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ANNUAL   REPORT 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 


CITY  or  PHOVIDEXCE, 


FmCBBNTBD  JUNB   'J,    1S84. 


PBOVIDENCE: 

PROVIUK\CR   PRRSS  COMPAKY,   PKEN-TBRH   TO   TUB  C 
18S4. 


THE    CITY    OF    PROVIDEyCE. 


In  City  Council,  Jane  2,  1884. 

Upon  tub  Annual  Report  of  thk  School  Committer,  for  the  year 
ending?  June  SO,  1884. 
Reai>,  whereupon  it  is  ordered  that  the  same  be  received  and  printed. 

Witness : 

HENRY  V.  A.  JOSLIN,  City  Clerk. 


REPORT. 


To  THE  Honorable  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Providence  ; 

The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

In  view  of  the  completeness  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  and  the  variety 
of  topics  which  he  necessarily  touches,  this  report  to 
the  city  council,  required  by  law,  has  come  to  seem 
almost  a  formality.  An  observer,  however,  from  the 
School  Committee's  standpoint,  would  probably  see 
some  things  relating  to  our  school  system  in  a  different 
light  and  present  a  view  of  the  subject  from  another 
side.  It  is  common  with  us  to  say  that  the  school  ap- 
paratus of  this  city  is  probably  not  surpassed  by  that 
of  any  city  in  the  country,  and  that  the  results  of  our 
system  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  other 
large  community,  and  yet  it  may  be  in  order  to  make 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

The  school  buildings  more  recently  built,  from  the 
High  School  down  to  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
schools   are  in  excellent  condition,  and   are  models  of 
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school  architecture  and  convenieDce.  They  are  well 
and  substantially  built,  with  due  regard  for  comfort  and 
beauty.  If,  in  any  respect  they  come  short,  it  will  in 
some,  probably,  be  found  in  defective  arrangements  for 
light  or  in  poor  methods  of  ventilation.  Many  of  the 
older  buildings  have  been  much  improved,  though  some 
have  poor  surroundings,  or  bad  ventilation,  or  old- 
fashioned  seats  ill  adapted  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils 
and  unfitting  them  for  the  best  work.  Some  of  the 
buildings  of  the  lower  grades  should  be  abandoned  and 
new  ones  erected  in  better  locations. 

An  extended  report  by  a  special  committee,  which 
also  had  the  endorsement  of  the  general  committee, 
was  presented  to  your  honorable  body  last  year.  To 
fair-minded  people,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  state  facts  to  call  attention  to  the  defects 
therein  mentioned,  if  upon  examination  such  defects 
were  found  to  exist,  to  secure  from  the  city  council  the 
requisite  remedy.  This  Committee  are  aware  that  if 
all  the  recommendations  in  that  report  were  at  once 
carried  out,  a  large  outlay  would  be  necessary  and  more 
than  a  year's  time  required  to  complete  them.  Yet  we 
would  suggest  that  larger  appropriations  be  made  from 
year  to  year  for  this  purpose,  to  facilitate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  whole  work  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
It  may  be  said,  in  extenuation, that  had  the  various  dis- 
trict committees  examined  from  time  to  time  and 
promptly  reported  the  condition  of  their  school  build- 
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ings  and  ground,  there  would  not  have  been  such  an 
accumulation  of  a  bad  condition  of  affairs  as  that  report 
presented. 

A  new  Grammar  school  was  completed  and  dedicated 
in  October  last,  located  in  Elrawood,  on  Vineyard  street, 
with  accommodations  for  four  hundred  pupils.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building,  with  furniture  and  improvements 
complete,  was  $51,128.63,  and  including  a  lot  of  land 
containing  26,607  feet,  |59,000.  The  Elm  street  Gram- 
mar school  building  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and 
put  in  excellent  condition  for  a  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate school-house,  with  six  rooms,  and  seats  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars.  A  new  four-room  Primary 
and  Intermediate  school-house,  with  suitable  recitation 
rooms,  has  been  erected  on  Berlin  street.  It  has  seats 
for  seventy-two  pupils  in  each  of  the  two  lower  rooms, 
and  for  sixty-four  in  each  of  the  upper  rooms, — two 
hundred  and  seventeen  pupils  for  the  whole  building. 
The  building  and  its  furnishings  cost  $10,698.80. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  school  population  of 
Providence  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to 
provide  adequate  school  accommodations  to  keep  pace 
with  it. 

There  were  at  least  two  thousand  more  children  in 
the  public  schools  in  November  last  than  in  April  last. 
This  is,  to  some  extent,  owing  to  the  enactment  of  a  tru- 
ant law  by  the  State,  the  general  knowledge  of  this  fact 
inducing  an  increased  attendance  in  the  schools. 
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To  use  all  this  apparatus,  we  have,  in  general,  a  well- 
qualified,  devoted  and  conscientious  corps  of  teachers. 
The  subject  of  incompetent  teachers  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed in  previous  reports.  Such  as  prove  themselves 
inefficient,  who  fail  to  gain  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  their  pupils,  who  are,  in  no  small  degree,  devoid  of 
the  governing  faculty,  who  abuse  their  scholars  by 
making  them  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow-pupils,  are  a  hindrance  to  school  progress. 
Doubtless  there  are  some  such,  and  under  present 
modes  of  appointment  they  will  continue  to  creep  into 
our  schools.  There  are  few  born  teachers.  If  we 
would  have  such  only,  our  schools  would  go  unpro- 
vided ;  but  there  are  enough  who  are  well  qualified  to 
do  credit  to  their  profession.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
compelled  to  employ  such  as  are  clearly  unfitted.  Ap- 
pointments made  for  the  sake  of  friendship,  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  arrangement  that  does  not  make  compe- 
tency a  prime  qualification,  tends  to  the  increase  of 
such  as  ought  not  to  be  in  our  schools.  Is  it  not  time 
that  some  one  independently  situated  and  v\ell  qualified 
to  judge,  should  insist  upon  their  removal?  We  have 
no  doubt  that  our  schools  would  be  benefited  if  a  time 
were  fixed  when  teachers  should  honorably  retire  from 
the  service,  and  if  a  regulation  were  adopted  that  all 
new  teachers,  after  one  year's  service,  should  be  re- 
quired to  present  a  certificate  of  approval  to  the  com- 
mittee on  qualifications  before  they  can  be  reported  to 
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the  general  committee  for  a  regular  appointment.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  children  in  the  Primary 
and  Intermediate  schools  require  teachers  of  talent  and 
large  experience,  and  that  it  is  unwise  to  put  young 
and  inexperienced  teachers  in  charge  of  these  schools. 
It  is  further  suggested  that  teachers  of  the  requisite 
qualification  and  experience  could  be  had  were  not  the 
salaries  such  that  only  the  younger  and  inexperienced 
teachers  are  willing  to  accept  such  positions.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  overcrowded 
condition  of  many  of  our  schools,  for  these  young  chil- 
dren to  receive  the  attention  which  it  is  important 
should  be  given  them  during  the  few  years  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  can  remain  in  school.  We  do  not 
see  how  the  best  work  can  be  done  with  more  than 
forty  pupils  to  each  teacher,  and  the  plan  of  rushing 
scholars  from  the  lower  into  higher  grades,  and  even  to 
crowd  them,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  makes  harder 
work  for  the  teacher  and  poorer  results  for  the  scholar. 
The  question  of  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  afforded  to  the  youth  of  Providence 
and  obtain  the  best  results  for  the  money  and  labor  ex- 
pended, is  the  question  now  being  discussed  in  every 
quarter  of  the  land,  and  quite  as  much  in  the  older  as 
in  the  new  communities.  We  believe  the  tax-payers 
of  Providence  will  cheerfully  expend  all  that  is  needed 
to  make  the  rising  generation  self-respecting  and  self- 
reliant  citizens.     A  large  proportion  of  the  youth  in 
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our  schools  never  pass  the  Intermediate  grade,  and 
many  just  enler  the  Grammar  schools.  If  one  un- 
graded school  could  be  opened  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
each  of  the  Grammar  school-houses  of  the  city,  with  a 
teacher  specially  qualified  to  teach  such  scholars  that 
which  they  most  need  to  learn  before  they  go  out  into 
the  world  to  provide  for  themselves,  it  would  be  a  val- 
uable addition  to  our  system  of  instruction.  The  de- 
mand for  some  sort  of  an  industrial  or  technical  school 
for  those  who  have  finished  their  school  education  is 
increasingly  felt,  and  would  be  in  the  line  of  fitting  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  for  their  sphere  in  life,  and  might 
aid  them  in  deciding  as  to  what  shall  be  their  calling. 
In  a  practical  way  this  problem  is  being  worked  out  in 
several  cities  in  the  country. 

Industrial  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  which  edu- 
cates the  eye  and  hand  in  form  and  proportion,  in  skill 
and  design,  is  coming  to  be  more  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated.^ We  suggest  that  if  teachers  in  our  schools 
who  desire  further  qualification  in  drawing,  could  at- 
tend  a  session  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  school 
committee  or  city  council  to  make  such  provision.  In 
the  way  of  supplementing  the  education  of  those  who 
have  ended  their  school  days  and  have  entered  or  are 
about  entering  the  business  of  life,  the  Evening  Draw- 
ing School,  which  has  been  in  operation  a  little  more 
than  two  seasons  in  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
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has  already  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit.  Sixty-seven 
pnpils  were  in  attendance  during  the  first  term  of  1883 
and  1884.  The  instruction  is  free  to  such  of  both  sexes 
as  bring  suitable  recommendations.  Good  progress  has 
been  made.  Some  of  the  students  have  found  employ- 
ment which  they  could  not  have  obtained  but  for  such 
instruction,  and  all  of  them  are  intelligently  striving 
to  improve  themselves  for  their  special  avocations.  A 
visit  to  the  school  will  more  than  confirm  what  we  have 
said  on  this  subject.  This  school  has  been  maintained 
by  the  State  appropriation  made  to  the  various  towns  ' 
for  evening  schools,  and  recently,  in  order  to  carry  the  ^ 
pupils  through  the  second  term,  which  ends  on  the 
first  of  June,  the  city  council  has  appropriated  three 
hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

There  has  been  in  all  of  the  schools  during  the  past  few 
years  improvement  in  penmanship.  The  progress  has 
been  greater  where  the  teachers  have  been  most  zeal- 
ous in  this  department.  But  still  better  results  might 
be  obtained  if  a  well-qualified,  supervising  teacher  were 
appointed  who  would  overlook  the  whole  work,  give 
unity  to  the  system  and  a  better  business  character  to 
the  writing  of  the  pupils. 

Our  evening  schools  are  a  valuable  annex  to  our  sys- 
tem. The  theory  of  providing  some  education  for  those 
who  cannot  attend  the  day  school  is  an  excellent  one. 
But  it  seems  to  some  careful  observers  that  there  is  a 
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tendency  to  lawlessness,  and,  in  many,  a  disposition  to 
attend  for  the  sake  only  of  having  a  good  time.  The 
reports  of  the  schools  last  winter  are  more  favorable  than 
in  years  past  and  better  regulations  were  adopted ;  but 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  all  who, 
by  their  careless  demeanor  and  irregularity  in  attendance, 
show  plainly  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ties  afforded  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  now  before  the 
School  Committee  for  consideration  is  the  question  of  a 
new  Superintendent.  The  gentleman  who  now  stands 
*at  the  head  of  our  school  system  has  served  the  city 
with  signal  ability  and  with  great  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  public  education  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  UJ55,  when  Rev.  Daniel  Leach  was  elected  Super- 
intendent, the  population  of  Providence  was  about  forty- 
five  thousand,  with  one  High  school,  six  Grammar 
schools,  beside  the  Meeting  street  school  ;  seventeen 
Intermediate,  and  twenty-three  Primary  schools,  and 
the  total  number  of  children  admitted  was  6,257. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  thirteen  teachers — eleven 
male  and  one  hundred  and  two  female  teachers. 

In  November,  1883,  there  were  15,427  pupils  ad- 
mitted, one  thousand  more  than  in  the  previous  year, 
and  there  were  a  High  school,  eleven  Grammar  schools, 
thirty-six  Intermediate,  and  thirty-eight  Primary  schools, 
with  nineteen  male  and  three  hundred  and  two  female 
teachers — in  all,  three  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
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But  the  Superintendent  has  emphatically  signified  his 
desire  to  retire  from  this  position,  and  some  other,  his 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  intelligence  and  scholarly  at- 
tainments, vigorous  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind,  fully 
abreast  of  the  demands  of  the  present  day,  is  impera- 
tively needed  to  enter  upon  this  work.  What  is  wanted 
is  the  man  for  the  place,  and  not  one  whom  we  can  ob- 
tain for  this  sum  of  money  or  for  that ;  but  a  Superin- 
tendent who  is  qualified,  and  can  be  induced  to  under- 
take so  great  a  task  and  maintain  the  preeminence 
which  the  schools  of  this  city  have  for  years  enjoyed. 

From  time  to  time,  in  these  reports,  the  question  of 
morals  and  manners  of  the  children  in  our  schools  has 
been  forcibly  presented.  In  the  schools  for  the  younger 
children  in  some  quarters  of  the  city,  there  is  a  rough- 
ness of  speech  and  of  manners  which  exerts  a  perni- 
cious influence  over  those  pupils  whose  homes  are  not 
thus  contaminated.  A  more  careful  supervision  by  the 
teachers  during  the  hours  of  recess  in  the  play  grounds 
of  these  children  is  very  much  needed,  and  increasing 
attention  is  demanded  to  this  whole  subject  of  morals 
and  manners.  It  is  on  this  account  that  parents  who 
would  gladly  do  otherwise,  feel  constrained  to  send 
their  children  to  private  schools.  A  larger  number  of 
teachers  should  be  provided  for  these  Primary  and 
Intermediate  schools,  if  in  this  way  only  can  the  chil- 
dren in  attendance  receive  proper  attention.     The  pub- 
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lie  schools  of  Providence  are  justly  the  pride  of  our 
city,  and  your  honorable  body  will  doubtless  cooperate 
in  every  measure  that  tends  still  further  to  elevate  and 
improve  them. 

In  behalf  of  the  School  Committee, 

J.  C.  THOMPSON, 
S.  E.  H.  DOYLE, 
J.  R.  GLADDING. 


TRIENNIAL   REPORTS 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


Providence,  December  14,  1883. 

0 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

Gentlemen  : — As  my  successor  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
pointed it  becomes  my  duty  to  make  another  report  on 
the  character  and  condition  of  our  schools.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  in  regard  to  instruction  and  discipline  our 
schools  are,  generally,  in  their  usual  very  satisfactory 
condition. 

The  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  faithful  and 
earnest  in  their  work  and  are  producing  highly  credit- 
able results  evincing  thorough  work  both  of  teachers 
and  pupils. 

While  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  teachers  to  accept 
and  adopt  all  suggestions  in  regard  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  to  modes  of  discipline  that  have  been  carefully 
tested  and  proved  to  be  valuable,  they  are  not  disposed 
to  abandon  methods  that  have  been  proved  to  be  emi- 
nently successful  for  any  novelties  thatambitious  theo- 
rists may  propose. 
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There  has  been,  however,  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment within  a  few  years  in  methods  of  instruction ; 
this  is  especially  true  in  teaching  the  correct  use  of 
language. 

In  most  of  our  schools  teachers  are  faithfully  comply- 
ing with  the  printed  directions  of  the  Superintendent, 
given  more  than  ten  years  ago,  by  instructing  their 
pupils  properly,  at  a  very  eaily  age,  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  words  of  their  own  selection.  This  should 
ever  be  a  daily  exercise  in  every  grade  of  school,  and 
should  never  be  omitted  for  any  other  exercise.  While 
the  rules  and  the  technicalities  of  grammar  are  not  to 
be  ignored,  they  are  not  to  take  the  place  of  a  daily 
practice  in  the  use  of  language. 

More  attention  than  formerly  is  now  given  in  teach- 
ing pupils  how  to  study,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain 
clear  and  exact  ideas,  and  so  to  associate  and  combine 
the  true  elements  of  knowledge  that  they  maybe  easily 
remembered  and  usefully  and  practically  applied.  The 
formation  of  correct  habits  of  thought  in  pupils  is  not 
only  the  first,  but  the  highest  point  of  excellence  in 
teaching. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  city  council  has 
not  yet  deemed  it  wise  to  pass  an  ordinance  to  carry 
into  effect  the  truant  law  enacted  by  the  last  general 
assembly.  While  there  may  be  serious  objections  to 
rigidly  enforcing  the  whole  law  as  it  now  stands,  there 
are  some  sections  of  it  that  ought,  unquestionably,  to  be 
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put  in  force  at  once.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  there 
are  a  very  large  number  of  the  youth  of  this  city,  of 
proper  school  age,  without  any  reguhir  employment, 
now  growing  up  in  ignorance,  roaming  our  streets  and 
becoming  initiated  in  the  worst  of  evils.  Can  any  one, 
with  proper  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  who  has  any 
regard  to  the  future  of  our  city,  doubt  that  this  increas- 
ing evil  ought,  without  further  delay,  to  be  remedied  ? 
1  here  are,  besides,  hundreds  of  our  youth  who  enter 
school,  but  who  are  in  the  habit  of  running  away,  and 
enticing  others  to  join  them.  Many  of  this  class  can- 
not be  controlled  by  their  parents,  who  often  beg  for 
some  assistance  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  children 
in  school.  The  number  of  truants  the  past  term  is  very 
much  larger  than  ever  before.  None  but  teachers  can 
be  fully  aware  how  much  our  schools  are  suffering  from 
this  cause.  Ought  not  something  to  be  done,  and  that 
speedily  ? 

But  in  regard  to  children  who  are  regularly  employed 
under  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  when  the 
necessity  of  parents  absolutely  requires  for  their  com- 
fortable support  the  profits  of  their  labor,  there  are 
serious  difficulties  in  rigidly  enforcing  a  law  that  will 
not  often  cause  great  hardship.  There  are  in  this  city 
quite  a  number  of  families  that  would  be  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Dexter  Asylum  were  it  not  for  the  pecuniary 
aid  of  their  young  children.  A  judicious  arrangement, 
however,  that  shall  be  humane  and  that  will  be  mutu- 
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ally  satisfactory  to  all,  can  be  made  by  employers  and 
parents  nnder  the  advice  and  sanction  of  the  school 
authorities. 

Ought  not  the  wisest  legislation  that  humanity  could 
dictate  and  a  prudent  foresight  suggest,  receive  the 
most  earnest  and  carefbl  consideration  ?  Indifference 
or  apathy  in  regard  to  this  momentous  subject  should 
no  longer  prevail.  Let  those  who  have  doubts  of  its 
importance  visit  our  schools  and  consult  the  police 
records. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  of  no  avail,  but  I  regard  it  as  my 
incumbent  duty  again  to  say  what  I  have  so  frequently 
and  so  earnestly  recommended,  that  there  should  be 
some  provision  or  arrangement  in  our  schools  by  which 
our  youth,  that  have  decided  on  their  future  vocation, 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  spend  one  or  more  of 
their  last  years  in  school  in  a  special  preparation  for 
that  active  sphere  in  which  they  expect  to  be  engaged 
when  leaving  school.  This  subject  is  now  receiving 
special  attention  in  other  cities.  Why  should  Provi- 
dence be  behind  in  any  good  work  ? 

There  is  especially  needed  an  industrial  school  for 
girls,  in  which  those  who  wish  can  be  taught  sewing  in 
all  its  departments,  and  also  the  use  of  sewing  ma- 
chines. Many  household  duties  might  also  be  taught. 
Such  a  school  would  fit  and  prepare  hundreds  of  our 
girls    for    some   useful    and    honorable   employment. 
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Every  year   of  experience   and    observation    confirms 
my  belief  in  the  very  great  value  of  such  a  school. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  our  pupils  during  the  year,  especially  the  past  term. 
We  have  registered  in  all  our  schools  1,030  more  pupils 
than  were  registered  last  December,  and  2,080  more 
than  were  admitted  last  June.  The  whole  number  of 
pupils  registered  during  the  year  will  amount  to  nearly 
or  quite  seventeen  thousand.  In  addition  to  this  num- 
ber there  are  several  hundred  of  proper  school  age, 
who  are  swarming  our  streets,  who  ought  to  be  in 
school. 

In  consequence  of  this  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils,  our  Intermediate  and  Primary  schools 
are  very  much  crowded  and  are  suffering  severely  for 
the  want  of  more  accommodation.  To  provide  for  this 
pressing  demand,  it  is  evident  that  four  or  five  new 
school  buildings  for  Intermediate  and  Primary  schoola 
should  be  erected  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  on  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  that  are  to  be  used  for  fifty  years  or 
more,  that  there  should  be  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion and  consideration  of  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  their 
location  and  structure.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  not 
only  the  present  demands,  but  the  prospective  growth 
of  the  city.  The  convenience  of  parents  ought  not 
only  to  be  considered,  but  there  should  be  special  ref- 
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erence  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils.  To  crowd 
one  hundred  pupils  into  a  room  that  will  accommodate 
comfortably  only  fifty,  is  neither  humane  nor  wise. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  in  all  our 
schools  the  past  term  is  15,221.  Of  this  number,  608 
have  been  received  into  the  High  school,  4,267  into 
eleven  Grammar  schools,  3,539  into  thirty-six  Inter- 
mediate, and  6,807  into  thirty-eight  Primary  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  LEACH, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

That  all  the  teachers  of  the  Intermediate  and  Pri- 
mary schools  may  clearly  understand  their  duties,  and 
also  that  parents  may  know  what  is  required  of  them, 
the  following  directions,  given  to  teachers  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  are  hereby  submitted : 

ALPHABET. 

In  teaching  the  alphabet,  after  the  pupils  have 
learned  a  few  letters,  they  should  combine  them  into 
words,  and  continue  to  combine  letters  into  words  as 
fast  as  they  learn  them.  Most  children  can  learn  the 
alphabet  in  a  few  days  when  properly  taught. 

SPELLING. 

No  lesson  in  spelling  should  be  assigned  to  be  learned 
till  each  word  has  been  pronounced  over  and  over,  both 
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by  teacher  and  pupil.  All  words  that  are  misspelled 
should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  in  some  conspicu- 
ous place  and  remain  there  till  thoroughly  learned.  As 
soon  as  pupils  can  write,  they  should  be  required  to 
write  these  words  on  the  slate  and  blackboard. 

All  pupils,  as  soon  as  they  can  use  a  pencil,  should 
begin  to  write  on  a  slate,  and  practice  every  day. 
Pupils  in  the  Intermediate  schools  should  write  words 
and  sentences  every  day. 

READING. 

Pupils  should  begin  to  read  by  pronouncing  words 
from  the  cards  and  from  the  spelling-book,  without 
spelling  the  words.  The  words  should  be  pronounced 
very  distinctly,  slowly,  and  with  the  falling  inflection. 
Children  should  never  be  allowed  to  read  sentences  till 
they  can  pronounce  common,  easy  words,  readily  and 
without  spelling  them.  When  pupils  begin  to  read 
they  should  read  very  slow  and  with  distinct  and  forci- 
ble utterance  and  with  the  proper  inflection. 

Inflection,  modulation,  tone  and  emphasis  must  be 
learned  first  from   the   teacher.     The  teacher  should 

« 

first  read  the  sentence,  and  then  each  pupil  should 
imitate  her.  Teachers  should  begin  very  early  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  several  words  in  each  lesson,  in- 
creasing the  number  as  the  children  advance.  The 
meaning  of  these  words  are  not  to  be  taught  by  defini- 
tions, but  by  showing  how  they  may  be  used  correctly 
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in  sentences.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  exer- 
cises in  school,  and  shows  more  than  any  other  the  skill 
and  the  power  of  the  teacher. 

To  prevent  the  exercises  being  neglected  or  passed 
over,  for  want  of  time,  the  words  which  are  defined 
should  be  written  in  a  blank  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  on  the  blackboard,  that  ihfi  list  may  be  examined 
by  the  Superintendent  and  the  Committee. 

Time  should  be  allowed,  after  each  lesson  in  reading, 
for  the  children  to  talk  about  what  they  have  been  read- 
ing. In  this  way,  children  will  learn  to  talk  as  well  as 
read. 

There  should  be  a  daily  drill  of  five  or  ten  minutes 
each  day  by  the  whole  school,  on  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants  separately  and  in  combination, 
and  on  words  often  incorrectly  pronounced.  This  should 
not  be  omitted.  These  tables  should  be  constantly  be- 
fore the  children,  either  on  the  blackboard  or  on  tab- 
lets prepared  for  this  purpose.  Sjiecial  attention  should 
be  given  to  writing,  both  figures,  words  and  sentences, 
on  slates  and  to  writing-books.  Pupils  should  write 
sentences  evei^y  day^  giving  particular  attention  to  spell- 
ing, capitalization,  and  punctuation. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  first  thing  to  be  taught  in  geography  is  the  points 
of  the  compass  and  direction.  A  meridian  line  should 
be  drawn  on  the  floor  of  every  school-room.     This  can 
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be  very  easily  done  when  the  sun  shines  into  the  room 
at  12  o'clock.  Teachers  should  early  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain fully  the  idea  of  distance  and  how  it  may  be  rep- 
resented on  the  blackboard  and  on  maps.  The  direc- 
tions given  in  the  introduction  to  the  question  book  on 
geography  should  be  strictly  followed. 

Pupils  should  begin  to  draw  maps  or  parts  of  maps 
very  soon  after  beginning  the  study  of  geography.  They 
may  at  first  draw  only  one  boundary  line,  and  then  an- 
other, practicing  on  each  till  they  can  draw  it  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  ;  then  they  should  draw  the  whole  map. 
In  their  first  efforts  they  should  copy  from  some  good 
atlas.  Afterwards  they  should  draw  from  memory, 
both  on  the  slate  and  on  the  blackboard.  Each  river 
should  be  drawn  separately  with  its  branches  and  all 
the  important  towns  located.  All  the  places  named  in 
each  lesson  should  be  pointed  out  on  a  map  drawn  on 
the  blackboard.  The  best  evidence  of  a  geographical 
knowledge  is  an  ability  to  draw  maps  of  the  different 
countries  with  accuracy. 

ARITHMETIC. 

After  pupils  have  learned  the  figures,  they  should  be 
taught  how  to  combine  them  by  adding,  beginning  with 
the  smallest.  Some  small,  visible  objects  should  be 
employed  to  show  the  pupils  what  the  figures  repre- 
sent. The  primary  and  elementary  arithmetics  should 
be   followed   strictly.     The   addition,  subtraction,  and 
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lie  schools  of  Providence  are  justly  the  pride  of  ou 
city,  and  your  honorable  body  will  doubtless  cooperal 
in  every  measure  that  tends  still  further  to  elevate  am 
improve  them. 

In  behalf  of  the  School  Committee, 

J.  C.  THOMPSON, 
S.  E.  H.  DOYLE, 
J.  R.  GLADDING. 
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special  pains  should  be  taken  that  every  chihl  have  per- 
mission to  go  out  when  necessary.  Special  attention 
should  also  be  given  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  tlie 
pupils.  They  should  receive  instruction  how  to  behave, 
not  only  in  school,  but  at  all  times  \vhen  out  of  school. 
The  principals  of  the  Intermediate  schools  are  to 
have  the  entire  charge  of  the  building.  They  must 
also  see  that  the  sweepers  keep  the  out-buildings 
cleanly,  locked  and  always  in  good  order. 

GENERAL   EXERCISE. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  should  be  devoted  to  general 
exercises. 

The  following  topics  should  be  presented : 

OBJECT   LESSONS. 

Names,  uses,  and  qualities  of  familiar  objects.  The 
names  of  vegetables,  plants,  flowers,  trees,  etc.  Name 
their  principal  parts,  leaves,  etc.  Give  the  names  of 
household  articles,  the  difl^erent  parts  of  a  house,  etc. 
The  articles  of  food,  dress,  etc.,  and  articles  from  a 
grocery  store. 

Pupils  should  learn  to  distinguish  and  name  the  dif- 
ferent colors.  Give  the  names  and  characteristics  of 
animals,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  etc.  The  names  of  all 
objects  described  should  be  spelled  correctly. 

The  difference  between  a  town  and  city,  town  and 
village,  a  town  and  State,  and  the  government  of  each. 
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Teachers  should  explain  the  different  kinds  of  trade, 
t^e  principal  sources  of  wealth,  the  various  kinds  of 
manufactures,  the  different  articles  imported  and  ex- 
ported. 

Pupils  should  leitrn  minutely  the  geography  of  their 
own  State,  the  different  towns,  cities,  counties,  rivers, 
bays,  iblands,  etc. 

These  directions  are  not  to  be  understood  as  conflict- 
ing in  any  way  with  the  by-laws,  but  rather  to  explain 
more  fully  their  intent  and  meaning.  These  directions, 
together  with  all  the  by-laws,  are  to  be  rigidly  and 
strictly  observed. 


Providence,  March  28,  1884. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

Gentlemen: — It  is  my  incumbent  duty  to  make  an- 
other report  on  the  condition  of  our  schools.  There 
have  been  no  important  changes  in  their  character  or 
condition  the  past  term.  Our  school  system  is  now  so 
well  established  that  we  should  not  seek  for  radical 
changes,  but  to  preserve  it  in  its  present  efficiency,  and 
gradually  to  make  such  improvements  as  experience 
and  careful  observation  may  suggest. 

In  comparing  the  present  condition  of  our  schools 
with  that  of  former  years,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  a 
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very  marked  progress.  Our  teachers,  as  a  class,  are 
earnest  and  faithful  in  their  work,  and  cheerfully  follow 
the  suggestions  and  the  advice  they  receive.  They  are 
not  experimentalists,  neither  are  they  eager  to  adopt 
any  novelties  or  new  theories  that  any  confident  tyro 
may  propose,  but  they  keep  on  the  "even  tenor  of  their 
way,"  improving  every  term  by  their  own  past  experi- 
ence, and  availing  themselves  of  the  best  and  tested 
experience  of  others.  In  most  of  our  schools  the 
teachers  have  given  special  attention  to  penmanship, 
with  the  most  gratifying  results.  This  important  branch 
of  education,  which  has  often  been  neglected,  is  now 
occupying  a  place  which  its  great  practical  value  de- 
mands. There  has  been  also  an  important  change  in 
the  method  of  teaching  geography.  Pupils  are  not 
now  required  to  commit  to  memory  long,  minute  de- 
scription of  obscure  places,  but  to  draw  an  outline  of 
the  diflFerent  countries  with  their  rivers,  and  to  locate 
the  most  important  cities,  and  to  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion,  not  only  of  the  physical  feature  of  each  country, 
but  also  of  their  products,  industries,  trade  and  social 
condition. 

History  is  now  taught  far  more  intelligently  than  in 
previous  years.  Pupils  are  not  now  obliged  to  repeat 
from  memory  the  exact  words  of  the  book,  with  the 
unimportant  dates  and  trivial  occurrences,  neither  have 
our  teachers  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  by  discard- 
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ing  book  and  resorting  to  oral  instruction,  which  often 
consist  in  ludicrous  stories  and  anecdotes  which  have 
no  historical  value  or  truth ;  but  books  are  carefully 
studied,  and  the  important  events,  with  the  causes  that 
produce  them,  and  the  consequences  that  followed,  are 
discussed  and  illustrated  so  that  all  the  pupils  can  give  an 
accurate  analysis  of  the  whole  subject,  both  orally  and 
in  writing.    • 

But  tliere  has  been  the  most  marked  improvement  in 
teaching  the  writing  of  compositions.  In  most  of  our 
Hcliools,  and  it  should  not  be  omitted  in  any,  children 
are  required,  as  soon  as  they  can  use  a  pencil  or  pen, 
to  write,  daily,  sentences  expressing  thought.  There  is 
also  a  weekly  exercise,  which  should  be  regarded  as  of 
very  great  value,  which  the  teacher,  or  one  of  the  older 
pupils,  reads  from  a  book  an  interesting  extract  which 
is  adapted  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  listeners, 
wlicn,  at  the  close,  each  pupil  is  obliged  to  write  from 
memory,  as  fully  as  possible,  in  language  of  his  own 
choice,  what  he  has  heard.  By  this  exercise  scholars 
not  only  acquire  a  facility  in  expressing  their  own 
thoughts,  but  tliey  gain  an  ability  to  separate  thought 
from  spoken  language.  But  few  are  aware  of  the  very 
great  value  of  this  mental  power. 

All  our  best  teachers  now  are  studious  to  adapt  their 
instructions  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  their  pupils. 
Their  constant  aim  is  to  teach  only  what  can  be  readily 
understood  and  is  intimately  related  to  some  previous 
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acquisitions,  with  such  oral  explanations  and  visible 
illustrations  as  will  give  the  pupil  clear  and  definite 
ideas,  avoiding  all  useless  explanation,  as  tending  not 
only  to  distract  the  minds  of  their  pupils  and  to  divert 
them  from  the  important  truths,  but  to  weaken  the  re- 
tentive power  of  the  memory. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction,  the  papers  read  and  the  discussions  were 
unusually  valuable  and  suggestive.  It  was  not  their 
aim  to  magnify  new  methods  and  theories,  nor  to  decry 
old  ones,  but  rather  to  enforce  the  familiar  and  ac- 
knowledged truth,  that  while  all  true  teaching  must  be 
progressive,  far  more  depends  upon  the  personal  char- 
acter, the  deep  sympathy  and  ability  of  the  teacher, 
than  upon  any  new  theories  of  vain  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever plausible  and  attractive  they  may  appear. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  services  of  faithful, 
competent  teachers  are  not  fully  appreciated,  nor  justly 
rewarded.  This  is  in  some  instances  undoubtedly  true, 
for  there  is  no  vocation  in  which  the  labor  is  so  ex- 
hausting and  the  continued  draughts  upon  the  mental 
energy  so  great  as  in  faithful  teaching. 

But  if  teachers  would  be  justly  appreciated  and  hon- 
ored, they  must  first  honor  their  profession  by  earnest, 
conscientious  work.  They  may  not  always  receive  the 
pecuniary  reward  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but  if  they 
persevere  they  will,  in  due  time,  obtain  that   higher. 
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commendation  which  only  those  who  are  competent  to 
judge  of  their  services  can  rightly  bestow. 

When  a  teacher  enters  upon  bis  work  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  its  magnitude,  and  of  his  own  responsi- 
bility, when  his  highest  and  constant  aim  is  to  unfold 
in  due  harmony  all  the  interior  beauties  and  capacities 
of  the  youthful  mind  in  their  full  strength  and  vigor, 
and  to  develop  a  pure  and  lovely  character  with  all  the 
virtues  that  adorn  humanity,  he  is  then  receiving  a 
richer  reward  than  earth  can  give,  in  the  consciousness 
of  performing  one  of  life's  noblest  duties. 

Such  teachers  ever  regard  it  to  be  their  bounden  ob- 
ligation to  awaken  and  quicken  in  the  mind  of  every 
pupil  a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  keep  constantly  present 
to  their  thoughts  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil,  and  above  all,  a  reverence  for 
truth.  These  ideas  they  regard  as  fundamental  and  the 
basis  of  all  moral  conduct,  as  there  cannot  be  found  in 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  human  language  two  words 
of  a  wider  or  deeper  meaning,  or  that  can  express  more 
than  the  simple  words,  trvth  and  duty.  This  should  be 
the  motto  for  every  school. 

Every  thoughtful  and  considerate  teacher,  as  he  looks 
upon  his  pupils,  who  gather  around  him  from  day  to 
day  to  receive  instruction  and  words  of  wisdom  from 
his  lips,  must  often  ask  himself  the  question,  what  are 
the  impressions  I  am  leaving  on  their  tender  minds, 
and  how  far  can  I  influence  their  future  condition  ]  It  is 
not  the   present  alone,  but  the  future,  that  occupies 
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their  earnest  thoughts.  As  they  look  abroad  on  the 
condition  of  society,  they  see  that,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  intellect  and  will  of  man  are  guided  and  controlled 
by  his  higher  moral  nature,  that  man  is  elevated  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  and,  also,  that  just 
in  proportion  as  man's  intellect  and  will  are  guided  and 
controlled  by  his  baser  instincts  and  appetites,  he  is  de- 
graded in  the  level  of  the  beast.  This  deeply-impressive 
truth  is  not  only  evident  from  personal  and  daily  obser- 
vation, but  it  is  emphatically  confirmed  by  all  history. 

It  is  now  almosLuniversally  admitted  that  the  pri- 
mary and  paramount  object  of  education  is  to  develop 
and  invigorate  all  the  mental  and  physical  capacities 
of  a  child  and  to  impart  such  elementary  and  practical 
knowledge  as  will  fit  and  prepare  them  in  the  shortest 
time,  to  gain  an  honest  and  comfortable  living  and  to 
discharge  honorably  all  the  civil  and  social  duties  of  a 
citizen.  Such  an  education  is  fundamental,  and  should 
embrace  every  child  in  every  condition.  It  is  evident 
that  the  greater  the  practical  skill  and  facility  in  ob- 
taining the  means  of  a  livelihood,  the  more  substantial 
^nd  satisfying  are  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  that 
life  affords. 

A  higher  and  broader  education  should,  however,  be 
earnestly  sought  by  those  who  have  the  means  and 
ability  to  obtain  it,  for  the  highest  and  most  valuable 
acquisition  man  can  make  is  the  full  development  and 
culture  of  his  moral,  intellectual  and  emotional  nature. 
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This  is  the  only  possession  that  is  permanent  and  that 
is  not  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  time,  and  that,  amid 
all  the  changes  and  chances  of  man's  mortal  life,  sur- 
vives his  transient  being. 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  so  prone  to  look  at  the 
present,  that  we  are  often  so  regardless  of  the  future, 
that  we  do  not  rightly  appreciate  the  priceless  value  of 
our  schools,  as  the  primal  source  of  all  that  adorns 
humanity  and  gives  stability  and  permanency  to  all  our 
social  institutions.  For  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  at 
no  distant  day  the  social  order,  the  varied  industries, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  will  be  determined  and 
controlled  by  the  moral  and  mental  forces  that  are  now 
being  developed  in  our  youth  with  increasing  strength 
through  the  agency  of  our  public  schools.  To  maintain 
these  schools,  therefore,  in  their  greatest  efficiency,  is 
the  first  and  paramount  duty  of  every  citizen. 

Were  parents  more  generally  and  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  our  schools,  and  did  they  watch 
with  more  vigilance  and  solicitude  the  progress  of  the 
children,  and  freely  and  with  entire  confidence  make 
such  suggestions  as  their  opportunity  will  enable  them 
to  make,  some  of  the  errors,  both  in  teaching  and  in 
discipline  that  frequently  occur,  would  be  remedied. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  of  no  account,  but  I  deem  it  my 
imperative  duty  to  repeat  what  I  have  so  often  recom- 
mended, that  there  should  be  some  provision  made  by 
which  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  may  have  an 
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opportunity  of  spending  one  or  more  years  of  the  school 
life  in  a  special  preparation  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  sphere  of  activity  in  which  they  expect  to 
engage  when  leaving  school.  To  give  completeness  and 
efficiency  to  our  present  school  system,  an  industrial 
school  of  some  kind  is  now  absolutely  demanded  by  the 
best  interests  of  our  youth  and  the  continued  prosperity 
of  this  city. 

Many  of  our  schools  are .  still  suffering  from  their 
very  crowded  condition  ;  but  this  subject  is  now  before 
the  city  council,  ai^  I  am  confident  it  will  secure  their 
early  attention. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  truant 
ordinance  that  can  be  wisely  enforced.  It  appears  by 
the  census  recently  taken  by  the  city  registrar,  that 
there  are  more  than  four  thousand  children,  one-fifth 
of  all  the  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen  years,  that  are  not  attending  any  school, 
either  public  or  private  ;  and  there  are  besides  a  very 
large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  truants  whose 
names  are  registered  in  school,  who  attend  very  irregu- 
larly and  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  The  number 
of  truants  the  past  term  has  been  larger  than  in  any 
preceding  term.  How  much  longer  must  the  morals  of 
our  city  be  endangered  and  our  schools  suffer  from  an 
evil  of  60  great  magnitude. 

The  percentage  of  absence  in  our  schools  has  been 
greater,  the  past  term,  on  account  of  sickness  among 
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children  and  the  severity  of  the  weather  than  is  usual 
even  in  winter  terms.  The  whole  number  admitted  in 
all  our  schools  is  14,219,  eight  hundred  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  term  last  year. 

There  have  been  admitted  in  the  High  school,  580  ; 
into  eleven  Grammar  schools,  4,428 ;  in  thirty-six 
Intermediate,  3,368 ;  and  5,843  have  been  received 
into  thirty-eight  Primary  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  LEACH, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


Providence,  June  27. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

Gentlemen: — Having  written  so  many  reports,  in 
which  I  have  discussed  briefly  a  variety  of  topics,  both 
in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching  and  the  best  manage- 
ment of  our  schools,  and  made  such  recommendations 
and  suggestions  as  were  deemed  important  to  advance 
their  highest  welfare  and  efficiency,  I  shall,  at  this  time, 
refer  to  a  few  subjects  only  that  have  been  previously 
discussed. 

The  great  problem  of  the  age,  and  the  one  that  sur- 
passes every  other  in  relative  importance,  is,  how  can 
all  our  youth  be  best  educated  and  prepared  for  all  the 
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practical  duties  of  life,  and  what  kind  of  an  education 
does  the  age  now  demand  that  shall  be  free  to  all 
classes  1  This  is  a  very  grave  question,  and  one  in 
regard  to  which  the  wisest  educators  and  legislators 
are  not  unanimous  in  their  opinions. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  seem  to  agree  that  in  early  life 
there  should  be  laid  the  foundation  of  an  upright  and 
moral  character,  and  that  all  our  youth  should  be  so 
educated  and  trained  that  they  can  make  the  most  of  life 
and  be  the  best  fitted  to  perform  all  its  social  and  civil 
duties,  and  to  secure  its  most  substantial  enjoyments  and 
pleasures.  In  the  discussion  of  this  great  problem  the 
greatest  men  are  now  engaged. 

As  our  schools  are  supported  and  maintained  almost 
exclusively  by  parents,  they  have  rights  and  privileges 
that  ought  not  and  cannot  justly  be  denied  them.  They 
have  not  only  the  right  to  demand  the  very  best  instruc- 
tion that  can  be  furnished  with  the  means  in  the  control 
of  the  committee,  but  also  such  school  buildings  as  are 
conveniently  located,  comfortable,  well  ventilated  and 
lighted  and  furnished  with  all  the  needed  facilities  for 
instruction.  They  can  reasonably  protest  against  hav- 
ing their  children  crowded  into  small  rooms  without 
suitable  desks,  and  without  adjoining  rooms  of  sufficient 
size  for  their  assistants  to  hear  their  classes. 

One  of  the  most  responsible,  difficult  and  delicate 
duties  the  committee  have  to  perform  is  the  selection 
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and  the  appointment  of  teachers.  It  is  evident  that 
the  best,  and  none  but  the  best,  should  be  appointed. 
The  number  of  applicants  is  now  so  large  and  the  ur- 
gency of  their  friends  often  so  persistent  that  the  com- 
mittee are  not  unfrequently  embarrassed  and  in  doubt 
what  decision  to  make. 

The  first  question  which  should  take  precedence  of 
all  others  is,  what  is  best  for  the  schools  ]  The  ef- 
ficiency of  our  schools  ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, either  on  account  of  personal  friendship  or  sym- 
pathy for  those  in  necessitous  circumstances.  Because 
one  has  thoroughly  prepared  himself  to  be  a  teacher, 
he  has  no  more  claim  for  an  appointment  for  that  office 
than  he  has  for  any  other  position.  There  are  certain 
qualifications  for  thorough,  successful  teaching  which 
are  by  far  the  most  important,  that  no  preparatory 
training  can  supply.  The  best-cultured  intellect,  with- 
out a  kind,  sympathizing  heart  and  perfect  self- 
control  and  a  deep  sense  of  individual  responsibility, 
sometimes  fails  in  accomplishing  the  best  results  in  this 
noble  work. 

Faithful  teachers  have  also  rights  that  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked  or  ignored  ;  they  should  receive  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  their  valuable  services,  and 
their  work  should  be  carefully  examined  without  preju- 
dice or  partiality  by  those  who  are  fully  competent  to 
l)ronounce  a  correct  judgment  on  its  true  value. 

Teachers  have  sometimes  just  cause  for  complaint 
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when  their  schools  are  compared  with  others  of  the 
same  grade.  There  are  many  circumstances,  some 
favorable  and  some  unfavorable,  that  should  be  care- 
fully considered  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  every 
school.  In  some  localities  grades  and  classes  are  often 
broken  up  and  changed  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
school  or  by  the  frequent  removals  from  one  district  to 
another.  These  changes  are  often  so  great  that  but 
few,  except  teachers,  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  ac- 
commodating parents  and  in  preserving'proper  grades 
and  classes. 

With  our  present  school  accommodations,  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  defined  and  fixed  district  limits  to  which 
the  children  shall  be  confined.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  an 
established  rule  in  most  cities.  Were  this  regulation 
enforced  in  this  city,  it  would  necessitate  an  increase  of 
at  least  ten  per  cent,  in  our  school  accommodations. 
We  should  then  be  obliged  to  have  in  each  district,  not 
only  a  large  number  of  vacant  seats  for  any  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils,  but  for  the  numerous 
removals.  At  present,  the  districts  are  adjusted  from 
term  to  term,  as  circumstances  demand.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  duties  the  Superin- 
tendent has  to  perform. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  is  to  accommodate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  parents,  without  yielding  to  any 
personal  preference  for  a  particular  teacher.  The 
second  is  to  equalize    the   number  of  pupils  in  each. 
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school,  where  they  can  most  conveniently  attend  and  be 
comfortably  seated  ;  and  lastly,  so  to  grade  and  classify 
them  that  they  can  be  most  efficiently  taught. 

The  location  and  the  construction  of  school  buildings 
is  also  a  very  important  subject  for  the  committee  care- 
fully to  examine  and  consider.  In  the  erection  of  build- 
ings that  are  to  be  used  fifty  or  seventy-five  years,  it  is 
unquestionably  very  poor  economy  to  neglect,  for  the 
saving  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  provide  rooms  of 
proper  size,  and  with  such  conveniences  and  facilities 
as  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  absolutely  demand. 
External  ornamentation  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  be 
preferred  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

Were  there  in  some  localities  accommodations  for 
young  children  that  could  be  taught  after  the  kinder- 
garten method,  our  schools  would  be  unquestionably 
very  much  improved.  The  kindergarten  method  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  develop  and  quicken  the  perceptive 
powers  of  very  young  children,  and  when  not  extended 
too  far,  has  been  preeminently  successful.  It  would 
also  tend  very  eflFectively  to  diminish  the  very  large 
number  of  truants,  by  making  schools  attractive.  Such 
schools  have  been  highly  successful  in  many  places, 
why  should  they  not  be  tried  in  this  city  ] 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  Superintendent 
to  warn  the  teacher  against  some  of  the  prevailing 
errors  and  tendencies  of  the  present  age.  Ambitious 
teachers,    urged    on    by   equally    ambitious    parents, 
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often  err  in  giving  too  great  prominence  to  the  mere 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  such  that  is  showy  and 
superficial,  to  the  neglect  of  mental  training  and  the 
forming  of  correct  habits  of  thought.  Such  seem  to 
ignore  the  truth  that  the  mental  vigor  that  is  gained 
by  right  culture  and  the  power  of  concentrating  the 
thought  on  any  particular  subject  is  far  superior  to  any 
amount  of  elementary  knowledge  that  is  not  classified 
and  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory.  The  true  aim 
of  education  consists  not  in  crowding  the  mind  with 
wordy  and  disconnected  truths  and  facts,  but  in  draw- 
ing out  of  the  mind  its  mental  products  and  in  impart- 
ing an  ability  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
knowledge  gained. 

One  of  the  prominent  faults  in  teaching,  especially 
with  inexperienced  teachers,  has  been  to  make  too  ex- 
clusive use  of  text  books.  Pupils  have  often  been  re- 
quired to  commit  to  memory  words,  definitions  and  rules 
that  convey  to  the  mind  no  exact  and  definite  meaning. 
This  has  been  the  practice  in  teaching  history.  The 
memory  has  been  the  principal  faculty  that  has  been 
exercised. 

Instead  of  pointing  out  the  defects  of  this  method, 
there  are  a  few  would-be  reformers  ambitious  of  noto- 
riety, who  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  by  recom- 
mending the  excluding  text  books,  in  some  important 
studies  from  all  our  schools.  This  is  a  far  greater  error 
than  the  one  they  attempt  to  correct. 
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The  primary  object  of  all  education  should  be  to 
teach  pupils  Jtow  to  use  books,  so  that  they  can  extract 
thoughts  from  words  and  compare  aud  combine  them 
with  ideas  previously  acquired. 

The  habits  formed  in  early  youth  of  rapid  and  desul- 
tory reading  without  thought  and  reflection,  of  a  great 
variety  of  miscellaneous  works,  is  the  prominent  cause 
of  the  superficial  knowledge,  and  the  absence  of  pro- 
found and  original  thought  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
present  age. 

It  has  also  been  the  aim  of  the  Superintendent  to 
impress  upon  the  teachers  the  necessity  of  a  firm  and 
decided  discipline  in  their  schools.  But  this  should  be 
maintained  more  by  moral  power  than  by  physical  force. 
A  teacher  that  cannot  govern  his  school  wisely  and  well 
without  frequently  resorting  to  physical  force  is  de- 
ficient in  one  of  the  higher  and  more  important  quali- 
fications. 

It  was  the  practice  formerly  for  some  teachers  to  re- 
sort to  ridicule  in  the  government  of  their  schools,  tor- 
menting their  pupils  and  torturing  their  feelings  in  the 
most  unfeeling  manner,  holding  them  up  to  the  derision 
of  their  playmates  and  companions,  giving  them  nick- 
names and  calling  them  dolls,  dunces,  and  by  such  other 
vile  epithets  as  their  vocabulary  could  furnish.  Such 
discipline  cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended,  and 
pupils  have  a  right  to  demand  an  entire  exemption 
from  such  barbarous  treatment. 


L-_       . 
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It  is  not  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  criticize  the 
conduct  of  parents  in  the  management  of  their  children, 
or  even  to  refer  to  them  except  in  terms  of  highest 
respect.  Such  indiscretions  of  a  teacher  cannot  be  rep- 
rimanded too  severely. 

The  relations  of  the  teachers  of  our  schools  to  the 

« 

parents  and  committee  should  be  of  the  most  confidential 
character,  both  working  together  harmoniously  for  the 
same  important  results.  There  are  often  very  difficult 
and  delicate  questions  to  decide,  involving  not  only  the 
best  interests  of  oui;ySchools,  but  what  is  just  and  due  to 
the  teachers.  When  teachers  have  performed  faithful 
and  efficient  service  for  more  than  twenty- five  years, 
ought  such  to  be  dismissed  without  some  special  recog- 
nition of  their  past  labors?  Such  a  course  may  be 
deemed  equitable,  but  is  it  consistent  with  the  dictates 
of  humanity? 

While  a  large  majority  of  pupils  need  the  quicken- 
ing power  of  the  teacher  to  stimulate  them  in  their 
work,  and  to  develop  fully  and  in  harmony  all  their 
mental  energies,  there  is  also  a  class  of  pupils  that  are 
ambitious  and  of  delicate  constitution,  whose  health  is 
often  impaired  by  overtaxing  the  brain.  Teachers 
should  ever  make  a  very  careful  discrimination  between 
these  classes.  The  indolent  and  those  who  have  but  a 
slight  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  should  be 
constantly  urged  on,  while  the  sensitive  and  conscien- 
tious should  be  held  in  check,  and  never  be  encouraged 
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or  allowed  to  go  beyond  their  physical  strength.  Com- 
plaints are,  however,  sometimes  made  that  pupils  are 
not  promoted  and  advanced  as  fast  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  are  kept  back  that  teachers  may  have  a  brilliant 
class  to  present  at  an  examination.  When  such  cases 
exist  much  valuable  time  of  the  pupils  is  wasted  and 
they  form  indolent  habits  of  study. 

There  is  also  another  subject  to  which  the  Superin- 
tendent has  called  the  attention  of  the  committee,  in 
almost  every  report  for  more  than  twenty-five  years — 
to  the  increasing  evil  of  absenteeism  and  truancy. 
The  magnitude  of  these  evils  cannot  be  fully  expressed. 
It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  they  are  the  most  pro- 
lific source  of  crime.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
youthful  criminals  brought  before  our  police  court 
learned  their  first  lesson  as  truants  and  absentees  from 
schools. 

I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have 
iu  this  city  one  or  more  industrial  schools,  both  for  boys 
and  girls.  In  a  city  like  Providence,  with  its  many 
varied  and  lucrative  branches  of  industry,  there  should 
be  increasing  facilities  to  prepare  our  youth  for  some  one 
of  them.  There  is  also  a  large  class  of  girls  leaving 
our  schools  who  cannot  find  employment  as  teach- 
ers. These  ought  to  be  specially  fitted  for  some  hon- 
orable and  lucrative  occupation. 

The  result  of  the  examinations  of  all  the  grades  of 
schools  are  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  for- 
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mer  years.     This  is  specially  true  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
aminations for  admission  to  the  High  School. 

The  whole  number  admitted  into  all  our  schools  the 
past  term  is  14,617,  fifteen  hundred  more  than  were 
admitted  the  corresponding  term  last  year.  There  have 
been  registered  in  the  High  School,  554 ;  into  eleven 
Grammar  schools,  4,207  ;  in  thirty-six  Intermediate, 
3,304,  and  in  thirty-eight  Primary  schools,  6,552. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  LEACH, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT  ON  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  present 
their  report  of  the  schools  for  the  winter  of  1883-4. 

The  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  of 
the  city  council,  and  by  authority  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, opened  ten  Evening  Schools  in  the  following 
locations : 

1.  On  Branch  avenue,  at  building  of  the  Wanskuck 
Company. 

2.  At  West  River  street,  in  school-house. 

3.  Orms  street,  old  school-house,  near  corner  of 
Smith  street. 

4.  Meeting  street,  near  North  Main  street,  old 
school-house. 

5.  East  street.  Reform  School  building. 

6.  Richmond  street,  near  Clifford,  old  school-house. 

7.  America  street,  near  Atwell's  avenue,  building 
owned  by  Baptist  State  Convention. 

8.  Harrison  street,  near  High  street,  old  chapel 
owned  by  the  city. 

9.  High  street,  corner  of  Valley,  basement  of  Church 
of  the  Messiah. 

10.  Oxford  street,  old  school-house. 
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These  schools  were  all  in  practically  the  same  locations 
as  for  two  or  three  previous  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  new  school  at  Wanskuck.  The  large  attend- 
ance, and  exceptional  degree  of  interest  manifested  in 
this  school,  and  the  commendable  progress  made  during 
the  winter,  proves  conclusively  the  absolute  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  school  at  this  point. 

The  buildings  used  for  these  schools,  and  the  accom- 
modations provided  in  other  respects  in  most  of  the 
schools,  have  been  such  that  it  is  strange  the  success 
attending  them  has  been  as  great  as  it  has.  Could  we 
have  buildings  constructed  with  reference  to  ap- 
proved methods  of  ventilation,  and  so  arranged  with 
folding  doors,  that  classes  could  be  formed  and  recita- 
tions held  in  separate  rooms,  the  whole  school  joining 
in  general  exercises  only,  and  could  we  have  desks,  in- 
stead of  the  long  forms  used  in  most  of  the  schools, 
the  results  of  our  winter's  work  would  be  increased 
many  fold,  and  increased  at  a  considerable  saving  in 
expense  to  the  city.  The  city  has  now  inaugurated 
the  plan  of  providing  some  accommodations  for  even- 
ing schools,  a  policy  this  committee  believes  to  be  one 
recommended  by  every  consideration  of  effectiveness  in 
school-work,  and  by  every  principle  of  sound  economy, 
provided  the  buildings  furnished  should  comply  with 
the  suggestions  we  have  indicated. 

The  committee  have  this  year  adopted  the  plan  of 
employing  a  principal  teacher  to  visit  the  schools  and 
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report  to  the  proper  persons  all  matters  requiring  any  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools. 
The  committee  believe  this  experiment  to  have  been 
a  decided  success.  The  wants  of  the  different  schools 
have  been  more  speedily  presented,  and  the  defects 
more  quickly  corrected,  than  ever  before.  No  author- 
ity was  delegated  to  this  officer,  he  simply  acting  as  the 
eye  of  the  committee  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  work  of  the  last 
winter  has  not  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  previous 
year.  The  schools  have  met  the  wants  of  two  classes 
of  scholars,  to  whom  they  have  ministered  in  very  dif- 
ferent, but,  perhaps,  in  equally  effective  ways.  There 
is  one  class  that  attends  school  with  the  earnest  desire  of 
increasing  their  slender  stock  of  learning,  of  making 
up  for  the  deficiencies  of  early  education,  and  of  fitting 
themselves  to  occupy  positions  of  greater  usefulness  in 
the  community,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  city  of 
which  they  are  residents.  To  this  class,  the  evening 
schools  come  as  an  untold  blessing,  and  far  be  it  from 
this  committee  to  undervalue  the  usefulness,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  existence  of  these  schools,  if  they  ministered 
to  the  wants  of  this  class  alone. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  class  to  whom  they  open 
their  doors.  There  is  another  class,  that  perhaps 
from  idle  curiosity,  perhaps  compelled  by  home 
authority,  or,  in  many  instances,  impelled  by  a  desire 
for  mischief,  flock  into  the    schools.     The   first  class 
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would  probably  make  good  citizens  in  any  event, 
but  this  class  is  the  one  from  which  all  the 
worst  elements  of  our  civilization  are  recruited.  To 
reach  it,  to  give  to  its  members  different  ideals,  to  pre- 
pare them  to  become  peaceable,  law-abiding  citizens, 
instead  of  brawling,  riotous  depredators  upon  society, 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  our  civilization,  and  a 
problem  upon  the  successful  solution  of  which  may 
depend  the  very  existence  of  our  institutions.  True, 
when  these  children  enter  our  schools,  we  do  not  find 
in  them  much  disposition  to  incline  themselves  to  study, 
and  very  little  inclination  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
necessary  discipline  of  the  school-room.  Undoubtedly, 
they  consume  much  time  from  teachers,  that  the  earn- 
est, quiet  scholars  are  compelled  to  lose  ;  still,  to  turn 
them  from  our  doors,  is  to  let  slip  the  very  opportunity 
that  is  offered  to  accomplish  the  reformation  in  their 
lives  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  society. 
While  we  do  not  find  a  disposition  to  study,  yet  faith- 
ful teachers  have  succeeded  in  imparting  much  useful 
knowledge  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  benefit,  and  while 
with  this  class  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt,  perhaps 
impossible  to  enforce,  the  strictest  discipline,  still  much 
has  been  done  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  respect  and 
obedience  to  authority  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  true 
growth.  In  accomplishing  these  results,  we  feel  that 
the  time  spent  and  the  money  expended  are  by  no 
means  lost,  but  may  hereafter  prove  of  even  greater 
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benefit  than  that  bestowed  upon  other  scholars  where 
the  results  are  apparently  much  greater. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  registered  is  2,043. 
The  average  number  belonging  is  1,272,  and  the  aver- 
age per  cent,  of  attendance  to  the  number  belonging  at 
the  close  of  each  week  is  77.21. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Evening  Schools  is  $12,207.03, 
including  $300  paid  commissioners  of  the  Brook  street 
district  for  the  use  of  the  Reform  School  building. 
Of  this  amount,  $10,125  is  for  salaries  of  teachers. 

There  remains  unexpended  of  the  appropriation  for 
Evening  Schools,  the  sum  of  $1,292.97. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  application  be  made 
to  the  city  council  for  authority  to  establish  not  more 
than  ten  Evening  Schools  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twenty  weeks  for  the  winter  of  1884  and  1885. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  Com- 
mittee. 

EDWARD  D.  BASSETT, 

Chairman. 
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EXEEOISES    OF    DEDICATIOl^. 


The  new  Elmwood  Grammar  School  Building  was 
formally  dedicated  October  8th,  1883,  with  appropriate 
exercises.  The  population  of  the  Elmwood  district 
has  increased  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
school  facilities  have  gradually  become  cramped  and  in- 
sufficient to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  an  overflow 
of  the  Intermediate  school  into  the  building  known  as 
the  Town  Clerk's  office  ;  also  into  upper  rooms  of  the 
building  opposite  the  old  Grammar  school  building  on 
Greenwich  street,  which  will  hereafter  be  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  Intermediate  school.  The  new  grammar 
school  edifice  is  situated  on  Vineyard  street,  is  a  solid 
and  graceful  structure  of  brick,  and  embodies  every 
possible  convenience  and  requisite  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  the  respect  of  corridors, 
which  jut  or  merge  directly  into  coat  and  cloak  rooms, 
its  interior  construction  diflFers  from  that  of  any  other 
school  building  in  the  city.  Particulars  of  cost,  con- 
struction, etc.,  will  appear  further  on.  Opening  from 
the  main  entrance,  to  the  right,  is  a  tastefully  carpeted. 
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and  furnished  parlor,  a  most  convenient  provision  on 
various  accounts. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  are  as  follows  :  Principal, 
George  F.  Weston ;  First  Assistant,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Hew- 
itt ;  Second  Assistant,  Miss  A.  D.  Padelford ;  Third 
Assistant,  Miss  Emma  Shaw  ;  Fourth  Assistant,  Miss 
Emily  R.  McCrillis ;  Fifth  Assistant,  Miss  L.  C.  Bur- 
roughs ;  Sixth  Assistant,  Miss  H.  E.  Humes. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  in  the  large  hall 
on  the  upper  floor.  ,  At  the  right  of  the  platform  stood 
a  Chickering  grand  piano,  and  occupying  seats  adjacent 
were  the  pupils  of  the  High  school,  accompanied  by 
the  Principal,  David  W.  Hoyt,  A.  M.  There  was  also 
a  general  attendance  of  the  assistant  teachers  of  the 
High  school,  other  city  schools  being  represented  by  as 
many  teachers  as  could  be  released  from  duty  at  the 
time. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Upon  the  platform  were  Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  His  Honor,  William 
S.  Hayward,  Mayor  ;  Nicholas  Van  Slyck,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  School  Committee ;  Fred.  I.  Marcy,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  City  Council ;  Rev.  M.  H.  Bixby,  D.  D. ; 
Rev.  James  G.  Vose,  D.  D.,  and  other  well-known  gen- 
tlemen and  educators. 

The  exercises  opened  with  an  anthem,  "  Worship 
and  Praise  be  to  God  on  High,"  by  the  pupils  of  the 
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High  School,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hood,  Master 
Clarence  Hamilton  presiding  at  the  piano  with  his  usual 
taste  and  skill.  The  parts  were  well  harmonized,  and 
the  singing  as  a  whole  was  excellent,  showing  the  ef- 
fects of  drill  and  conscientious  study. 

Next  followed  the  presentation  of  keys  to  His  Honor 
the  Mayor  by  Fred.  I.  Marcy,  Esq.,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

REPORT  OP  THE   BUILDING   COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Mayor: — November  18,  1881,  the  Joint  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Education  was  instructed  by  the  City  Council  to  procure 
plans  and  estimates  for  a  Grammar  school-building,  to  be  located  in 
the  western  district  of  the  Ninth  Ward. 

January  23,  1882,  afler  a  careful  examination  of  several  com- 
peting plans,  the  committee  selected  and  presented  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  their  adoption,  those  of  Messrs.  Wm.  R.  Walker  &  Son, 
architects,  of  this  city,  as  presenting  the  most  desirable  features, 
not  only  for  beauty  of  design,  but  as  being  the  most  compact  build- 
ing and  containing  all  the  requisites  for  a  complete  structure  of  this 
character  and  uses. 

February  6,  1882,  by  a  resolution  approved  by  your  Honor,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Education  were  *'  authorized  and  directed  "  to 
cause  a  Grammar  school-building  to  be  erected  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  presented  to  the  City  Council,  on  a  lot  of  land  owned  by 
the  city  on  Vineyard  street.  This  lot  contains  27,607  square  feet, 
and  cost  88,444.  The  sum  of  $40,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  alone,  and  $11,000  for  heating,  plumbing, 
furnishing  the  building,-  grading  and  fencing  the  lot^  and  for  th« 
construction  of  suitable  outbuildings. 

7 
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April  21,  1882,  the  contract  for  the  mason's  work  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  N.  B.  HortoD,  a  well-known  builder  of  this  citj,  and  that 
for  the  carpenter's  work  to  Messrs.  Fanning  &  Swan,  also  of  this 
city. 

Ground  was  broken  during  the  month  of  April,  1882,  for  the 
building,  and  the  work  was  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected  during  the  season,  until  cold  weather  set  in, 
when  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
satisfactory  material  somewhat  retarded  its  progress  and  delayed  its 
completion  UTitil  a  later  day  than  the  committee  had  hoped. 

The  building  contains  eight  school  rooms,  each  31x32  feet,  well 
heated  and  properly  ventilated,  seating  388  pupils. 

This  number  can  be  increased,  if  found  necessary,  without  incon- 
venience, to  accommodate  over  400  scholars. 

There  are  four  teachers'  rooms,  each  12x14  feet,  arranged  with 
modern  conveniences. 

.  The  rooms  of  all  the  assistants  are  connected  with  the  principaFs 
room  by  electric  appliances  and  speaking  tubes,  so  they  can  com- 
municate with  the  principaFs  room  without  leaving  their  rooms, 
saving  much  time  and  trouble. 

The  hall  within  which  we  are  now  assembled  is  66x82  feet,  with 
seats  for  800  persons,  showing,  should  an  emergency  arise  that 
would  call  for  increased  school  room,  that  the  capacity  of  the  build- 
ing for  accommodating  scholars  could  be  increased  about  one-third. 

The  facilities  and  safety  for  egress  from  this  building  in  case  of 
accident,  received  special  attention  from  the  committee. 

There  are  wide  stairways  of  easy  grade  at  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing, built  between  fire-proof  brick  walls,  and  with  the  outside  doors 
to  swing  both  ways,  prevents,  as  much  as  possible,  any  danger  from 
a  blockade  or  panic. 

The  building  is  heated  by  four  large  furnaces,  furnished  by  the 
Barstow  Stove  Company.  They  also  furnished  the  ventilating  appa- 
ratus and  castings  for  the  furniture.     To  Messrs.  Thomas  Phillips  & 
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Co.,  of  this  citj,  was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  plumbing  work, 
which  is  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  kind. 

The  desks,  seats,  etc.,  for  the  school  rooms  were  supplied  by  A. 
G.  Whit  comb  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  iron  fence  to  enclose  the  front  of  the  lot  is  to  be  furnished  by 
James  H.  Tower,  of  this  city. 

The  accounts  not  being  all  in,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact 
cost  of  the  building  complete,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will 
not  exhaust  the  appropriation  by  some  hundreds  of  dollars. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  ought  to  say  that  they  have  tried  to 
do  their  duty  by  the  city,  by  awarding  the  various  contracts  to 
parties  who  were  well  known  in  this  city  for  doing  good  and 
thorough  work,  and  to  add  that  the  committee  have  been  fairly 
dealt  with  by  them,  and  in  their  opinion  the  city  has  received  a  fair 
equivalent  for  its  money.  One  word  more,  I  wish  to  add  for  the 
committee,  that  is  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Obadiah  Slade,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Buildings,  of  this  city,  for  the  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions and  assistance  to  the  committee  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  a  pleasant  duty  for  me  to  announce,  in 
behalf  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  that  this 
building  is  completed,  and  also  to  add,  with  its  completion,  that  the 
citizens  of  this  ward  and  school  district  have,  after  long  delays  and 
patient  waiting,  acquired  the  increased  grammar  school  accommoda- 
tions they  so  sadly  needed,  and  they  so  long  have  asked  for. 

I  now  present  to  you  the  keys  of  the  Elmwood  Grammar  school- 
house,  and  through  you  to  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Providence 
upon  the  addition  of  another  fine  building  to  the  school  department, 
second  to  none  of  its  predecessors. 

We  believe  we  present  to  the  city,  and  to  the  citizens  of  this  ward, 
a  good  building,  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  uses  it  is  intended. 
It  is  substantially  constructed,  well  heated,  well  ventilated,  well- 
lighted,  and   that  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  all  needed  modern 
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improvements  to  make  it  complete  io  all  its  appointments,  as  well  as 
an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  to  the  ward  in  which  it  is  located. 

Upon  receiving  the  keys,  His  Honor  the  Mayor  re- 
sponded as  follows : 

mayor's  address. 

Mr.  Chairman  : — In  receiving  these  keys  from  your  committee 
it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  formally  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  this 
beautiful  school  building,  the  construction  of  which  for  the  past  year 
has  been  under  your  care  and  supervision. 

I  congratulate  you,  sir,  and  the  Committee  on  Education,  upon 
the  successful  termination  of  your  labors,  and  the  citizens  of  Provi- 
dence upon  this,  the  latest  addition  to  the  number  of  our  substantial 
and  elegant  public  buildings. 

Ample  in  it«  size  and  accommodations,  complete  in  its  internal 
and  external  arrangements,  advantageously  located  for  securing 
light,  air  and  ventilation,  and  w^ell  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed,  it  is  indeed  a  model  school  building.  This  portion  of 
our  city  has  long  felt  the  need  of  greater  and  better  accommodations 
for  grammar  school  scholars,  and  much  inconvenience  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  parents,  pupils  and  teachers  for  the  past  ten  years,  in 
the  changing,  cramped  and  inadequate  accommodations  which  have 
been  endured,  and  I  c(»ngratulate  the  residents  of  this  beautiful  and 
flourishing  section  of  the  city  upon  the  completion  of  this  building, 
and  feel  aissurcd  that  they  will  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  which  it 
so  amply  affords.  The  highest  success  of  a  school  does  not  depend 
upon  a  fine  building,  with  airy  rooms  and  ample  appurtenances. 
It  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  zeal  of  the  scholars  themselves,  the 
ability  and  faithfulness  of  the  instructors,  and  the  hearty  cooperation 
and  encouragement  of  parents.  While  admitting  this,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  immeasurable  advantages  to  be  derived  by  teachers  and 
scholars  alike  from  a  building  designed  like  this  to  facilitate  their 
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work  and  contribute  to  their  health  and  comfort.  To  secure  sound- 
ness of  mind  without  impairing  that  of  the  body  is  what  should  be 
our  aim,  and  money  expended  in  accomplishing  this  object  is  wisely 
spent. 

In  the  free  education  of  the  people  lies  the  safety  of  society  and 
the  public  welfare,  and  in  erecting  a  school-house  we  raise  a  bulwark 
in  the  defence  of  republican  institutions.  Of  this  we  as  a  city  have 
fortunately  not  been  unmindful,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  city 
that  a  liberal  policy  has  been  pursued  in  matters  pertaining  to  educa- 
tion. Additional  school  facilities  have  been  afforded  whenever  their 
need  has  been  plainly  shown,  and  the  advancement  of  this  depart- 
ment has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  representative  of  the  School  Committee, 
who  have  the  care  and  management  of  the  public  schools,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  commit  these  keys  to  your  charge. 

Nicholas  Van  Slyck,  Esq.,  as  President  of  the  School 
Committee,  upon  accepting  the  keys,  expressed  his 
thanks,  first  to  the  Mayor,  and  then  to  those  who  had 
so  liberally  contributed  towards  the  completion  of  the 
new  edifice.  In  contributing  thus,  they  had  done  much 
to  insure  the  education  of  those  for  whose  use  it  was 
designed ;  and  they  had  also  added  a  chaplet  to  the 
crown  of  this  beautiful  city.  He  then  presented  the 
keys  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  D.  D.,  adding : 

'*  I  now  present  to  you  these  keys,  and  to  your  enterprise  and  care 
has  been  due  in  no  small  degree  the  desirable  position  which  our  city 
has  attained  in  the  matter  of  education.  The  care  of  this  property 
now  passes  from  the  charge  of  the  School  Committee  into  yours. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you  that  the  great  need  of 
this  portion  of  the  city  has  at  last  been  met,  and  that  you  possess  a 
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building  in  convenience,  second  to  none  in  tlus  city,  or  even  in  New 
England.  You  have  now  no  excuse  for  not  doing  faithful  work. 
It  needs  something  besides  school  buildings.  The  citizens  of  Provi- 
dence who  have  contributed  their  money  so  liberally,  have  a  right 
to  look  to  you  to  furnish  that  something.  The  speaker  then  pro- 
ceeded to  emphasize  the  need  of  parental  influence  upon  the  pupil. 
The  good  of  the  public  school  demands  it.  Its  highest  aim  is  ful- 
filled in  bringing  together  the  children  of  all  classes,  to  receive  the 
common  education  that  is  given  by  the  city.  There  might,  the 
speaker  said,  be  causes  for  criticism ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  citizens 
of  Providence  have  not  been  deficient  in  providing  buildings  for  the 
education  of  its  children.  See  to  it  tliat  their  money  is  a  hundred 
fold  returned,  as  it  will  be,  if  you  do  your  duty. 

Un  Leach  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  : — It  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  receive  from 
your  hands  the  keys  of  this  fine  building ;  as  it  was  with  extreme 
reluctance  that  I  consented  to  speak  on  tliis  occassion.  Having  been 
present  and  spoken  on  eight  similar  occasions,  and  having  written 
more  than  one  hundred  quarterly  reports,  giving  full  expression  to 
my  views  on  various  subjects  in  relation  to  education,  I  felt  assured 
that  the  eloquent  thoughts  and  wise  counsels  of  others  would  be,  not 
only  more  appropriate  at  this  time,  but  would  be  more  highly  appre- 
ciated than  any  words  of  mine ;  but  as  my  interest  in  our  schools  is 
unabated,  and  increases  with  every  year's  experience  and  observa- 
tion, I  am  not  willing  to  shrink  from  anything  that  others  may  deem 
to  be  a  duty. 

The  prominent  thoughts  that  are  suggested  on  this  occasion  are, 
first,  what  are  the  high  aims  and  purposes  of  this  noble  building,  so 
beautifully  arranged,  and  so  admirably  adapted  in  all  its  departments 
for  health  and  comfort ;  and  by  what  means  and  agencies  can  our 
highest  expectation  be  fully  realized. 
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The  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  growth  and  development  of 
character  in  our  jouth,  is  so  gradual  that  we  are  not  able  to  com- 
prehend, in  its  vastness  and  extent,  the  magnitude  of  school  work. 
We  are  also  so  prone  to  look  at  the  present  that  we  do  not  bring  dis- 
tinctly before  our  minds  all  the  developments  of  the  future. 

Could  we  trace  and  follow  our  youth  from  life's  early  dawn 
through  all  the  changes  of  their  earthly  existence— could  we  in  pro- 
phetic vision,  see  the  moulding,  refining  and  elevating  influence  of 
the  highest  culture,  constituting  the  elements  of  true  manhood  and 
womanhood — could  we  behold  them  as  they  advance  in  life,  in  all 
their  social  and  civil  relations,  adorning  every  position,  the  humble 
as  well  as  the  highest,  with  an  upright  and  honorable  character — 
could  we  sec,  through  their  activity,  intelligent  industry,  directed  by 
the  wisest  counsels,  and  sustained  by  vigorous  effort,  ever  unfolding 
new  sources  of  wealth  and  happiness,  giving  dignity  to  labor  and 
crowning  it  with  abundant  success — could  we  follow  them  to  their 
happy  homes,  adorned  with  art  and  beauty,  and  enlightened  with 
true  wisdom,  their  children  like  olive  plants  around  their  table,  and 
could  this  beautiful,  prophetic  vision  be  contrasted  with  the  sad  pic- 
ture of  youth  growing  up  in  debasing  ignorance,  yielding  to  the 
baser  instincts  and  impulses  of  their  nature,  ungovcrned  and  unre- 
strained— could  we  see  them  as  they  advance  to  manhood,  in  their 
squalid  homes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  where  the  base  passions 
bear  sway,  plunging  its  victims  into  all  the  excess  of  vice  and  its  in- 
evitable misery,  and  like  vandal  hordes,  trampling  in  tlie  dust  every 
vestige  of  art  and  beauty,  and  with  suicidal  hands  severing  the  bonds 
of  social  order  and  civil  government,  and  could  this  contrast  be  so 
vividly  presented  to  our  mind  as  an  ever-abiding  reality,  should  we 
not  have  a  motive  power  for  effort  to  press  forward  in  advancing  the 
noble  cause  of  education,  that  ought  to  quicken  and  stir  from  its  in- 
most depths,  every  energy  of  the  soul. 

The  great  problem  that  is  now  being  discussed,  which  surpasses 
every  other  in  importance  in  securing  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
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our  city  is,  how  can  all  our  youth  be  best  educated  and  trained  for 
the  practical  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  ?  What  kind  of  edu- 
cation is  now  demanded? 

The  field  of  knowledge  is  now  so  vast  and  so  attractive,  and 
science  is  making  such  rapid  and  unprecedented  advances,  that  there 
is  an  almost  irresistible  tendency,  stimulated  oflen  by  ambitious  pa- 
rents, to  pervert  the  true  aim  and  end  of  education  by  making  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  too  extensive,  and  by  sacrificing  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  and  what  is  preeminently  useful,  for  tliat  which  is 
superficial  and  ornamental. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  asserted,  nor  too  often  repeated, 
that  the  true  value  of  knowledge  consists  not  in  its  extent  and 
variety,  but  in  its  use,  and  in  the  skill  and  energy  by  which  it  can 
be  applied. 

What  has  often  been  denominated  talent  or  genius,  is  but  the 
formation  of  fixed  habits  of  attention,  patient  thought,  and  that  will- 
power that  is  gained  by  persevering  culture,  that  can  concentrate  all 
the  energies  of  the  mind  on  any  particular  subject.  It  is  upon  this 
acquired  power,  when  worthy  directed  that  success,  in  every  pursuit 
in  life  mainly  depends. 

To  give  completeness  and  greater  efficiency  to  our  school  system, 
we  need  one  or  more  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  in  which 
our  youth  can  spend  one  or  more  of  the  last  yeai*s  of  school  life  in 
special  training  and  preparation  for  that  particular  sphere  of  active 
life  on  which  they  will  enter  when  they  leave  school.  This  addition 
to  our  school  system  has  been  so  often  recommended  and  urged,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  its  importance  at  the  present 
time. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  you,  teachers,  honor  your  calling, — 
there  is  none  higher,  none  more  noble.  Go  forth  to  your  work  clad 
in  all  the  panoply  of  knowledge,  beauty  and  truth.  Your  work  is  a 
progressive  one.  Be  not  satisfied  with  present  attainments,  but  press 
onward  in  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  experience  ^vith  ever  increasing 
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knowledge,  till  jrou  attain  the  skill  of  perfect  workmen ;  ever  re- 
membering that  it  is  not  only  your  high  privilege  and  imperative 
duty  to  train  our  youth  for  life's  work  and  life's  duties,  and  so  to 
invigorate  their  intellect  by  judicious  culture  and  patience,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  great  problems  of  the  age ; 
but  it  is  more  especially  your  bounden  duty  and  privilege  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  pure  and  noble  character.  Every  other  possession 
or  gift  is  fleeting  and  passes  away. 

The  delineations  on  the  silent  canvas  and  cold  marble,  though  en- 
dowed with  life  and  beauty  by  the  inspirations  of  genius,  fade  or 
crumble  to  the  dust,  but  the  creations  of  a  true  and  faithful  teacher 
outlive  all  time.  Even  the  unconscious  impressions  made  on  tender 
minds  are  as  imperishable  as  truth  itself. 

Ever  remember,  then,  that  it  is  your  exalted  privilege  to  unfold  the 
interior  beauties  of  the  soul  in  their  highest  perfection.  No  higher 
honor  was  ever  conferred  on  man.  It  is  yours,  too,  to  gain  un- 
fading laurels  to  deck  an  immortal  crown. 

The  pupils  of  the  High  School  then  sang  "  Five 
times  by  the  taper's  light,"  after  which  Rev.  M.  H. 
Bixby,  D.  D.,  of  the  Cranston  Street  Baptist  Church, 
oflfered  the  dedicatory  prayer,  expressing  devout  thanks 
for  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  for  the  common-school 
system  ;  also,  for  those  now  living  who  had  done  so 
much  to  enlarge  our  facilities  for  education.  He  prayed 
that  the  newly  completed  edifice  might  be  a  family 
blessing ;  and  that  teachers  who  should  do  their  work 
therein  might  be  faithful,  intelligent  and  moral ;  that 
knowledge  might  increase  and  a  sound  Christian  edu- 
cation extend  throughout  the  country,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  cover  the  whole  earth. 
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The  pupils  of  the  High  School  then  sang  '^The 
Chapel,"  and  the  Rev.  James  G.  Vose,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Beneficent  Congregational  Church,  made  a  pithy  and 
practical  address,  pleading  for  more  attention  to  proper 
use  of  language,  in  spelling  and  conversation ;  likewise 
for  a  more  general  enforcement  of  the  practical  arts,  of 
which  he  regarded  reading  as  one.  In  our  schools  there 
is,  perhaps,  too  little  acquaintance  with  English  litera- 
ture. Seek  to  form  a  good  style,  whether  written  or 
spoken.  There  are  men  and  women  who  never  went 
to  school  three  days  in  their  lives,  yet  they  read  and 
speak  good  English. 

Music  is  a  fine  art,  yet  a  practical  art ;  or  drawing, 
which  may  be  useful  not  only  in  domestic  life,  but  will 
procure  you  a  living, — a  very  important  consideration  in 
these  times. 

He  was  glad  to  have  heard  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  speak  of  the  preparation  of  schools  for  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  whereby  one  may  learn  something  about 
the  use  of  tools.  We  learn  gymnastic  exercise  ;  but 
the  speaker  thought  it  would  be  better  to  use  the 
muscles  in  something  practical.  He  did  not  think  such 
instruction  need  interfere  with  one's  mental  improve- 
ment. There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  nowadays 
as  to  which  is  the  best  system  of  instruction  ;  but  it  is 
a  great  thing  for  teachers  to  do  the  work  set  before 
them  in  the  best  way  possible. 
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In  conclusion,  he  addressed  the  pupils  who  are  to 
occupy  this  building :  ''  In  a  sense  it  is  to  be  your 
home.  Hence  it  is  in  your  keeping,  and  a  means  of 
good.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents, that  the  teacher  is  not  the  only  one  responsible, 
but  that  the  pupil  should  cooperate.  The  speaker 
doubted  not  that  this  school,  with  its  delightful  situa- 
tion and  healthy  air,  would  in  time  take  as  high  a  stand 
as  any  grammar  school  in  this  city. 

The  High  School  pupils  then  sang  "  Hark  the  cur- 
few's solemn  sound."  And  with  the  benediction,  by 
the  Kev.  J.  Hall  Mcllvaine,  the  exercises  came  to  a 
close,  and  the  large  company  availed  themselves  of  an 
invitation  to  inspect  the  building  interiorly,  roaming  at 
will  through  the  different  rooms,  and  expressing  their 
hearty  admiration  at  the  completeness  of  the  appoint- 
ments. In  the  school-yard  is  a  large  gong,  which  con- 
trols the  children  at  recess  ;  being  distinctly  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance.  There  is  a  perfect  system  of 
bell  connection  with  every  room  in  the  building  ;  like- 
wise speaking  tubes.  In  fact,  the  building  throughout, 
in  its  appointments,  architecture  and  finish,  is  as  com- 
plete as  the  best  possible  appliances  of  the  day  could 
make  it,  heating  and  ventilation  having  received  special 
attention  ;  and  our  Elmwood  residents  have  every  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  possession  of  so  com- 
plete and  generous  a  response  to  their  necessities. 
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HIGH   SCHOOL. 
CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


GREEK. 
I. 


1 .  Translate : 

(a.)  To'jTwu  3k  &7r(ixouffdvTa)i/  zrj  ftyjrpl  xai  xaza  rbv  abrbv 
xaipbv  xazavo^BoadvTcav  ra  zixva  r^c  Nco^rj^^  aoi^i^ij  auviji^  d^ew^ 
i/jia  euTexuoif  xai  dzexvou  ytviaOae, 

(b.)  npofiTjOth^  ic  uSazoz  xai  yr^r  dvOpconoo^  TzXdaa^^  (dwxeu 
auzoii;  xai  Ttop  XdOpa  Jcdc^  iv  pdp07jxc  xpu^a^. 

(c.)  6  Ueptreb^  Trapayevd/jteuo^  ec^  AcOeOmau,^^  i^atriXeus 
K7j<pz6(:^  ehps  zrjv  zouzoo  Ouyazepa  ^Ai^6popidai>  napaxeepiurjv 
fiopdi/  OaXaaaiip  xtjzbc. 

(d.)  Kpiovzo^  de  ^aacXti)o\^zo^^  oh  pcxpd  aupfopd  xazio'fB 
Qrj^a^,  ^ E7:tpnpi  yap  ^ Hpa  Itpifya'  el^e  npoawnov  pkv  yopai- 
x6c,  ^nfjOo^  Sk  Xiovzo^  xai  Tzzipuya^  opvcOo^, 

2.  Give  principal  parts  of  : — (auu)i^ij^  xpuipa^. 
Give  synopsis  of  : — ytviaOoi^  nXdaa^. 

Give  next  form  after: — pyjzpit  xazazo^euadvzwvi  /^c*  Ooya- 
ripa^  xTJzee^  intpuptt  npoaiono]^* 
Name  and  locate  all  verbal  forms  in  (d) . 

•Specimens  of  Examinations  during  the  school  year,  188S-1884. 
A 
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II. 

1.  Translate  at  sight : — Oifzo)  di^  Xupiaoifoi*  alpobi^zcu,  Xec- 
piaoifoz  o'  i::ti  i^pidr^^  TzapeXdwi/  ecTzei/y  ^AXX\  ib  d^dpe^^  touto 
fisp  tors  OTi  oifS*  di/  l^^wfe  i<naaia^ov^  tl  diXou  ziltadv  Seuo- 
ifwi^za  fis^Toej  ifij^  wifi^aaze  o'jj^  kkojiei/or  uk  xau  vuu  Ji^ezzo^ 
ffdij  8ei^a/dsi^  a^TOv  Tzpd^  ^Ava^i^eov  o^ze  idii^aro.  xai  fidXa  ipou 
airov  aq-d^oi^Toz-  b  S*  Ifij  i^opu^uv  a'jzou  TcpaaUou  /ia/J,oi> 
aui/dpj^BiP  i9s/J^aa£  JapSaifSl  ovze  rov  A'Aedpj^ou  trrpazeufiazo^ 
Tj  ka'jzw  Jdxioi^t  oyze.  izsi  /livzoe  iuk  ecXeade^  lipTj^  xai  iyio 
Treipdao/iOi  5,rf  du  d'jifWjiau  bpd^  dyadbv  TZoesTi/.  xai  6psi^  o^z(o 
Tzapaaxvjd^ta&t  w^  aupeoi^^  idi/  ~/oDc  J*  dua^ofieuor  b  dk  zXou^ 
itnoi  ttz  ^  HpdxAB£(u^'  djzai^zaz  oov  'he  ixsias  zttpda^ai  xaza- 
a'j^eTw  zd  ii*  dXXa^  izsiddp  ixecas  iXdwfJLtv^  ^oijXeuadjis&a. 

XenophoD,  Anabasis,  VI,  I,  32 — II. 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  iazaoia^ov^  ifjLOit^  iauzipy  dupw- 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  -fjps&rj^  eczeVi  winr^aaze^  dj/a^bp- 

4.  Give  the  synopsis  of  r</r€,  del' 

5.  Analyze  diS^aXXePn  zupdaopat ;  inflect  o,r^  r^.oDc- 

G.     Explain  the  force  of  every  pkv^  ds^  and  xaiy  in  the  passage. 

III. 

Translate  at  sight : — Taifza  dxo'jffa^  b  "^Hpaxludr^z  pdJ.a  i^t- 
z)Ajrf  xai  zpoazXdw]^  zip  ^Lvjf^r^  /Jys:.  "^ llnzlz  ^^^  aio{ffn)^ionv^, 
diztpzi^  iuzei/ti^cu  ix  Z7^^  zo'Jzwi>  szexpazeta^.  xai  duaffdi/ze^  ize 
zobc  czzou^  wyoi^zo  drrs/ayi/oj/rcc  e/c  '^b  kauzioi^  azpazbztdov- 
xai  ivzvj9v^  2'£'j(?3jc  zipzu  \-\^po^iApr^\^  rov  laozob  Ippr^'Aa 
zpbz  E£>o<f(oi^za  xai  xeXeier  a'jzbi^  xazapui^aa  zap  laozw  i'jfowa 
j^eXiou^  bz/Jza^^  xai  uzeaj^i^Btzae  a'jzfp  dzoddasei/  zd  re  y^opia  zd 
izi  Oa/.dzzjj  xai  zd).Xa  d  uziaj^ezo^  xai  i>  dzopprjzip  zoajadp- 
Bi^o^  Xiyei  oze  dxijxoe  /7o/yi//xoo,  d)^,  sc  uzoj^sepeo^  iaza:  Aaxsdae- 
povfioi^t  aaipib^  dzodai^dtzo  bzb  Sifipcouo^.  ize(TZ£?2oi^  dk  zabza 
xai  dlXoe  zokXoi  zw  Eti^oipwvzc  (i>c  dtaf^B^Xr^pii^o^  ztrj  xai  ifuXdz- 
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Tta^ax  dio:,  b  3s  dxoMOif  lauza  duo  hpeTa  ka^coi^  it^jszo  rip 
J:e  z(p  ^cuTcXzi  TTOTspd  ol  Xtpov  xal  dfist\/ou  Btrj  fiiusci^  rrafm  ^eu&jj 
Xiyzc  ^  dTzeii^au  ahif  rif^  irrpaTS'J/mTc,     di^oapsi  frjztp  dTZiiuae. 

Xenophon,  Anabasis  VII,  VI,  42,  43,  44. 

2.  Give  the  composition  and  derivation  of  aioippoi^iofizi^^  irnxfta- 
TSio^^  azpazdiTzdoy^  djroppijzifj,  dTZoyjipiO^. 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  <T<«>^^oow<>/i£V,   dTZoOai^dlzo^   dioc^ 
eiTj^  dTZiivai  after  ^. 

4.  Give  the  synopsis  of  d^zc/uVy  ecTj. 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  i^sTzldyrj^  dxijxos, 

6.  Give  all  the  prepositions  in  the  extract,   with  the  cases  that 
they  govern,  and  their  meanings. 

IV. 

1 .  "JVanslate  at  sight : — 

aozix  iTTScfjflzo  Kpoi^idrj^  Ipsdc^^ifuv  '^Hpr^i^ 
xtpzofiioc^  iizitam  Tzapd  ^Kijdr^v  dyapvjcov, 
*''o(Jiai  fxhi^  iVsus?A'jj  dpsyous^  eim  dedcou^ 
" UpTj  r  \'\pYzirj  xac  \lla)jxofizw/t^  \46r^i^if], 
dXX  yj  zoe  zat  i^offipc  xad^psi^cu  ttaop6ioa(u 
zip7:zat%\^'  z(p  3"  auze  (pdofipttdrjs  \l(ppo3izrj 
aUl  Tzapfdn^hoxz  xal  abzdb  xr^pa^  dfvjusc, 
xac  iA)i^  i^sadwasi^  ocopsi^ou  Oa'ueza&ai. 
d/X  fj  zoc  i^ixTj  fihv  dp7j£(pi?.ofj  Mzi^ekdou' 
'f^fiii^  dk  <ppa^(opLsff  o:rco(;  iazac  zdde  ipya, 
^  fj  auzc^  TZoXspSi^  z£  xaxbu  xai  (fjlonc)^  alvrjv 
dpaoiLiv^  -q  (fMzr^za  fuz"  dfufozipocm  fid?uo/i£i^, 
ec  3*  ah  Tzco^  z63s  Tzdai  ipiXo'u  xai  fjdh  yiifoezo^ 
fj  zoc  fiki^  ocxioczo  ;r6Arc  ITpcdpoco  dwixzo^^ 
abzc^  ff  'Apyslr^u  'Ekiur^u  Mei^ikao^  dyoczo!" 

Homer,  Iliad  IV,  5-19. 

2.  Give  the  Attic  forms  for  ipeOc^i/izi^,  irMaac^  oocac,  dsdcou^ 
zaK  ei(Top6(0(Tac,  J//<to//£^,  dpfozipoctrc. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  o£  napfdfxliXwxt^  and  a  synopsis  of 
xaOr^fiZvcu. 

4.  Explain  all  the  derived  and  compound  words  in  the  passage. 

5.  Scan  lines  10  and  14. 
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Greek  Composition. 
I. 

If  you  should  send  me,  I  would  come  with  triremes  and  boats. 
If  jou  had  wished  to  sail,  you  would  have  waited  around  until  I 
came.  I  will  sail  away  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  that  I  may 
come  quickly.  If  Cheirisophus  were  not  arranging  for  the  boats, 
Xenophon  would  not  stand  up.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  provisions, 
we  will  provide  them  from  the  enemy's  country.  Xenophon  asked 
whether  the  market  was  sufficient.  It  seemed  best  not  to  march 
carelessly  and  unguardedly  for  provisions. 

II. 

If  we  are  many,  we  shall  be  in  honor  and  shall  have  provisions ; 
but  if  we  should  be  separated,  we  would  not  be  able  to  take  nourish- 
ment. Xenophon  said,  that  if  any  one  should  be  caught  going  away, 
he  should  be  judged  as  doing  wrong.  Whenever  Silanus  shouted, 
the  soldiers  did  not  endure  it.  If  they  had  found  him  running  away 
they  would  have  inflicted  punishment.  The  men  of  Ilcraclea  sent 
boats  in  order  that  the  army  might  sail  away.  The  generals  [say, 
that  they  will  sail  to  Phasis,  if  there  are  boats.  Xenophon  said, 
that  he  would  not  say  to  the  army,  that  he  wished  to  occupy  the 
country  of  the  Phasiani.  There  the  generals  tried  to  persuade,  each 
his  own  captains. 

f-*-^ 


LATIN. 
I. 

1 .     Translate  at  sight : — 

Eo  modo  inter  se  duo  imperatorcs,  summi  viri,  certabant,  ipsi 
pares,  ceterum  opibus  disparibus.  Nam  Metello  virtus  militum  erat, 
locus  adversus ;  Jugurtha  alia  omnia  praeter  milites  opportuna. 
Demique  Romani,  ubi  intijlligunt  ncque  sibi  perfugium  esse,  neque 
ab  hoste  copiam  pugnaudi  fieri — et  jam  vesper  erat — advcrso  coUe, 
sicuti  praeceptum  fuerat,  evadunt.  Amisso  loco,  Numidae  fusi  fiiga- 
tique ;  pauci  interiere,  plerosque  velocitas  et  regio  hostibus  ignara 
testata  sunt. 

Sallust,  Jugurtha,  c.  52. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


2.     Analyze  the  sentence,  Denique  ....  evadunt^  into   principal 
and  subordinate  clauses,  giving  connective,  subject,  and  predicate. 
Give  the  principal  parts  of  fust  and  interiere. 
Give  the  construction  of  hostibus. 

II. 

1 .  Translate  at  sight : — 

Haud  diuturna  ira  populi  in  Cassiura  fuit.  Dulcedo  agrariae  legis 
ipsa  per  se,  absente  auctore,  subibat  animos  ;  acccnsaquo  ea  cupidi- 
tas  est  malignitate  Patrum  ;  qui  devictis,  eoanno  Volscis  Aequisque, 
militem  praeda  fraudavere  ;  quidquid  captum  ex  hostibus  est,  vendi- 
dit  Fabius  consul,  ac  redegit  in  publicum*  Invisum  erat  Fabium 
nomem  plebi  propter  novissimum  consulem  :  tenere  tamen  Patres,  ut 
cum  L.  Aemilio  K.  Fabius  consul  crearetur.  Eo  infestior  facta 
plebes  seditione  domestica  bellum  externum  excivit :  bello  deinde 
civiles  discordiae  intermissiae ;  uno  auimo  Patres  ac  plebes  rebellan- 
tis  Volscos  et  Aequos,  duce  Aemilio,  prospera  pugna  vicerc.  Plus 
tamen  hostium  fuga,  quam  proelium  absumpsit ;  adeo  pertinaciter 
fusos  insecuti  sunt  equites.  Castoris  aedes  eodem  anno  Idibus 
Quinctilibus  dedicata  est. 

Livy,  b.  II,  c.  XIII. 

2.  State  the  general  use  of  haud. 
Give  the  construction  o^  praeda. 
Give  the  comparison  of  novissimum. 

Give  five  derivatives  from  the  above,   with  their  formation. 
Give  five  compounds  from  the  above,  with  their  formation. 
State  the  general  nature  of  an  agrarian  law,  by   what  class  it 
was  opposed,  and  the  reason  of  their  opposition. 

III. 

Traofilate  at  sight : — 

Gentem  quidem  nullam  video,  neque  tam  humanum  atque  doctam, 
neque  tam  immanem  tamque  barbaram,  quae  non  significari  futura, 
et  a  quibusdam  intcllegi,  praedicique  posse  censeat.  Principio 
Assyrii,  ut  ab  ultimis  auctoritatem  rcpetam,  propter  planitiem  mag- 
nitudinemque  regionum  quas  incolebant,  cum  coclum  ex  omni  parte 
patens  atque  apertum  intuerentur,  trajectioncs  motusque  stellarum 
observaverunt :  quibus  notatis,  quid  cuique  significaretur,  memoriae 
prodideruDt.     Qua  in  natione  Chaldaei,   non  ex  artis  sed  ex  gentis 
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vocabiilo  noniiriati,  divitiirna  observatioue  sidenim,  scientiam  putan- 
tur  cfficisse,  ut  praedici  posset,  quid  ciiique  eveuturuin,  et  quo  quis- 
que  fatu  natus  csset.  Eandem  arteni  etiam  Aegyptii,  longinquitate 
temporum  iunumcrabilibus  pacne  saoouHs,  cousecuti  putantur.  Cil- 
icnm  autcm  et  Pisidarum  gens,  et  his  finitima  Painphylia,  quibus 
nationibus  praefuimus  ipsi,  volatibus  avium  cantibusque,  ut  certissi- 
mis  siguis,  declarari  res  futuras  putant.  Quam  vcro  Graecia  colo- 
niam  misit  in  Aeoliain,  loniam,  Asiara,  Siciliam,  Italiam,  sine 
Pythio,  ant  Dodonaeo,  aut  Hammonis  oraculo  ?  aut  quod  bellum 
susceptum  ab  ea  sine  eonsilio  deorum  est? 

Cicero,  De  Divinationibus,  c.  I. 

IV. 

1 .  Translate  at  sight : — 

M.  T.  C.  Imp.  M.  Caelio,  Acdili  Curuli.  S.  D. 

Marco  Fabio,  viro  optimo  et  homine  doctissimo,  familiarissime 
utor,  rairificeque  eum  diligo,  cum  propter  summum  ingenium  ejus 
summamque  doctrinara,  turn  propter  singuhvrem  modestiam.  Ejus 
negotium  sic  velim  suscipias,  ut  si  esset  res  mea.  Novi  ego  vos 
magnos  patronos :  bominem  occidat  oportet,  qui  vestra  opera  uti 
velit.  Sed  in  hoc  homine  nuUam  excipio  excusationem.  Omnia 
relinques,  si  me  amabis,  cum  tua  opera  Fabius  uti  volet. 

Ego  res  Romanas  vehementur  exspecto  et  desidero  :  in  primisque 
quid  agas  scire  cupio.  Nam  jamdiu,  propter  hiemis  magnitudinem, 
nihil  novi  ad  nos  afferebatur.      Vale  ! 

Cicero  Epistalae  ad  Familiares,  II,  14. 

2.  lixplain  the  subjunctives  : — velim^  suscipias^  esset^  vclit^    agas. 
Give  the  etymology  of  doctrinam^  occidat^  excusationem, 

V. 

1.     Translate  at  sight : — 

Quod  si  penitus  pcrspicere  posses  concordiam  Ligariorum,  omnes 
fratres  tecum  judicares  fuisse.  An  potest  quisquiam  dubitare  quin, 
si  Q.  Ligarius  in  Italia  esse  potuisset,  in  eadeni  sentontia  fuerit 
futurus,  in  qua  fratres  fucrunt?  Quis  est  qui  honim  consensum  con- 
spirantem  et  paene  conflatum  in  hae  propc  aequalitate  fraterna 
noverit,  qui  hoc  non  scntiat,  quidvis  prius  futurum  fuisso,  quam  ut 
hi  fratres  diversas  scntias  fortunascjue  sequercntur?    Voluntato  igitur 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  vii 

omnes  tecum  fuerunt,  tcmpestate  abrcptus  est  unus  :  qui  si  consilio 
id  fecissct,  esset  eorum  similis,  quos  tu  tamen  salvos  esse  voluisti. 
Sed  ierit  ad  bellum,  dissenserit  non  a  te  solum,  vcrum  etiam 
a  fratribus :  hi  te  orant  tui.         * 

Pro  Q.  Lis^ario  XII,  12  lines. 

2.  Explain  the  mode  of  jyosses^  fuisse^  fuerit^  futurus^    sential^ 
sequerentur, 

3.  Give  the  stems  of  sententia^  qui^  horum^  oinnes^  unus^  id^  tu  ; 
verb  and  tense  stems  o^/ecissit, 

4.  Give  a  complete  synopsis  o^ posses^  voluisti, 

5.  Explain  the  composition  and  derivation  with   endings  of  con- 
cordiam^  potest^  aequalitcUe^  consensum^  ahreptus, 

6.  Mark  the  quantity  of  all  vowels  in  the  first  sentence. 

VI. 

1 .  Translate  at  sight :  — 

Fama  volat  parvam  subito  volgata  per  urbem, 
Ocius  ire  equit^s  Tyrrhcni  ad  litora  regis. 
Vota  metu  duplicant  matres,  propriusque  periclo 
It  timor,  et  major  Martis  jam  apparet  imago. 
Tum  pater  Euandrus  dextram  complexus  euntis 
Ilaerct,  inexpletus  lacrimans,  ac  talia  futur  : 
"  O  mihi  praeteritos  referat  si  Juppiter  annos, 
Qualis  eram,  cum  primam  aciem  Praeneste  sub  ipsa 
Stravi  scutorumque  incendi  victor  acervos, 
Et  regem  hac  Erulum  dexira  sub  tartara  misi, 
Nascent!  cui  tris  auimas  Feronia  mater — 
Ilorrendum  dictu — dederat — tenia  arnia  movendii, 
Tcr  Iciu  otorueudus  LTat ;  cui  tum  Liimon  onuiisi 
Abstulit  haec  animas  dcxtra.  et  totidom  exuit  armis, — 
Non  ego  nunc  dulci  amplexu  divellerer  usquam, 
Nate,  tuo,  neque  finitimo  Mezeutius  umquam 
Huic  capiti  insultans  tot  ferro  saeva  dedisset 
Funera,  tarn  multis  viduasset  civibus  urbem. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  VIII,  554-571. 

2.  Compare  ocius^  proprius,  major ;  explain  the  mode  of  referat^ 
divellerer. 

3.  Give  the  verb  stem  and  the  special  stems  of  iV,  haerct^  stravi^ 
dictu,  dedisset. 
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4.  Give  the  steins  of  litora,  roto,  metu^    imago ^    aciem^    regem^ 
cuiy  capitis  funer a ^  urbem. 

5.  Give  /atu8  in  full. 

6.  Scan  aud  prove  the  fourteenth  line. 

VII. 

1.  Translate  at  sight : — 

"  Dum  bello  Argoliei  vastabant  Pergama  reges 
Debita  casurasque  inimicis  ignibus  arccs, 
Non  ullum  auxilium  miseris,  non  arma  rogavi 
Artis  opisque  tuae  ;  nee  te,  carissime  conjunx. 
Incassumve  tuos  volui  exercere  labores, 
Quamvis  et  Priami  deberem  plurima  natis, ' 
£t  durum  Aeneae  flcvissem  saepe  laborcm. 
Nunc  Jovis  imperiis  Rutulorum  constitit  oris  : 
Ergo  eadem  supplex  veaio,  et  sanctum  mihi  numen 
Arma  rogo,  genetrix  nato.     Te  filia  Nerei, 
Te  potuit  lacrimis  Tithonia  flectere  conjunx. 
Aspice,  qui  coeant  populi,  quae  moenia  clausis 
Ferrum  acuant  portis  in  me  exscidiumque  meorum." 

^^  Quid  causas  petis  ex  alto?  fiducia  cessit 
Quo  tibi,  diva,  mei?  Similis  si  cura  fuisset ; 
Turn  quoque  fas  nobis  Teucros  armare  fuisset ; 
Nee  Pater  omnipotens  Trojam  nee  fata  vetabant 
Stare  decemque  alios  Priamum  superesse  per  annos. 
Et  nunc,  si  bcllare  paras  atque  haec  tibi  mens  est, 
Quidquid  in  arte  raea  possum  promittere  curae, 
Quod  fieri  ferro  liquidove    potest  electro, 
Quantum  ignes  animaeque  valent,  absistc  prccando 
Viribus  indubitare  tuis.** 

Virgil,  Aeneid  VIII,  373-386  ;  395-404. 

2.  Change  the  second   passage   to   indirect   discourse    depending 
upon  a  past  tense. 

3.  Scan  and  prove  the  ninth  line  of  the  first  passage. 

4.  Give  the  compositit)u  and  derivation  of  supplex^  numen^  gene- 
trix^  exscid{u7n,  Jiducia, 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts   of  cojistitit^  flectere^    acuant^    cessit, 
ahsiste. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS,  ix 

6.     Form  an  hexameter  verse  from  the  iaitial  words  of  the  first 
passage. 

Latin  Composition. 
I. 

Translate  into  Latin  : — 

Lentulus  and  the  other  chief  men  of  the  conspiracj^  had  prepared 
great  forces  at  Rome.  After  Catiline  came  into  the  Faesulan  terri- 
tory with  an  army,  Lucius  Bestia,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  having 
held  an  assembly,  complained  of  the  actions  of  Cicero,  and  laid  upon 
the  consul  the  odium  of  the  war.  Upon  this  signal  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  followed  out  each  his  own  part  of  the  work.  Statilius 
and  Gabinius  set  fire,  at  the  same  time,  to  twelve  suitable  parts  of 
the  city.  Cethegus  beset  the  door  of  Cicero  and  attacked  the  consul 
with  violence.  One  of  the  conspirators  had  before  said  that  at  such 
a  crisis  there  was  need  of  action,  not  of  deliberation,  and  he,  with  a 
few  others,  now  made  an  attack  upon  the  senate  house.  Then, 
while  all  were  smitten  with  conflagration  and  slaughter,  they  burst 
forth  to  Catiline.     They  were  men  fierce  by  nature  and  prompt  of 

action. 

II. 

Translate  into  Latin  : — 

Lucius  Catiline  ought  to  have  been  put  to  death,  and  some  accused 
the  consul  because  he  had  not  seized  him,  instead  of  allowing  him  to 
escape.  But  although  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  strict- 
ness of  the  government,  and  the  public  welfare  demanded  that 
Catiline  should  be  visited  with  the  severest  punishment,  yet  the 
consul  did  not  judge  this  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  For  there  were 
many  who  did  not  believe  those  things  which  Cicero  had  reported. 
Cicero  did  not  think  that  by  his  removal  all  danger  was  warded  off 
from  the  Roman  people,  or  he  would  have  removed  Catiline  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  But  not  even  then  was  the  fact  proved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all ;  and  he  saw  that  if  he  should  punish  him  with 
death,  he  would  be  unable,  being  oppressed  by  unpopularity,  to  fol- 
low up  his  accomplices.  But  he  thought  that  he  had  now  brought 
the  matter  to  such  a  point,  that  they  could  fight  openly,  since  they 
saw  the  enemy  clearly. 
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ni. 

It  canuot  be  denied  that  Cicero  watched  more  keenly  for  the  safety 
of  the  republic  than  Catiline  for  its  destruction.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  confederates  of  your  madness  and  crime  came  with  you 
into  the  house  of  M.  Laeca.  Though  you  are  silent,  there  are  cer- 
tain in  this  senate  who  will  not  deny  that  they  were  with  you. 
Should  we  not  ask  in  what  city  do  we  live,  if  there  are  those  here, 
who  plan,  concerning  its  destruction  ?  If  he  had  not  chosen  those  to 
leave  at  Rome,  would  he  have  marked  out  parts  of  the  city  for  con- 
flagration? Two  Roman  knights  promised  that  they  would  free  him 
from  fear,  with  regard  to  my  life,  by  killing  me  in  my  bed.  Cicero 
said  that  he  discovered  all  these  things  when  scarcely  their  assembly 
was  dismissed  ;  that  he  fortified  his  house  with  greater  guards  ;  that 
he  shut  out  those  whom  Catiline  had  sent  to  salute  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  those  very  ones  came,  who,,  he  had  already  foretold  to 
many  chief  men,  would  come  at  that  time. 

IV. 

Cicero  had  great  genius,  though  he  perceived  how  small  it  was ; 
he  had  great  practice  in  speaking,  in  which  he  did  not  deny  that  he 
was  moderately  well  versed ;  he  had  considerable  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  oratory,  derived  from  the  pursuits  and  discipline  of  the  best 
arts,  because  no  time  of  his  life  had  been  free  from  them  ;  yet  he 
thought  that  A.  Licinius  Archias  ought  to  demand  back  from  him, 
the  fruit  of  all  these  things.  Although  this  seems  wonderful,  since 
Archias  was  a  poet  and  Cicero  was  an  orator,  do  not  doubt  that  he 
spoke  the  truth.  For  Cicero  well  says  that  all  the  arts  which  per- 
tain to  a  liberal  education  have  a  certain  common  bond.  Jf  he  was 
greatly  delighted  with  this  man,  it  was  because  he  furnished  him  that 
with  which  his  mind  was  refreshed  from  forensic  tumult.  Could 
Cicero  have  spoken  daily  upon  so  great  a  variety  of  subjects  unless 
he  had  cultivated  his  mind  by  learning?  He  gave  to  books  that  time 
which  others  devote  to  celebrating  festive  days,  to  pleasures,  to 
banquets,  and  to  rest.     Who  can  blame  him  ? 
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FRENCH. 

I. 

1.  Translate  at  sight: — Esope, — Un  jour  fisope  rencoutra  un 
vojageur,  qui,  apres  Tavoir  salu^,  lui  dit:  *'  En  courbien  de  temps 
pourrai-je  arriver  h  er  bourg  que  nous  voyons  \k  bas?"  "  Marche," 
lai  r^pondit  £sope — "Je  sais  bien,"  lui  r6plique  le  voyageur, 
qu'il  faut  que  je  marche  pour  y  arriver;    mais  dis-moi   en   combien 

d'heures  j'  y  arrivepii?"  '*  Marche,"  lui  r6pete  fisope.  '*  Ce  drole 
se  moque  de  moi  "  ^dit  V  Stranger  en  murmurant:  ^^  je  ne  lui  de- 
manderai  plus  rien  "  ;  et  il  continue  sou  chemain,  '^  H6  ",  lui  crie 
^sope,"  un  mot  I  Dans  deux  heures  tu  arriveras  au  bourg." 

Le  voyageor  s'arrSte  tout  6tonn6,  et  lui  demande  comment  il  se 
fait  qu'il  sache  k  present  qu'il  arrivera  dans  deux  heures.  ''  Eh  ! 
comment  pouvais-je  te  le  dire,  avant  d'avoir  vu  comment  tu  mar- 
chais." 

2.  Principal  parts  and  synopsis  of  fait, 

3.  Inflect  the  present  indicative  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
of  diL 

4.  Give  a  synopsis  of  il/aut. 

5.  Translate  into  French  : — A  traveler  walked  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  in  nine  days  ;  how  many  miles  did  he  walk  a  day  ?  Give 
the  answer  in  French. 

6.  Give  the  plural  of  all  the  pronouns  in  the  passage,  in  the 
same  case  and  gender. 

7.  Translate  into  French : — 

Had  nature  favored  Demosthenes  ?  On  the  contarary  she  seemed 
to  have  refused  to  him  all  the  means  of  becoming  au  orator. 

8.  Translate: — What  did  Eudamidas  bequeath  to  his  friends? 
He  bequeathed  to  his  friend  Ar6thus  the  care  of  supporting  his  aged 
mother,  and  to  Carixdne  the  care  of  giving  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. 
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II. 

1.  Translate: — N' est-ce  pas  le  pauvre  Bayard  que  je  vois  au 
pied  de  cet  arbre,  etendu  sur  I'lierbe,  et  perce  d'  un  grand  coup? 
Oui,  c'est  lui-meme.  H61as  !  je  le  plains.  Eu  voila  deux  qui  per- 
issent  aujourd'hui  par  nos  arraes :  Vandenessc  et  lui.  Ces  deux 
Fran^ais  ^taient  deux  ornements  de  leur  nation  par  leur  courage. 
Je  sens  que  niou  coeur  est  encore  touch6  pour  sa  patrie.  Mais  avan- 
^ons  pour  lui  parler.  Ah  !  mon  pauvre  Bayard,  c'est  avec  douleur 
que  je  te  vois  en  cet  6tat. 

2.  Write  the  five  principal  parts  of : — je  voisy  je  plains^  je  sens^ 
venir. 

3.  Write  in  French  : — 

1.)  Your  ancle  will  be  obliged  to  leave  London. 
2.)  The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  leave  the  town. 

4.  Write  in  French  : — 

I  understand  well  that  you  are  sorry  to  see  yourself  in  my  hands 
by  the  fate  of  w^ar ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  treat  you  as  a  prisoner,  I 
wish  to  keep  you  as  a  good  friend,  and  to  take  care  of  your  recovery 
as  if  you  were  my  own  brother.  So  you  ought  not  to  be  sorry  to 
see  me. 

5.  Translate  at  sight : — 

Dieu  Eevele  Par  La  Nature,  L*Air. — Apres  avoir  consid6r6  les 
eaux,  appliquons-nous  k  examiner  d'autres  masses,  encore  plus  ^ten- 
dues.  Voyez-vous  ce  qu'on  nomme  Fair?  C'est  un  corps  si  pur,  si 
subtil  et  si  transparent,  que  les  rayons  des  astres,  situ^s  dans  une 
distance  presque  infinie  de  nous,  le  percent  tout  entier,  sans  peine, 
et  en  un  seul  instant,  pour  venir  eclairer  nos  yeux.  Un  peu  moins 
de  subtilit^  dans  ce  corps  fluide  nous  aurait  derobd  le  jour,  ou  ne 
nous  aurait  laiss^  tout  au  plus  qu'une  lumiere  sombre  et  confuse  com- 
me  quand  I'air  est  plein  de  brouillards  6pais.  Nous  vivous  ploughs 
dans  des  abimes  d*air,  comme  les  poissons  dans  des  abimes  d'eau. 
De  mSme  que  Teau,  si  elle  se   subtilisait,    deviendrait  une   espece 
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ziai^cu  OS  OS.  o  Ss  oxomou  -ia'jza  dbo  hnv,a  hifiioi^  it^'jero  ztp 
J:i  Zip  ^aadst  Tzozefxi  ol  Xipovf  xal  d/isevov  eeij  [xii^uiJ  Tzafxl  lz\j&7^ 
kiyu  7j  dzeswu  ahv  zip  azpazvjiuizt,     dwnpst  abzip  dTceiufxi. 

Xenophon,  Anabasis  VII,  VI,  42,  43,  44. 

2.  Give  the  composition  and  derivation  of  tjcocppoxd/isu,  iTCcxpa- 
zv.fjL^y  (TzpaziTTsdov^  dTToppijztp^  UZO'j^zipCO^. 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  acotppovcoptif^   dKodavdlzo^   dioe^ 
eeij^  dTTcii^au  after  yj. 

4.  Give  the  synopsis  of  dTTcpeu^  ttfj, 

.*>.     Give  the  principal  parts  of  i^sTZ/Ayrj,  dxrjxos, 
6.     Give  all  the  prepositions  in  the  extract,  with  the  cases  that 
thej  govern,  and  their  meanings. 

IV. 

1 .  Translate  at  sight : — 

wjzex  iTZZcpdzo  Kpoi^idrj^  ipedc!^sp£i^  '^Hpr^i^ 
xspzofiioc^  izieaae  izapd  ^ikrjdrjV  dyapVMov. 
"'  dOeai  pkif  M£Uc)A:p  dpsyous^  eiai  Oedcoi/, 
" Hprj  r  ^Apyzirj  xai  \Ua)jcop£i^r/c:;  \idrjvyj, 
d/j!  fj  zoc  zal  ]/6a(fc  xadr^ptvm  tlaopoioam 
zep'jztad^oi^'  Zip  ff  auze  (pdoppewij^  \l(ppodizrj 
aUc  Ttappip^Aioxs,  xal  auzou  xr^pa^  dpui^s:, 
xai  )AJ\^  i^zadcoaei^  oiopzuoi^  dai^izaf^at, 
dXX  fj  zoc  i^txTj  pkv  dprjiifckou  Msi^sAdow 
'fjfitis  Sk  ifpa^iopzff  oTTiot;  iaz(X£  zdds  ipya, 
Tj  p  auzc^  TToXspii^  ze  xaxbi^  xal  if'AoTziv  alvtjv 
opaoptv^  Tj  iftXbzT^za  pzz  dfufozkpoiat  ^dkiOfiBu, 
ti  3*  ad  TZio^  zoos  Tzdac  ifikov  xal  iljdh  yivoczo^ 
i^  zoc  fiev  oixioczo  noh^  Hptdpoco  di^rxxzo^y 
auze^  3'  \4pYeir^u  ^FMurji^  Mei^iAuo::  dyoezo,^^ 

Homer,  Iliad  IV,  5-19. 

2.  Give  the  Attic  forms  for  iptOc^^ipzv,  iTzisirm,   dotal,  dzdcoi^, 
zal^  iiaophioaax^  opaopzv^  dpifozipotat, 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  -Kappkp^hoxz^  and  a  synopsis  of 
xaOi^ptvm, 

4.  Explain  all  the  derived  and  compound  words  in  the  passage. 

5.  Scan  lines  10  and  14. 
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GEOMETRY. 

1.  A  secant  cats  two  parallel  lines.     State  all  the  known  truths 
relating  to  the  angles  formed. 

2.  State  and  prove  the  value  of  the  sum  of  the  ulterior  angles  of 
any  polygon. 

3.  State  all  the  theorems  relating  to  two  circumferences  which 
intersect. 

4.  State  and  prove  all  the  cases  of  equality  of  right  triangles. 

5.  Problem :    To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  circle,  from  a  point  with- 
out. 


ENGLISH  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


FIRST    CLASS. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  Define  wealth,  capital,  value,  and  profits. 

2.  What  is  the  origin  of  capital?  and  what  are  its  various  forms? 

3.  Discuss  the  causes  of  difference  in  the  eifciency  of  labor.  Is 
the  cost  of  production  necessarily  high  because  the  nominal  cost  of 
labor  is  high?     Why  are  wages  high  in  the  United  States? 

4.  State  Adam  Smith's  rules  of  equitable  taxation. 

5.  Define  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties.  What  is  the  best 
tariff  for  revenue  purposes,  and  why? 

6.  Define  money.  What  is  the  legitimate  agency  of  government 
with  respect  to  money? 

7.  State  the  principal  functions  of  credit. 

8.  Name  and  explain  the  offices  of  banks. 

9.  State  the  theories  of  protection  and  of  free  trade, 
10.     Name  and  discuss  the  several  kinds  of  paper  money. 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

1 .  Give  some  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prose  authors  and  their 
works. 

2.  Give  an  account  of. Edmund  Spenser's  greatest  work. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  theological  writers  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  Commonwealth,  and  name  two  works  of  each. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  John  Bunyan. 
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5.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  historians  of  the  eighteenth  centarj, 
and  name  their  works. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  James  Thomson. 

7.  Describe  the  Augustan  Age  of  English  Literature. 

8.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  artificial,  romantic,  and 
lake  schools  of  poetry?     Name  authors,  with  one  work  of  each. 

9.  Write  quotations  from  three  different  authors,  naming  the 
work  from  which  each  is  taken. 

10.  Name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  works,  state  the 
class  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  period  when  it  was 
written :  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "  Comus,"  "  Canter- 
bury Tales,"  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  ''The  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
"  Henry  Esmond,"  '*  The  Rambler,"  *'  Barnaby  Rudge,"  "  Tom 
Jones,"  and  the  ''  The  Hind  and  Panther." 

ENGLISH   ETYMOLOGY. 

Give  the  derivation,  history,  and  present  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing words : 


1 .  Alphabet. 

2.  Arena. 

3.  Boudoir. 

4.  Crucible. 

5.  Cannel. 

6.  Euphonic. 

7.  Inspire. 

8.  Lethean. 


10.  Money. 

1 1 .  Orange. 

12.  Parlor. 

13.  Rival. 

14.  Saunter. 

15.  Sympathy. 

16.  Vulgar. 

1 7.  Weary. 


9.     Mischief. 

18.  From  what  languages  are  the  prefixes  syn^  con^  and  mis  de- 
rived?    Define  them,  with  examples. 

19.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  suffix  e/i,  in  vixen^  oxen,  golden,  and 
deepen, 

20.  Add  is/t,  to  red,  blue,  and  knave,  also  ism  to  tory,  with  mean- 
ing and  spelling  rules.     Write  the  plural  of  tory,  with  spelling  rule. 
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omnes  tecum  fuerunt,  tempcstate  abreptiis  est  unua  :  qui  si  consilio 
id  fecisset,  esset  eorum  similis,  quos  tu  tamen  salvos  esse  voluisti. 
Sed  ierit  ad  bellum,  dissenserit  non  a  te  solum,  vcrum  etiam 
a  fratribus :  hi  te  oraut  tui.         - 

Pro  Q.  Liisrario  XII,  12  lines. 

2.  Explain  the  mode  of  posses,  fuisse^  fueril,  futurus^    sential, 
sequerentur. 

3.  Give  the  stems  of  sententia^  qui,  horum,  onines^  unus^  id,  tu  ; 
verb  and  tense  stems  o^/ecissit, 

4.  Give  a  complete  synopsis  of  posses,  voluisti. 

5.  Explain  the  composition  and  derivation  with   endings  of  con- 
cordiatn^  potest,  aequalitcUe,  consensurn,  abreptus. 

6.  Mark  the  quantity  of  all  vowels  in  the  first  sentence. 

VI. 

1 .  Translate  at  sight :  — 

Fama  volat  parvam  subito  volgata  per  urbera, 
Ocius  ire  equities  Tyrrheni  ad  litora  regis. 
Vota  metu  duplicant  matres,  propriusque  periclo 
It  timor,  et  major  Martis  jam  apparet  imago. 
Tum  pater  Euandrus  dextram  complcxus  euntis 
Ilaerct,  inexpletus  lacrimans,  ac  talia  fatur  : 
"  O  mihi  praeteritos  referat  si  Juppitcr  annos, 
Qualis  eram,  cum  primam  aciem  Pracnestc  sub  ipsa 
Stravi  scutorumque  inceudi  victor  acervos, 
Et  regem  hac  Erulumdexlra  sub  tartara  misi, 
Nascenti  cui  tris  animas  Feronia  mater — 
Horrondum  dictu — dederat — tenia  arnia  movenda, 
Ter  Icto  oterueudus  erat ;  cui  tuni  laincii  uniuij* 
Abstulit  haec  animas  dextra.  et  totidem  exuit  armia, — 
Non  ego  nunc  dulci  amplexu  divellerer  usquam, 
Nate,  tuo,  nequc  finitimo  Mezentius  uraquam 
Huic  capiti  insultans  tot  ferro  saeva  dedisset 
Funera,  tam  multis  viduasset  civibus  urbcm. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  VIII,  554-571. 

2.  Compare  ocius,  propri us,  major;  explain  the  mode  of  referat, 
divellerer. 

3.  Give  the  verb  stem  and  the  special  stems  of  it,  haeret,  stravi, 
dictu,  dedisset. 
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4.  Give  the  steins  of  litora,  vota,  metUy    imago,    aciem,    regent, 
cut,  capiti,  funera,  urbem, 

5.  Give  /atu8  in  full. 

6.  Scan  and  prove  the  fourteenth  line. 

VII. 

1.  Translate  at  sight : — 

"  Dum  bello  Argolici  vastabant  Pergama  reges 
Debita  casurasque  inimieis  ignibus  arces, 
Non  ullum  auxilium  miseris,  non  arma  rogavi 
Artis  opisquc  tuae  ;  nee  te,  carissime  conjunx. 
Incassumve  tuos  volui  exercere  labores, 
Quamvis  et  Priami  deberem  plurima  natis, ' 
£t  durum  Acneae  flevissem  saepe  laborcm. 
Nunc  Jovis  imperiis  Rutulorum  constitit  oris  : 
£rgo  eadem  supplex  venio,  et  sanctum  mihi  numen 
Arma  rogo,  genetrix  nato.     Te  filia  Nerei, 
Te  potuit  lacrimis  Tithonia  flectere  conjunx. 
Aspice,  qui  coeant  populi,  quae  mocnia  clausis 
Ferrum  acuant  portis  in  me  exscidiumque  meorum." 

^^  Quid  causas  petis  ex  alto?  fiducia  cessit 
Quo  tibi,  diva,  mei?  Similis  si  cura  fuisset ; 
Turn  quoque  fas  nobis  Teucros  armare  fuisset ; 
Nee  Pater  omuipotens  Trojam  nee  fata  vetabant 
Stare  decemque  alios  Priamum  superesse  per  annos. 
£t  nunc,  si  bellare  paras  atque  haec  tibi  mens  est, 
Quidquid  in  arte  mea  possum  proraittere  curae, 
Quod  fieri  ferro  liquidove    potest  electro. 
Quantum  ignes  animaeque  valent,  absiste  precando 
Viribus  indubitare  tuis.** 

Virgil,  Aeneid  VIII,  373-386  ;   395-404. 

2.  Change  the  second   passage   to   indirect   discourse    depending 
upon  a  past  tense. 

3.  Scan  and  prove  the  ninth  line  of  the  first  passage. 

4.  Give  the  composition  and  derivation  of  supplex,  numen,  gene- 
trix, exscidium,  fiducia. 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts   of  constitit,  flectere,   acuant,    cessit, 
absiste. 
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SECOND    CLASS. 


CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Write  five  equations  lor  making  hydrogen.  Calculate  the 
amount  of  hydrogen  (in  both  grams  and  liters)  contained  in  one  liter 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.842. 

2.  What  is  the  quanti valence  of  elements  ?  Write  formulas  and 
names  showing  two  combinations  of  CI  with  each  of  the  following 
elements:  As,  Fe,  Sn,  Hg,  and  Au. 

3.  Write  the  empirical  and  graphic  formulas  of  saltpeter,  sodium 
Ditrite,  calcium  perchlorate,  potassium  hypobromite,  ferric  sulphite, 
fluorspar,  common  alcohol,  barium  chromate,  glycerin,  and  galena. 

4.  Preparation  and  properties  of  ozone,  with  test  and  equation. 
For  what  other  purpose  may  the  same  test  paper  be  used  ? 

5.  Nature  and  use  of  chloroform  and  chloral. 

6.  Boron  and  its  compounds. 

7.  Nature  and  action  of  gunpowder.  Write  equation  and  cal- 
culate the  percentage  composition. 

8.  Strontium  and  barium,  their  compounds  and  uses. 

9.  How  may  the  hydrates  of  iron  be  precipitated?  Give  equa- 
tions. What  change  of  one  series  of  iron  salts  into  the  other?  How 
may  black  and  blue  dyes  be  produced  with  iron? 

10.  Gold  and  its  compounds. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

1.  What  is  an  account-sales,  and  when  may  it  be  rendered?  De- 
scribe the  method  of  keeping  an  account-sales  book,  and  the  cash 
book  in  set  VI. 

2.  What  is  an  open  policy  of  insurance  ?  What  do  the  debit  and 
credit  sides  and  the  excess  of  bills  payable  account  show  ? 

3.  What  ledger  accounts  close  into  profit  and  loss  account? 
Write  a  profit  and  loss  account  of  two  entries  on  each  side  and  close 
il. 
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4.  How  are  the  assets  aod  liabilities  of  a  firm  ascertaiDed  in  clos- 
ing books  ?     How  is  a  firm^s  net  capital  or  net  insolvency  ascertained  ? 

5.  In  the  following  trunsactions  of  a  firm,  what  are  the  debits 
and  credits?  and  whj?  (1.)  InTestments  by  a  partner  of  cash  and 
merehandise.  (2.)  Assumption  by  the  firm  of  notes  outstanding 
against  a  partner.  (3.)  Payment  in  cash  of  the  firm's  note  with 
interest.  (4.)  Allowance  to  two  partners  of  interest  on  capital  in- 
Tested. 

6.  Make  the  proper  check  book  entries  for  the  following :  Re- 
ceived of  Farwell  &  Co.,  their  check,  which  we  have  deposited  in 
Bank  of  North  America,  for  $8,750.  Fkid  our  note  in  favor  of 
Faxon  &  Smith,  bearing  date,  Jan.  1,  1884.  Gave  them  our  check 
on  Bank  of  North  America  for  the  amount  (2,489.12.  Draw  the 
check. 

3Iake  the  proper  entries  in  day  book  and  cash  book  for  the  following: 

7.  June  13,  1884.  Received  on  account-sales  from  J.  Austin  & 
Co.,  New  Orleans,  of  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  belonging  to  shipment 
to  them.     Net  proceeds  $4,957.28. 

8.  John  .Smith's  note  iu  our  favor,  falling  due  at  Bank  of  North 
America,  was  this  day  protested  for  non-payment  and  returned  to  us. 

Amount.  $4,425.50.     Paid  protest  in  cash,  $2.50. 

9.  Make  prr>per  biU  book  entry  for  the  following:  Bought  of 
Weston  &  Weli^h  on  our  note,  No.  3,  'a  2  months,  payable  at  Bank 
of  Commerce.  21,000  lb.  Coffee  a  20  cents. 

10.  Make  proper  day  book  entry  for  the  following:  Remlered  J. 
Wilson  &  Co.  an  account  sales  of  500  bbls.  flour  consigned  to  us  to 
be  BtAd  for  their  account.  Amount  of  sales  as  per  account  sales  book 
$3,500.  Deduct  charges  previously  entered,  $440.75,  $5.32.  Stor- 
age, etc.,  $00.25.  Commission  S  2  ^  on  total  sales.  $3,500, 
$87.50.     J.  Wilson  &  Co.'s  net  proceeds  due  at  date,  $2,906.18. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.  Define  the  supplement  of  an  arc,  a  function,  a  cotangent,  a 
ooversed-siDe,  and  a  logarithm. 


EXAMI14A  TION  q  UESTIONS.  XI 


FRENCH. 

I. 

1.  Translate  at  sight: — Esope. — Un  jour  fisope  rencoutra  un 
voyageur,  qui,  apres  I'avoir  salu^,  lui  dit:  "En  coiirbien  de  temps 
pourrai-je  arriver  a  er  bourg  que  nous  voyons  la  bas?"  "  Marche," 
lui  respondit  fisope — ''Je  sais  bien,"  lui  replique  le  voyageur, 
qu'il  faut  que  je  marche  pour  y  arriver;    mais  dis-moi   en   combien 

d'heares  j'  y  arrivejai?"  "  Marche,"  lui  r^pete  fisope.  "  Ce  dr61e 
86  moque  de  moi "  ^dit  r  6tranger  en  murmurant:  "je  ne  lui  de- 
manderai  plus  rien  "  ;  et  il  continue  sou  chemain,  "  H^  ",  lui  crie 
Jfcsope,"  un  mot!  Dans  deux  heures  tu  arriveras  au  bourg." 

Le  voyageur  s'arrete  tout  ^tonn6,  et  lui  demande  comment  il  se 
fait  qu'il  sache  k  present  qu'il  arrivera  dans  deux  heures.  "Eh  I 
comment  pouvais-je  te  le  dire,  avant  d'avoir  vu  comment  tu  mar- 
chais." 

2.  Principal  parts  and  synopsis  of /ai^. 

3.  Inflect  the  present  indicative  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
of  dit, 

4.  Give  a  synopsis  of  ilfaut. 

5.  Translate  into  French : — A  traveler  walked  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  in  nine  days  ;  how  many  miles  did  he  walk  a  day  ?  Give 
the  answer  in  French. 

6.  Give  the  plural  of  all  the  pronouns  in  the  passage,  in  the 
same  case  and  gender. 

7.  Translate  into  French  : — 

Had  nature  favored  Demosthenes  ?  On  the  contarary  she  seemed 
to  have  refused  to  him  all  the  means  of  becoming  au  orator. 

8.  Translate : — What  did  Eudamidas  bequeath  to  his  friends  ? 
He  bequeathed  to  his  friend  Ar6thus  the  care  of  supporting  his  aged 
mother,  and  to  Carixene  the  care  of  giving  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. 
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4.  Problem  VII,  Bk.  4.  (Construct  a  square  equal  to  a  given 
triangle .     Explain . ) 

5.  Demonstrate  Prop.  XIV,  Bk.  5.  (The  area  of  a  circle  is 
equal  to  what?)     Express  area  of  circle  in  terms  of  radius. 

6.  Demonstrate  Prop.  IV,  Bk.  7,  Scholium.  (The  convex  sur- 
face of  a  frustum  of  a  right  pyramid.) 

7.  Corollary  Prop.  XI,  Bk.  8.     (The  volume  of  a  cylinder  is — ) 

8.  Demonstrate  Prop.  XIV,  Bk.  8.  (The  volume  of  a  sphere  is 
equal — ) 

9.  Write  the  formulas  for  convex  surface  of  cylinder,  volume  of 
cone,  volume  of  frustum  of  cone,  volume  of  sphere. 

10.  (a)  A  conical  tent  is  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  10 
feet  high.  How  many  square  feet  of  canvass  are  required  to  cover 
it? 

(b)  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  220  feet  high,  30  feet  square 
at  the  base  and  1 5  feet  at  the  top.  Through  it  runs  a  circular  open- 
ing 15  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  11  feet  at  the  top.  How 
many  cubic  feet  of  masonry  does  it  contain  ? 

HEAT   AND  ELECTRICITY. 

1.  A  certain  quantity  of  gas  measures  5  liters  at  5^  C,  under  a 
barometric  pressure  of  28.5  inches  ;  what  will  be  its  volume  at  1,000** 
F.,  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  30.5  inches?  Name  and  state 
the  laws  which  apply. 

2.  Describe  and  explain  one  experiment  to  illustrate  specific  heat. 
What  two  substances  have  the  highest  specific  heat?  Find  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  a  substance,  80  grams  of  which  at  100^  C.  being  im- 
mersed in  200  grams  of  water  at  10®  C.  gives  a  temperature  of 
20®  C. 

3.  Explain  the  action  of  freezing  mixtures. 

4.  Calculate  the  number  of  heat  units  required  to  change  50  lbs. 
of  ice  at— 25<*  C.  to  steam  at  150<*  C.  How  many  feet  would  that 
amount  of  force  raise  a  weight  of  50  lbs?. 
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5.  Explain  the  action  of  the  steam  in  a  double-acting  engine  ;  also 
the  distinction  between  condensing  and  non-condensing  engines. 

6.  Describe  natural,  artificial,  and  electro  magnets. 

7.  Explain  the  distinction  between  conductors  and  non-conductors 
of  electricity,  and  name  several  substances  illustrating  the  principle. 
How  are  the  terms  insulators,  electrics,  and  non-electrics  used? 

8.  Explain  two  experiments  you  have  seen  illustrating  electrical 
repulsion. 

9.  Explain  the  construction  of  two  different  galvanic  batteries, 
with  the  course  of  the  current.  Draw  a  plan  showing  the  connection 
of  four  cells  arranged  for  intensity  two  and  quantity  two.  What 
other  terms  are  used  instead  of  quantity  and  intensity  ? 

10.  Define  the  three  electric  units.  Compute  the  resistance  of 
half  a  mile  of  iron  wire  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

RHETORIC. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  Rhetoric? 

2.  Name  and  write  the  noun  and  complex  clauses^in  the  follow- 
ing :  '^  In  Dryden's  prose  you  come  upon  passages  that  persuade  you 
be  is  a  poet,  in  spite  of  his  verses  so  often  turning  state's  evidence 
against  him  as  to  convince  you  he  is  none." 

3.  Analyze  the  subject:  "A  Visit  to  a  Friend,"  giving  five  prin^ 
cipal  heads,  and  arranging  them  in  proper  order. 

4.  What  is  the  basis  of  imagery? 

5.  Copy  and  name  the  figures  of  speech  in  the  following:  ^'  Hu- 
mor runs  through  his  speeches  like  violets  in  a  harvest  field,  giving 
sweet  odor  and  beauty  to  his  task  when  he  stoops  to  put  in  the 
sickle." 

6.  Define  idioms  of  a  language,  proverbs,  and  quotation. 

7.  Give  three  rules  to  be  observed  in  order  to  secure  strength,  or 
energy,  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence.  Reconstruct  the  following 
sentences  and  give  the  reason  of  change  : 

(a)  ^'  It  is  the  cry  of  an  aggrieved  of  an  insulted  and  of  a  much 
abused  man.' 
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GEOMETRY. 

1.  A  secant  cats  two  parallel  lines.     State  all  the  known  truths 
relating  to  the  angles  formed. 

2.  State  and  prove  the  value  of  the  sum  of  the  ulterior  angles  of 

« 
any  polygon. 

3.  State  all  the  theorems  relating  to  two  circumferences  which 
intersect. 

4.  State  and  prove  all  the  cases  of  equality  of  right  triangles. 

5.  Problem :   To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  circle,  from  a  point  with- 
out. 


ENGLISH  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


FIRST    CLASS. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  Define  wealth,  capital,  value,  and  profits. 

2.  What  is  the  origin  of  capital  ?  and  what  are  its  various  forms  ? 

3.  Discuss  the  causes  of  difference  in  the  eflfciencj  of  labor i  Is 
the  cost  of  production  necessarily  high  because  the  nominal  cost  of 
labor  is  high?     Why  are  wages  high  in  the  United  States? 

4.  State  Adam  Smith's  rules  of  equitable  taxation. 

5.  Define  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties.  What  is  the  best 
tarifif  for  revenue  purposes,  and  why  ? 

6.  Define  money.  What  is  the  legitimate  agency  of  government 
with  respect  to  money  ? 

7.  State  the  principal  functions  of  credit. 

8.  Name  and  explain  the  offices  of  banks. 

9.  State  the  theories  of  protection  and  of  free  trade. 
10.     Name  and  discuss  the  several  kinds  of  paper  money. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prose  authors  and  their 
works. 

2.  Give  an  account  of. Edmund  Spenser's  greatest  work. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  theological  writers  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  Commonwealth,  and  name  two  works  of  each. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  John  Bunyan. 
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5 .  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  name  their  works. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  James  Thomson. 

7.  Describe  the  Augustan  Age  of  English  Literature. 

8.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  artificial,  romantic,  and 
lake  schools  of  poetry?     Name  authors,  with  one  work  of  each. 

9.  Write  quotations  from  three  different  authors,  naming  the 
work  from  which  each  is  taken. 

10.  Name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  works,  state  the 
class  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  period  when  it  was 
written :  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "  Comus,"  "  Canter- 
bury Tales,"  '' Gulliver's  Travels,"  '^The  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
"Henry  Esmond,"  "The  Rambler,"  "  Bar  naby  Rudge,"  "  Tom 
Jones,"  and  the  "  The  Hind  and  Panther." 

ENGLISH   ETYMOLOGY. 

Give  the  derivation,  history,  and  present  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing words : 


1 .  Alphabet. 

2.  Arena. 

3.  Boudoir. 

4.  Crucible. 

5.  Cannel. 

6.  Euphonic. 

7.  Inspire. 

8.  Lethean. 


10.  Money. 

11.  Orange. 

12.  Parlor. 

13.  Rival. 

14.  Saunter. 

15.  Sympathy. 

16.  Vulgar. 

17.  Weary. 


9.     Mischief. 

18.  From  what  languages  are  the  prefixes  «y?i,  con^  and  mis  de- 
rived?    Define  them,  with  examples. 

19.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  suffix  cm,  in  vixen^  oxen,  golden,  and 
deepen, 

20.  Add  ish,  to  red,  blue,  and  k7iave,  also  ism  to  tory,  with  mean- 
ing and  spelling  rules.     Write  the  plural  of  tory,  with  spelling  rule. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  xvii 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  Explain  the  system  of  Ptolemy  and  that  of  Copernicus. 

2.  Define  an  ellipse  and  its  eccentricity.  What  heavenly  bodies 
move  in  ellipses?     State  the  first  and  second  laws  of  Kepler. 

3.  State  the  real  and  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  and  its 
distance  from  the  earth.  Calculate  the  apparent  diameter  and  the 
horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  Saturn. 

4.  What  is  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes?  State  its  cause  and 
two  of  its  effects. 

5.  Explain  the  Julian  and  the  Gregorian  calendars.  Change 
April  16,  1490,  old  style,  to  new  style ;  and  May  2,  2004,  new 
style,  to  old  style. 

6.  Describe  Jupiter. 

7.  For  what  are  BLalley'sr,  Encke's,  and  Biela's  comets  remark- 
able? 

8.  Describe  Andromeda  and  Delphinus. 

9.  Give  the  special  and  letter  names  of  ten  first  magnitude  stars  ; 
also  the  letter  names  of  ten  second  magnitude  stars. 

10.  What  are  nebulae?     What  is  the  nebular  hypothesis? 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  feldspars  and  micas. 

2.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  calcareous  rocks. 

3.  What  are  synclinals,  geosynclinals,  and  synclinoria? 

4.  What  forms  of  life  have  contributed  materials  for  rock-mak- 
ing ?  W  hat  kinds  of  rock  may  be  thus  produced  ?  What  evidences 
of  the  probable  existence  of  life  in  the  Archaean  time?  Name  its 
subdivisions. 

5.  Name  and  define  the  principal  divisions  of  phenogams,  or 
flowering  plants,  and  state  when  each  first  appeared. 

6.  Describe  the  vertebrates  of  the  Devonian  age. 

7.  State  the  effects  of  the  disturbances  of  the  Appalachian  revo- 
lution. 

c 
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8.  Name  five  kinds  of  reptiles  which  existed  in  the  Mesozoic 
time,  and  describe  two  of  them.  Name  the  sub-divisions  of  that 
time. 

9.  Name,  classify,  and  describe  one  noted  fossil  of  each  of  the 
following  classes :  Articulate,  radiate,  cephalopod,  mammal,  and 
cryptogam.     State  when  each  lived. 

10  The  different  parts  of  Rhode  Island  are  supposed  to  contain 
rocks  of  what  ages  ?  Describe  two  instances  of  marked  geological 
phenomena  in  this  State. 

CONSTITUTION  U.  S.  AND  R.  I. 

1.  Write  and  discuss  Art.  I,  Sec.  II,  Clause  2.  (Qualifications 
necessary  for  a  representative.) 

2.  Discuss  Art.  I,  Sec.  lU,  Clause  6.  (The  trial  of  impeach- 
ments.) 

3.  Write  Art.  I,  Sec.  V,  Clause  1.  (Judgment  of  elections,  re- 
turns, etc.) 

4.  Discuss  the  regulating  of  commerce  by  Congress. 

5.  What  are  the  legal  steps  to  obtain  a  patent? 

6.  Write  Art.  I,  Sec.  EX,  Clause  2.  (When  has  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  been  suspended?) 

7.  Write  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  I.       (The  vesting  of  judicial  power.) 

8.  Write  Amendment  6.  (Rights  of  the  accused  in  criminal 
prosecutions.) 

9.  What  special  provision  for  the  elections  in  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, and  for  votes  upon  the  expenditure  of  money  in  any  city  or 
town?     (Art.  II,  Sec.  2.) 

10.  What  are  the  provisions  of  Art.  VII,  with  reference  to  the 
power  of  the  Governor  to  adjourn  or  convene  the  General  Assembly? 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  XIX 


SECOND     CLASS. 


CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Write  five  equations  lor  making  hydrogen.  Calculate  the 
amount  of  hydrogen  (in  both  grams  and  liters)  contained  in  one  liter 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.842. 

2.  What  is  the  quantivalence  of  elements  ?  Write  formulas  and 
names  showing  two  combinations  of  CI  with  each  of  the  following 
elements :  As,  Fe,  Sn,  Hg,  and  Au. 

3.  Write  the  empirical  and  graphic  formulas  of  saltpeter,  sodium 
nitrite,  calcium  perchlorate,  potassium  hypobromite,  ferric  sulphite, 
fluorspar,  common  alcohol,  barium  chromate,  glycerin,  and  galena. 

4.  Preparation  and  properties  of  ozone,  with  test  and  equation. 
For  what  other  purpose  may  the  same  test  paper  be  used  ? 

5.  Nature  and  use  of  chloroform  and  chloral. 

6.  Boron  and  its  compounds. 

7.  Nature  and  action  of  gunpowder.  Write  equation  and  cal- 
culate the  percentage  composition. 

8.  Strontium  and  barium,  their  compounds  and  uses. 

9.  How  may  the  hydrates  of  iron  be  precipitated?  Give  equa- 
tions. What  change  of  one  series  of  iron  salts  into  the  other?  How 
may  black  and  blue  dyes  be  produced  with  iron  ? 

10.  Gold  and  its  compounds. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

1.  What  is  an  account-sales,  and  when  may  it  be  rendered?  De- 
scribe the  method  of  keeping  an  account-sales  book,  and  the  cash 
book  in  set  VI. 

2.  What  is  an  open  policy  of  insurance?  What  do  the  debit  and 
credit  sides  and  the  excess  of  bills  payable  account  show  ? 

3.  What  ledger  accounts  close  into  profit  and  loss  account? 
Write  a  profit  and  loss  account  of  two  entries  on  each  side  and  close 
it. 
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4.  How  are  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  a  firm  ascertained  in  clos- 
ing books ?     How  is  a  firm's  net  capital  or  net  insolvency  ascertained? 

5.  In  the  following  transactions  of  a  firm,  what  are  the  debits 
and  credits?  and  why?  (1.)  Investments  by  a  partner  of  cash  and 
merchandise.  (2.)  Assumption  by  the  firm  of  notes  outstanding 
against  a  partner.  (3.)  Payment  in  cash  of  the  firm's  note  with 
interest.  (4.)  Allowance  to  two  partners  of  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested. 

6 .  Make  the  proper  check  book  entries  for  the  following :  Re- 
ceived of  Farwell  &  Co.,  their  check,  which  we  have  deposited  in 
Bank  of  North  America,  for  $8,750.  Paid  our  note  in  favor  of 
Faxon  &  Smith,  bearing  date,  Jan.  1,  1884.  Gave  them  our  check 
on  Bank  of  North  America  for  the  amount  $2,489.12.  Draw  the 
check. 

Make  the  proper  entries  in  day  book  and  cash  book  for  the  following: 

7.  June  13,  1884.  Received  on  account-sales  from  J.  Austin  & 
Co.,  New  Orleans,  of  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  belonging  to  shipment 
to  them.     Net  proceeds  $4,957.28. 

8.  John  Smith's  note  in  our  favor,  falling  due  at  Bank  of  North 
America,  was  this  day  protested  for  non-payment  and  returned  to  us. 

Amount,  $4,425.50.     Paid  protest  in  cash,  $2.50. 

9.  Make  proper  bill  book  entry  for  the  following:  Bought  of 
Weston  &  Welsh  on  our  note,  No.  3,  (a)  2  months,  payable  at  Bank 
of  Commerce,  21,000  lb.  Coffee  (a>  20  cents. 

10.  Make  proper  day  book  entry  for  the  following:  Rendered  J. 
Wilson  &  Co.  an  account  sales  of  500  bbls.  flour  consigned  to  us  to 
be  sold  for  their  account.  Amount  of  sales  as  per  account  sales  book 
$3,500.  Deduct  charges  previously  entered,  $440.75,  $5.32.  Stor- 
age, etc.,  $G0.25.  Commission  ^  2  %  on  total  sales,  $3,500, 
$87.50.     J.  Wilson  &  Co.'s  net  proceeds  due  at  date,  $2,906.18. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 
1.     Define  the  supplement  of  an  arc,  a  function,  a  cotangent,  a 
coversed-sine,  and  a  logarithm. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  xxi 

2.  What  effect  does  it  have  upon  the  mantissa  of  the  logarithm  of 
any  number  to  multiply  or  divide  that  number  by  any  exact  power  of 
10?  and  why? 

3.  Given  the  three  sides  of  an  oblique  angled  triangle  to  find  the 
formula  for  solving  the  triangle. 

4.  Find  the  numerical  value  of  sine  of  45^. 

Find  the  values  of  sine  of  134°  and  cotangent  of  340°  in  terms  of 
the  functions  of  arcs  less  than  90°. 

Find  the  value  of  cosine  in  terms  of  sine  and  radius,  and  of  tangent 
in  terms  of  sine  and  cosine. 

5.  Given  the  two  sides  about  the  right  angle,  to  write  the  loga- 
rithmic equations  for  finding  the  remaining  parts. 

6.  Given  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  an  oblique  angled 
triangle,  to  write  the  logarithmic  equations  for  finding  the  remaining 
parts. 

7.  The  sides  of  a  field,  ABCD^  are  given,  and  the  diagonal  AC. 
Write  equations  for  finding  the  area. 
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8.  Solve zzzzzz: 

^V  298.5434 

9.  Given  side  h  =  G.84,  side  c  =  5.161,  and  angle  C  =  44**  3', 
to  find  angle  B, 

10.  Two  observers  at  sea,  800  yards  apart,  noticed  at  the  same 
instant  a  meteor  bearing  due  east  from  each  ;  to  one  its  angle  of  ob- 
servation was  57°,  and  to  the  other  the  same  angle  was  31°  28'.  Re- 
quired the  altitude  of  the  meteor  above  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  ships. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  Define  curved  surface,  polygon,  circle,  diameter,  sector,  cyl- 
inder. 

2.  Demonstrate  Prop.  XXXI,  Bk.  1.     (The  diagonals  of  a  par- 

ellelogram — .) 

3.  Problem  XIV,  Bk.  3.      (Draw  a  tangent  from  a  point  without 

a  circle.     Prove  it.) 
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4.  Problem  VII,  Bk.  4.  (Construct  a  square  equal  to  a  given 
triangle .     Explain . ) 

5.  Demonstrate  Prop.  XIV,  Bk.  5.  (The  area  of  a  circle  is 
equal  to  what?)     Express  area  of  circle  in  terms  of  radius. 

6.  Demonstrate  Prop.  IV,  Bk.  7,  Scholium.  (The  convex  sur- 
face of  a  frustum  of  a  right  pyramid.) 

7.  Corollary  Prop.  XI,  Bk.  8.     (The  volume  of  a  cylinder  is — ) 

8.  Demonstrate  Prop.  XIV,  Bk.  8.  (The  volume  of  a  sphere  is 
equal — ) 

9.  Write  the  formulas  for  convex  surface  of  cylinder,  volume  of 
cone,  volume  of  frustum  of  cone,  volume  of  sphere. 

10.  (a)  A  conical  tent  is  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  10 
feet  high.  How  many  square  feet  of  canvass  are  required  to  cover 
it? 

(b)  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  220  feet  high,  30  feet  square 
at  the  base  and  15  feet  at  the  top.  Through  it  runs  a  circular  open- 
ing 15  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  11  feet  at  the  top.  How 
many  cubic  feet  of  masonry  does  it  contain  ? 

HEAT   AND   ELECTRICITY. 

1.  A  certain  quantity  of  gas  measures  5  liters  at  5®  C,  under  a 
barometric  pressure  of  28.5  inches  ;  what  will  be  its  volume  at  1 ,000** 
F.,  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  30.5  inches?  Name  and  state 
the  laws  which  apply. 

2.  Describe  and  explain  one  experiment  to  illustrate  specific  heat. 
What  two  substances  have  the  highest  specific  heat?  Find  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  a  substance,  80  grams  of  which  at  100^  C.  being  im- 
mersed in  200  grams  of  water  at  10®  C.  gives  a  temperature  of 
20°  C. 

3.  Explain  the  action  of  freezing  mixtures. 

4.  Calculate  the  number  of  heat  units  required  to  change  50  lbs. 
of  ice  at — 25^  C.  to  steam  at  150^  C.  How  many  feet  would  that 
amount  of  force  raise  a  weight  of  50  lbs  ?. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  xxiii 


5.  Explain  the  action  of  the  steam  in  a  double-acting  engine  ;  also 
the  distinction  between  condensing  and  non-condensing  engines. 

6.  Describe  natural,  artificial,  and  electro  magnets. 

7.  Explain  the  distinction  between  conductors  and  non-conductors 
of  electricity,  and  name  several  substances  illustrating  the  principle. 
How  are  the  terms  insulators,  electrics,  and  non-electrics  used? 

8.  Explain  two  experiments  you  have  seen  illustrating  electrical 
repulsion. 

9.  Explain  the  construction  of  two  different  galvanic  batteries, 
with  the  course  of  the  current.  Draw  a  plan  showing  the  connection 
of  four  cells  arranged  for  intensity  two  and  quantity  tiyo.  What 
other  terms  are  used  instead  of  quantity  and  intensity  ? 

10.  Define  the  three  electric  units.  Compute  the  resistance  of 
half  a  mile  of  iron  wire  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

RHETORIC. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  Rhetoric? 

2.  Name  and  write  the  noun  and  complex  clauses^in  the  follow- 
ing :  "In  Dryden's  prose  you  come  upon  passages  that  persuade  you 
be  is  a  poet,  in  spite  of  his  verses  so  oflen  turning  state's  evidence 
against  him  as  to  convince  you  he  is  none." 

8.  Analyze  the  subject :  "A  Visit  to  a  Friend,"  giving  five  prin.- 
cipal  heads,  and  arranging  them  in  proper  order. 

4.  What  is  the  basis  of  imagery  ? 

5.  Copy  and  name  the  figures  of  speech  in  the  following;  "  Hu- 
mor runs  through  his  speeches  like  violets  in  a  harvest  field,  giving 
sweet  odor  and  beauty  to  his  task  when  he  stoops  to  put  in  the 
sickle." 

6.  Define  idioms  of  a  language,  proverbs,  and  quotation. 

7-  Give  three  rules  to  be  observed  in  order  to  secure  strength,  or 
energy,  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence.  Reconstruct  the  following 
sentences  and  give  the  reason  of  change  : 

(a)  "  It  is  the  cry  of  an  aggrieved  of  an  insulted  and  of  a  much 
abused  man.' 
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(b)  '^  Thanks  be  to  God,  men  have  at  last  beguu  to  feel  for  the 
wroDgs  of  each  other." 

8.  Write  and  punctuate  a  compositson  on  the  subject  analyzed,  a 
paragraph  under  each  head.  Let  each  paragrapli  contain  at  least 
twenty-five  words. 

9.  Define  stanza,  metre,  scansion. 

10.  Separate  the  feet  in  the  following  : 

**  For  weeks  the  clouds  had  raked  the  bills 
And  vexed  the  vales  with  raining, 
And  all  the  woods  were  sad  with  mist,  ^ 
And  all  the  brooks  complaining." 

State  what  is  the  prevailing  foot,  the  metre,  substitute  feet,  if  any, 
and  write  the  syllables  composing  the  last. 


THIRD     CLASS. 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  least  common  multi- 
ple. Write  the  formulas  for  the  last  term  in  arithmetical  progression, 
the  last  term  in  geometrical  progression,  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  in 
geometrical  progression. 

2.  lleduce  — — —  to  its  lowest  terms. 

3.  After  paying  — ^  and  -^  of  my  money,  I  had  c  dollars  lefl ; 

how  many  dollars  had  I  at  first? 

4.  Expand  (1  +  axY. 

5.  Raise  ^^Vc  (tt-^^^irp  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  power. 

6.  Three  brothers  desired  to  make  a  purchase  requiring  82,000 
of  each.  The  first  wanted,  in  addition  to  his  own  money,  J  of  the 
money  of  the  second;  the  second  wanted,  in  addition, to  his  own, 
\  of  the  money  of  the  third,  and  the  third  wanted,  in  addition  to  his 
own,  \  of  the  money  of  the  first.  How  much  money  had  each  at 
first? 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  XXV 

7.  Factor  a:3+ 11a;  — 42. 

8.  Given  (10  +  x)  +  (10  +  x)^  =  12,  to  find  one  value  of  a;. 

9.  Find  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  following  equation  : 

X         y        6 
1         1  _13 

x^     ya       36 

10.  Given  the  first  term,  common  difference,  and  number  of 
terms  in  an  arithmetical  progression,  to  find  the  sum  of  the  terms. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1 .  What  are  gases  and  vapors  ? 

2.  State  the  various  methods  of  determining  the  resultant  of  a 
parallelogram  of  forces. 

3.  If  the  upper  board  of  the  hydrostatic  bellows  is  one  square 
foot,  how  high  ought  the  water  to  stand  in  the  tube,  when  a  barrel 
of  flour  is  placed  on  the  bellows  ? 

4.  What  are  the  real  arms  of  a  bent  lever? 

5.  Describe  the  weight-lifter.     Explain  the  principles  involved. 

6.  Find  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which  vibrates  once  in  four 
seconds  ? 

7.  If  middle  C  of  a  piano  makes  264  vibrations  per  second,  what 
will  be  its  wave  length  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  is  88^  F.  ? 

8.  Explain  the  critical  angle  in  optics  by  means  of  a  diagram. 

9.  In  case  of  a  double  convex  lens,  construct  the  image,  when 
the  object  is  placed  a  short  distance  beyond  a  secondary  focus. 

10.  What  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  rainbow?  Explain 
the  primary  bow  by  means  of  a  diagram. 

MODERN    HISTORY. 

1.  When  was  the  English  Reformation?  What  was  its  cause? 
What  was  the  character  of  the  state  religion  under  the  Tudors? 

2.  Who  was  the  prime  minister  of  Louis  XIII  ?     Who  was  the 
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prime   minister  of  George  II?     Describe  the  administration  of  the 
latter. 

8.  Name  the  various  legislative  bodies  by  which  France  was 
governed  during  the  French  Revolution.  What  were  the  various 
constitutions  adopted  ?     Who  were  the  Girondists  ? 

4.  What  was  the  Pragmatic  Sanction?  What  action  was  taken 
by  Prussia  in  this  connection  ?  What  great  war  of  retaliation  did 
this  provoke  ? 

5.  Name  the  successive  steps  by  which  Napoleon  secured  the 
crown  of  France.  What  was  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  ?  How 
did  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  come  to  an  end  ? 

MEDIAEVAL    HISTORY. 

1 .  Describe  the  Byzantine  conquest  of  Italy. 

2.  Give  the  direction  and  extent  of  Saracenic  conquest.  What 
event  closed  the  career  of  the  Saracens  north  of  the  Pyrenees  ? 

3.  What  was  Charlemagne's  ruling  idea,  and  upon  what  did  he 
rely  to  accomplish  his  purpose  ? 

4.  Describe  the  two  kinds  of  land  tenure  under  the  feudal  system. 
What  three  principal  influences  undermined  feudalism? 

6.  Give  a  short  description  of  civilization  in  the  Dark  Ages.  De- 
fine the  term,  **  Romance  languages."  What  great  event  occurred 
in  843  A.  D.? 

ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

1 .  Describe  the  government  of  Athens  previous  to  the  time  of 
Draco. 

2.  What  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  war?  What 
was  the  pretext  for  its  commencement? 

8.  How  did  Philip  secure  the  supremacy  of  Macedon?  What 
was  his  policy  towards  the  conquered  Greeks? 

4.  Name  the  eight  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  also  the  Grecian 
supremacies  in  their  order. 

6.     Give  an  account  of  the  rule  of  the  Decemvirs. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  xxvii 

6.  Give  the  dates  of  the  **  Epoch  of  Civil  Strife,*'  with  a  brief^ 
sjDopsis  of  leading  events. 

7.  Describe  the  constitution  established  bj  Diocletian. 

8.  How  did  the  Goths  gain  a  foothold  in  the  empire  ? 

9.  When  was  Christianity  made  the  religion  of  Rome?     What 
effort  was  afterwards  made  to  restore  paganism  ? 

10.     Locate  Sardis,  Syracuse,  Philippi. 
Define  helot,  pagan,  triclinium. 
What  great  event  occurred  in  490,  and  390,  B.  C? 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

1 .  Write  a  draft. 

2.  Define  debit  as  a  verb,  and  as  an  adjective. 

3.  Define  credit  in  the  same  way. 

Explain  the  use  and  forms  of  the  check-book. 

4.  Explain  four  cases  in  which  business  paper  becomes  bills  re- 
ceivable. 

5.  Illustrate  by  an  example  how  t<>  close  a  ledger  account. 

6.  Balance  the  cash-book  for  the  week,  with  the  following  trans- 
actions : 

Dec.  3,  1883.     On  hand  $1,527.     Dec.  4.     Bought  of  William 
Peters  for  cash  40  bbls.  of  flour,  (a)  $10. 

Dec.  4.     Sold  John  James  for  cash  10  lbs.  tea,  (a>  60  cents. 
Dec.  5.     Bought  of  H.  Long  for  cash  300  lbs.  coffee,  (a)  30  cents. 
Dec.  6.     Sold  W.  H.  Harrison  for  cash  10  tons  of  coal,  (a)  $6.25. 
Dec.  7.     Sold  Hannah  Moore  for  cash  5  lbs.  tea  (a)  64  cents. 

7.  Dec.  4,  1883.     George  Johnson  has  assumed  the  debt  of  H. 
Cummings,  amounting  to  $45.00. 

8.  Dec.  4.     Bought  of  Joseph  Hastings  200  tons  Franklin  coal, 
(a>  $7.50.     Gave  my  note   for  $800.00.     Paid  the  balance  in  cash. 

9.  Find  the  firm's  (Jones  and  Verry)  net  capital  and  net  gains 
from  the  following  statement : 

Amt.  firai  owe  pr.  ledger,  $221.66.     Cash  on  hand,  $3,479.29. 
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prime   minister  of  George  II?    Describe  the  administration  of  the 
latter. 

8.  Name  the  various  legislative  bodies  by  which  France  was 
governed  during  the  French  Revolution.  What  were  the  various 
constitutions  adopted  ?     Who  were  the  Girondists  ? 

4.  What  was  the  Pragmatic  Sanction?  What  action  was  taken 
by  Prussia  in  this  connection?  What  great  war  of  retaliation  did 
this  provoke  ? 

5.  Name  the  successive  steps  by  which  Napoleon  secured  the 
crown  of  France.  What  was  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine?  How 
did  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  come  to  an  end? 

MEDIAEVAL    HISTORY. 

1.  Describe  the  Byzantine  conquest  of  Italy. 

2.  Give  the  direction  and  extent  of  Saracenic  conquest.  What 
event  closed  the  career  of  the  Saracens  north  of  the  Pyrenees  ? 

3.  What  was  Charlemagne's  ruling  idea,  and  upon  what  did  he 
rely  to  accomplish  his  purpose  ? 

4.  Describe  the  two  kinds  of  land  teimre  under  the  feudal  system. 
What  three  principal  influences  undermined  feudalism? 

6.  Give  a  short  description  of  civilization  in  the  Dark  Ages.  De- 
fine the  term,  *'  Romance  languages."  What  great  event  occurred 
in  843  A.  D.? 

ANCIENT   HISTORY. 

1.  Describe  the  government  of  Athens  previous  to  the  time  of 
Draco. 

2.  What  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  war?  What 
was  the  pretext  for  its  commencement? 

3.  How  did  Philip  secure  the  supremacy  of  Macedon?  What 
was  his  policy  towards  the  conquered  Greeks? 

4.  Name  the  eight  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  also  the  Grecian 
supremacies  in  their  order. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  rule  of  the  Decemvirs. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  xxvii 

6.  Give  the  dates  of  the  '*  Epoch  of  Civil  Strife,"  with  a  brief" 
sjnopsis  of  leading  events. 

7.  Describe  the  constitution  established  by  Diocletian. 

8.  How  did  the  Goths  gain  a  foothold  in  the  empire  ? 

9.  When  was  Christianity  made  the  religion  of  Rome?     What 
effort  was  afterwards  made  to  restore  paganism  ? 

10.     Locate  Sardis,  Syracuse,  Philippi. 
Define  helot,  pagan,  triclinium. 
What  great  event  occurred  in  490,  and  390,  B.  C? 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

1 .  Write  a  draft. 

2.  Define  debit  as  a  verb,  and  as  an  adjective. 

3.  Define  credit  in  the  same  way. 

Explain  the  use  and  forms  of  the  check- book. 

4.  Explain  four  cases  in  which  business  paper  becomes  bills  re- 
ceivable. 

5.  Illustrate  by  an  example  how  to  close  a  ledger  actount. 

6.  Balance  the  cash-book  for  the  week,  with  the  following  trans- 
actions : 

Dec.  3,  1883.     On  hand  81,527.     Dec.  4.     Bought  of  William 
Peters  for  cash  40  bbls.  of  flour,  (a)  $10. 

Dec.  4.     Sold  John  James  for  cash  10  lbs.  tea,  (a>  60  cents. 
Dec.  5.     Bought  of  H.  Long  for  cash  300  lbs.  coffee,  (a>  30  cents. 
Dec.  6.     Sold  W.  H.  Harrison  for  cash  10  tons  of  coal,  (a)  $6.25. 
Dec.  7.     Sold  Hannah  Moore  for  cash  5  lbs.  tea  (a>  64  cents. 

7.  Dec.  4,  1883.     George  Johnson  has  assumed  the  debt  of  H. 
Cummings,  amounting  to  $45.00. 

8.  Dec.  4.     Bought  of  Joseph  Hastings  200  tons  Franklin  coal, 
(a>  $7.50.     Gave  my  note   for  $800.00.     Paid  the  balance  in  cash. 

9.  Find  the  firm's  (Jones  and  Verry)  net  capital  and  net  gains 
from  the  following  statement : 

Amt.  firm  owe  pr.  ledger,  $221.66.     Cash  on  hand,  $3,479.29. 
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Bills  payable,  $1,905.90.  Amt.  due  firm  pr.  ledger,  $330.75.  Bills 
receivable,  $1,974.90.  Furniture  pr.  inventory,  $1,846.75.  Gash 
paid  Jones  $1 0.00.  Cash  paid  Verry,  $25.00.  Investment  of  Jones, 
$4,250.00.     Investment  of  Verry,  $4,250.00. 

10.     Dec.  4,  1883.     Sold  John  Evans  50  bu.  corn,  (a)  80  cents. 
Received  of  him  cash  on  account,  $30.00. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1 .  Of  what  two  kinds  of  material  is  bone  composed  ?    What  fol- 
lows if  either  material  is  wanting  ? 

2.  How  are  bones  held  together,  and  how  are  muscles  attached 
to  the  bones? 

3.  Name  the  two  skins,  stating  which  is  the  true  skin.     Mention 
the  organs  found  in  the  true  skin. 

4.  Name  the  inorganic  food  principles,  and  state  the  special  use 
of  each. 

5.  What  is  the  food  called  when  it  passes  into  the  intestine?  De- 
scribe its  course  to  the  blood. 

6.  What  is  the  use  of  the  blood,  its  composition,  and  what  gives 
nourishment  to  each  part? 

7.  What  are  the  muscles  of  respiration?     How  do  they  act? 

8.  Describe  the  nerves.     Tell  what  you  can  about  paralysis. 

9.  Name  the  ten  principal  parts  of  the  eye. 

10.  Define  two  of  the  following  terms :  Synovia;  peritoneum; 
serum  ;  ganglion  ;  tympanum. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  xxix 


GIRL'S    DEPARTMENT* 


SENIOR  CLASS.— FOURTH   YEAR. 


MENTAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  State  the  three  divisions  of  mental  activity  and  illustrate  each. 

2.  What  two  elements  are  always  present  in  consciousness  ? 

3.  Discuss  the  question  whether  we  ever  do  anything  of  which 
we  are  unconscious. 

■  4.     Is  perception  a  psychical  or  a  physiological  act? 

5.  Give  the  two  elements  that  are  involved  in  the  prcsentative 
power. 

6.  Which  senses  give  us  immediate  knowledge  of  the  world? 

7.  Give  the  laws  of  mental  reproduction. 

8.  State  the  office  of  the  imagination.  '• 

9.  Give  its  relation  to  the  other  faculties. 

10.     What  are  the  limits  to  our  belief  in  experience? 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  How  may  we  form  an  idea  of  the  distances  of  the  stars?  Give 
four  illustrations. 

2.  Give  three  laws  of  spectrum  analysis. 

3.  What  is  the  solar  system?  Name  in  the  order  of  their  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  the  large  planets ;  give  their  signs  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  satellites. 

4.  Give  six  proofs  of  the  earth's  shape  and  explain  any  two. 

5.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  inequality  of  the  days  and 
nights  if  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  were  increased?  What 
w^ould  be  the  effect  on  the  temperature  of  Providence  if  the  inclina- 

*Selection8  from  written  examinationt  during  the  year. 
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tioD  of  the  eartirs  axis  were  diminished  ?  Could  there  be  a  time  and 
place  Id  Dorthem  latitudes  where  during  the  day  a  church  spire  would 
cast  no  shadow  ? 

6.  Explain  the  librations  of  the  moon. 

7.  What  is  known  about  the  physical  constitution  of  comets  ? 

8.  How  do  the  August  meteors  differ  from  the  November?  What 
causes  the  detonation  of  meteors  ?  Why  do  some  meteors  reach  the 
earth? 

9.  Explain  fully  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
sideral  and  solar  day. 

10.     Describe  the  formation  of  our  calendar. 

GRAY— THE   BARD. 

1.  Name,  the  kings  alluded  to  in  the  poem  giving  the  lines  con- 
taining the  allusions. 

2.  Explain  the  stanza  commencing  with 

*•  Cold  Is  Cadwallo*s  toogue." 

3.  Write  from  memory  the  stanza  commencing  with 

**Mlrfhty  victor!  — " 

SHAKESPERE— RICHARD    III. 

1.  Give  briefly  the  story  of  the  play. 

2.  Explain  the  passage  commencing  with 

**  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes, 
Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys, 
Poor  breattiing  orators  of  mi>eries ! 
Let  tlicm  have  scope,  tho^  what  they  do  impart 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  they  do  ease  the  heart.** 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS   DREAM. 

1.  Describe  the  parts  performed  by  the  rustics. 

2,  Compare  Puck  with  Ariel. 

THE   TEMPEST. 
1.     Give  Mrs.  Kemble's  classification  of  the  characters. 


EXAMINATIOy  QUESTIONS.  XXxi 

2.     Is  the  plot  original  with  Shakespere?     At  what  period  of  his 
life  was  the  play  written  ? 

3     In  what  does  the  merit  of  this  play  consist  ? 

WARDSWORTH— ODE   ON   IMMORTALITY. 

1 .  Give  the  author's  idea  of  pre-existence  as  expressed  in  this 
poem. 

2.  Write  from  memory  the  stanza  learned. 

MILTON— PARADISE  LOST. 

1.  State  the  three  periods  into  which  Milton's  life  divides  itself 
and  give  the  literary  work  done  in  each. 

2.  Give  the  plan  of  Paradise  Lost. 

3.  State  the  reasons  Milton  had  for  the  selection  of  his  subject. 

4.  Give  the  reasons  for  believing  that  Paradise  Lost  is  an  im- 
mortal poem,  though  "  the  epic  poverty  of  the  poem  is  marked." 

5.  Name  the  selections  learned. 

MORAL  SCIENCE. 

1 .  Give  the  dangers  that  arise  from  the  appetites. 

2.  State  the  foundation  and  limit  of  rights. 

3.  Discuss  the  subject  of  appeals  to  chance  at  a  fair. 

4.  How  do  we  determine  the  character  of  a  person? 

5.  What  gives  humanity  its  dignity? 

6.  What  is  the  foundation  of  the  authority  of  parents  and  what 
is  its  limit? 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  Give  the  character  of  the  life  that   has  contributed  to  rock- 
making.     At  what  depths  does  life  exist  in  the  ocean  ? 

2.  Describe  the  making  of  peat-beds. 

3.  How  are  rocks  solidified. 

4.  Explain  the  formation  of  veins. 

5.  Describe  brachiopods  and  cephalopods. 

6.  Locate  the  coal  areas  of  North  America,  stating  their  extent 
and  thickness  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Pennsylvania. 
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7.  Give  the  clianges  in  paleozoic  life  at  the  close  of  the  era. 

8.  Contrast  the  life  of  the  tertiary  with  that  of  the  present  time. 

IK     Give  the  laws  of  glacial  motion.     State  the  conditions  for  the 
formation  of  glaciers.     What  are  the  present  glacial  regions  of  the 
world  ?     Describe  the  glaciers  of  Greenland. 
10.     Describe  the  kitchenmiddeus  of  Denmark. 

LATIN. 

The  ^NEiDS. 

Book  I. 

Lines  826-328.     Translate  through  ionat. 

Lino  44r>.  Translate  in  two  ways  facilem — gentem  ;  and  in  each 
oaiit  sthte  froip  what  verb  vidu  comes. 

Linos  490-493.     Translate. 

Linos  551-554.     Translate. 

Linos  619-021.    Translate  through  Beli.      Who  was  this  Teucer? 

Lino  723.  Explain  "  meusaeque  remotae."  Quote  from  memory 
u(  loast  fivo  lines. 

BOOK  IV. 
Lino  130.     Give  principal  parts,  synopsis  and  inflection  of  it. 
Liuon  143-150.     Translate. 
Liuos  283-293.       Explain  mode  of  ajat^  aplenty  si7,  nesciat^  ten- 

Lino  493.     Construction  o£  accingier  and  artes, 
LiuoH  512-516.     Translate. 
LinoM  615-620. 

BOOK  VL 

Liv«*  1.     Kxphiin  lucnmans. 

Linos  93-94.     Translate  and  explain. 

Linos  341-316.     Translate  beginning  with  quis. 

Linos  4 19-423.     Translate. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  xxxiii 

Line  532.  Translate  and  explain  '^  Pelagine  venis  erroribus 
actus." 

Lines  595-600.     Translate. 

Lines  621-622.  Translate  and  explain  ^^  fixit  leges  pretio  atque 
refixit." 


SECOND  CLASS— THIRD  YEAR. 


GEOMETRY. 


1.  Name  and  define  the  several  methods  by  which  a  proportion 
may  be  transformed. 

2.  What  is  an  angle  ?  How  may  any  angle  be  measured  ?  How 
large  arc  the  angles  made  by  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  a 
rhombas  ? 

3.  Prove  that  when  two  circumferences  intersect  each  other,  the 
straight  line  which  joins  their  centres  is  perpendicular  to  their  com- 
mon chord  at  its  middle  point. 

4.  Give  theorems  showing  how  surfaces  of  different  shapes  are 
measured. 

5.  Given  tvyo  sides  and  included  angle :  Construct  a  parallelo- 
gram. 

6.  Prove  that  the  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right 
triangle  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides. 

7.  Prove  that  if  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal 
respectively  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  but  the  included  angle  of  the 
first  greater  than  the  included  angle  of  the  second,  then  the  third 
side  of  the  first  is  greater  than  the  third  side  of  the  second. 

8.  Prove  that  if  the  middle  points  of  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle 
be  joined,  the  triangle  formed  will  be  one-fourth  of  the  given  triangle. 
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9.  Given  base  of  quadrilateral  16  feet  long;  8  feet  from  this, 
measured  in  two  places,  another  side  28  feet  long ; — Name  the  figure 
and  find  its  area. 

10.  (a.)  Given  a  triangle,  each  angle  at  the  base  of  which  contains 
80®  ;  how  large  is  the  other  angle?  Name  the  triangle.  How 
does  the  base  compare  in  length  with  the  other  sides  ? 

(6.)  How  large  is  each  angle  of  a  regular  pentagon,  and  what  is 
the  sum  of  the  exterior  angles  made  by  producing  each  side  suc- 
cessively?    Give  the  size  of  each  exterior  angle. 

PHYSICS. 
Light  and  Electricitt. 

1 .  Why  is  it  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  the  medium 
known  in  theory  as  ether? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  visual  angle  f  How  does  distance 
affect  it?  How,  and  why  does  distance  affect  the  apparent  size 
of  an  object? 

3.  Draw  a  figure  to  illustrate  how  light  is  r^racted  by  passing 
obliquely  from  one  medium  to  another  of  different  density. 

4.  Draw  a  figure  to  show  how  the  refraction  of  light  by  our 
atmosphere  affects  sunrise  and  sunset. 

5.  Trace  the  electric  current  in  the  closed  circuit  of  a  Voltaic 
• 

cell.     What  are  the  electrodes  of  a  battery  ? 

6.  Describe  an  experiment  in  electrolysis,  which  you  have  seen. 

7.  What  are  potential  and  electro-motive  force?  and  upon  what 
do  they  depend  ? 

8.  Give  mathematical  proof,  showing  what  arrangement  of  cells 
is  best,  when  the  external  resistance  of  a  circuit  is  great. 

9.  What  will  be  the  strength  of  current,  with  a  battery  of  5  cells, 
each  having  an  electro-motive  of  1.5  volts,  and  an  internal  resistance 
of  2  ohms  ;  the  external  resistance  being  50  ohms  ? 

10.  Upon  what  does  the  strength  of  an  electro-magnet  depend? 
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CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Give  au  instance  of  physical  change,  and  also  of  chemical 
change. 

2.  Show  by  illustration  that  chemical  affinity  conforms  to  in- 
flexible laws. 

3.  Why  will  not  a  piece  of  charcoal  unite  directly  with  a  lump 
of  sulphur? 

4.  Describe  one  way  of  generating  ozone.     What  is  the  usual 
teat  for  it  ? 

5.  Mention  four  ingredients  always  found  in  the  air,  giving  the 
proportion  of  each. 

6.  Mention  two  important  and  familiar  gases  which  are  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen. 

7.  Why  does  heat  promote  chemical  change  ? 

8.  Define  the  terms  acid,  base,  and  salt. 

9.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  substance  familiarly  known 
as  potash? 

10.  What  ingredients  are  employed  in  manufacturing  soap? 

1 1 .  Explain  the  possible  danger  of  using  leaden  pipes  for  convey- 
ing drinking-water. 

12.  Describe  the  process  of  manufacturing  gunpowder. 

13.  Explain  the  chemical  action  involved  in  the  burning  of  an 
ordinary  friction  match. 

14.  What  is  the  chemical  difference  between  limestone,  quick- 
lime, and  slacked  lime? 

15.  What  are  the  fire-damp  and  choke-damp  familiarly  known  to 
miners  ? 

16.  What  simple  test  may  be  applied  to  kerosene  oil,  to  learn 
whether  it  may  be  burned  with  safety  ? 

17.  Mention  the  substances  most  largely  represented  in  illumi- 
nating gas,  telling  which  are  useful  for  illumination. 
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18.  From  what  sources  are  alcoholic  liquors  most  commonly 
derived  ? 

19.  Do  fermeuted  or  distilled  liquors  contain  more  alcohol? 

20.  Are   carbonic   dioxide    and    hjdric   sulphide   poisonous   to 
breathe  ?     Are  they  poisonous  to  take  into  the  stomach  ? 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

1.  Compare  the  literature  of  the  Celts  and  the  Saxons. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Beowulf,  Caedmon  and  Bede. 

3.  Give  a  list  of  the  Saxon  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  name  the 
parts  of  speech  that  come  from  the  Saxon. 

4.  What  peculiarities   and  excellences  distinguish   the   English 
language  ? 

5.  What  influence   have  we   received  from   Italian   literature? 
What  from  French  ? 

6.  What  was   the   influence   of  the   scholastic   philosophy,  and 
how  long  was  it  felt? 

7.  Name  the  important  steps  towards  a  real  English  language. 

8.  Who  were  Robin  Hood,  Roger  Bacon,  the  English  Auacreon, 
and  the  English  Tyrtaeus ;  and  why  were  the  last  two  so  named  ? 

9.  What  led  to  the  rise  of  the  English  universities?     How  early 
an  existence  can  Oxford  and  Cambridge  claim  ? 

10.  What  important  events  of  the  fifteenth,  the  sixteenth,  and 
the  eighteenth  centuries  greatly  benefited  the  language  ? 

ENGLISH  POETRY. 

1.  Mention   three   characteristics   in  which   poetry  differs  from 
prose. 

2.  Scan  and  describe  the  metre  of  the  following : 

^'  Alone,  Alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea." 
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3.  Give  instances  of  alliteration,  double,  and  triple  rhyme. 

4.  Mention  five  leading  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  give 
the  dates  which  include  her  reign. 

5.  Mention  the  principal  works  of  the  three  most  important 
writers  of  this  period. 

6.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  four  epistles  of  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man? 

7.  "  What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 

The  mole's  dim  curtain^  and  the  lynx*s  beam ; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between. 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green  ; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood, 
To  that  which  warbles  in  the  vernal  wood." 

What  thought  is  emphasized  in  the  above  passage  ?  Explain  the 
expressions  in  italics.  Upon  what  word  do  the  phrases,  of  smell, 
and  of  hearing,  depend?  Has  Pope  made  any  mistakes  in  natural 
science  in  this  passage?     If  so,  point  them  out. 

8.  Quote  the  closing  section  of  the  first  epistle,  pointing  out  any- 
thing therein  expressed  which  is  thought  to  indicate  fatalism. 
What  is  fatalism? 

9.  In  whose  honor  did  Spenser  write  The  Faerie  Queen  e  ?  Tell 
briefly  the  story  of  the  first  canto  ;  and  indicate  the  moral  qualities 
personified  by  the  leading  persons  introduced. 

10.  Did  the  poet  carry  out  the  plan  proposed  when  he  began  The 
Faerie  Queene  f     What  was  his  plan  ? 

LATIN-CICERO. 

1.  Make  a  brief  statement  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

2.  When,  where,  and  on  what  occasion,  was  Cicero's  first  ora- 
tion against  Catiline  delivered  ? 

3.  Who  were  Ti.  Gracchus  and  Sp.  Maelius,  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion 1 ,  of  the  first  oration  ?  and  why  mentioned  there  ? 
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4.  Soc  2.     Truiible.  bcgimanr,    r«rK»   fy^  ior-  aiae  lines, 

5.  Give  llie  fjDOpfis  of  iid^cirrt  :  cuiiMiMlioai  of  *«i ;  prin- 
cipal putt  of.  aod  reaaoD  for  mood  of.  fmtMiwr. 

6.  Third  onoion,   section    12.      Tiuslasc  from  besinning.  six 
lines,  throo^  proridnr, 

7.  WhjU  does  qwoniam  connect?     Gire  the  gesder  mad  constrac- 
tion  of  Ulorum  ;  eonstroction  of  miki  ;  and  salject  of  rirfii(fifm  tsi. 

8.  Where,  and  on  what  occasion,  was   the  fourth  oration  de- 
liTcred? 

9.  Fourth   oration,   section    9.      Translate.,   beginning   Hahttis 
ccntulem^  nine  lines,  throagh  oommtndat. 

10.  Give  the  construction  of  resemtfvm,  vchi$  and  sf. 


THIRD  CLASS— SECX)XD  YEAR. 


RHETORIC. 

1 .  Write  sentences  in  which  the  following  words  are  correctly 
used,  and  give  an  Anglo-Saxon  equivalent  for  each  word,  if  possible  : 
anomaly^  interpolate^  deference^  residence^  atmosphere. 

2.  What  are  synonyms  ?  How  does  the  English  compare  with 
others  in  the  number  of  synonyms?     Explain  this  fact. 

3.  Give  the  sources  of  the  following  syuonyms ;  the  meaning 
which  they  have  in  common  ;  the  meaning  which  belongs  to  each 
separately  ;  and  write  sentences  using  each  word  correctly :  news 
and  tidings  ;  shall  and  will ;  womanly  and  womanish, 

4.  Point  out  and  correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences : 
I  am  careful  of  repeating  the  same  thing  more  than  once. 

On  being  introduced  to  a  person,  how  quickly  one  can  tell  by  the 
manners  and  style  of  the  individual  whether  one  would  like  the 
person  to  whom  he  or  she  is  introduced. 
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5.  Why  IS  the  arrangement  of  a  sentence  important?  Give  two 
instances  in  which  the  meaning  would  depend  upon  this. 

6.  What  is  style?  Name  and  define  its  most  indispensable 
quality. 

7.  Name  the  principal  figures  of  speech.  Why  does  your  author 
omit  from  the  list  some  things  classed  as  figures  by  other  authors  ? 

8.  What  are  the  requisites  of  elegance  in  style? 

9.  Quote  passages  remarkable  for  alliteration,  beauty  of  thought, 
and  beauty  of  imagery. 

10.  What  is  energy?     Is  it  always  a  desirable  quality  of  style? 

11.  If  any  piece  of  writing  lacks  energy,  how  can  the  fault  be 
remedied  ? 

12.  Are  the  following  sentences  periodic,  loose,  compound,  or 
a  compromise,  and  why? 

^^  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some 
few  to  be  chewed  and  digested." 

**  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now." 

*'  Wc  came  at  last  to  our  journey's  end,  after  much  difficulty, 
through  deep  roads  and  bad  weather." 

13.  From  what  may  style  be  named? 

14.  Define  diffuse^  florid^  and  stilted  styles,  and  name  their 
opposites. 

15.  Examine  the  selection  from  Irving,  Kellogg's  Rhetoric,  page 
192,  and  state  what  qualities  characterize  its  style  in  your  judgment. 

MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 

1.  Name  ^\e  languages  now  spoken  in  Europe,  and  tell  the  class 
to  which  each  belongs. 

2.  Describe  the  extent  of  Charlemagne's  dominions  at  the  time 
of  his  coronation  as  Emperf»r  of  the  West.  When  and  where  did 
this  coronation  take  place? 

3.  Name  five  influences  that  helped  to  undermine  feudalism. 
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4.  Explain  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Norman  invasion 
of  England. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

6.  Name  ten  famous  characters  of  the  sixteenth  century  (not 
English  sovereigns)  and  state  the  nationality  of  each,  and  for  what 
voted. 

7.  What  was  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ?  When  and  by  whom  was  it 
granted  ?  when  and  by  whom  revoked  ? 

8.  Contrast  English  life  under  the  Protectorate  and  after  the 
Restoration. 

9.  Compare  and  contrast  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  of  England 
and  the  Revolution  which  led  to  it  with  that  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the 
French  Revolution. 

10.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  merit  and  what  the  chief  de- 
fect in  the  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ? 

ENGLISH  LITEKATURE. 

1 .  How  many  cantos  has  Tlie  Lady  of  the  Lake  f  How  much 
time  does  each  cover?  Where  is  the  scene  of  the  poem  laid?  From 
what  does  it  derive  its  name  ? 

2.  Realize  the  scene  described  in  Canto  I.,  stanza  14. 

3.  What  peculiarities  of  style  have  you  noticed  in  Scott's  poetry? 

4.  Name  two  famous  English  authors,  two  Scotch,  two  Irish, 
stating  for  what  each  is  distinguished. 

5.  From  the  writings  of  Burns,  what  opposite  traits  of  character 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  him?  From  what  you  know  of  his  life, 
how  do  you  account  for  them  ? 

6.  Prove  from  the  works  of  Goldsmith,  Burns,  and  Gray,  how 
these  authors  regard  the  poor. 

7.  How  did  Goldsmith's  powers  as  a  talker  compare  with  those 
as  a  writer?     What  are  the  excellencies  of  his  style? 

8.  Give  the  names  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  his  family. 
Give  an  instance  of  the  Vicar's  wisdom  and  one  of  his  wit. 
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9.  What  lines  in  "  The  Deserted  Village  "  were  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson  ?    Quote  from  Goldsmith  a  passage  similar  to  this  of  Burns : 

*'*'  Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings." 

10.  Quote  a  fine  passage  from  Goldsmith  ;  one  from  Gray. 

11.  Compare  the  life  led  by  the  poet  Gray  with  that  led  by 
Goldsmith  and  by  Scott.  What  influence  had  their  respective  modes 
of  life  upon  their  works? 

12.  Draw  a  parallel  between  the  opening  stanzas  of  The  GotUr*s 
Saturday  Nighty  and  of  Gray's  Elegy. 

13.  Explain  the  two  stanzas  beginning: 

*'  Yet  e'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect." 

14.  Write  an  original  analysis  of  Chap.  IV.  of  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  papers.     Who  wrote  them,  and  how  did  they  first  appear? 

15.  Where  can  literary  reference  be  found  to  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley, *'  Sweet  Auburn,"  Roslin  Chapel,  Will  Wimble,  Dr.  Prim- 
rose, Lochinvar,  Stoke-Pogis,  Allan-bane,  Chlllon,  ^^  a  gem  of  purest 
ray  serene." 

PHYSICS. 

1.  How  far  does  the  force  of  gravitation  extend?  Wliat  is  the 
difference  between  weight  and  mass?  Under  what  circumstances 
only  is  weight  proportional  to  mass  ? 

2.  Upon  what  does  the  solution  of  solids  depend?  When  will  a 
liquid  dissolve  a  solid  ?  What  may  be  done  to  hasten  the  process  of 
solution?    What  is  a  saturated  solution?  a  dilute  solution? 

3.  When  will  a  body  stand,  and  when  fall?  In  what  direction 
does  one  instinctively  lean  in  ascending  or  descending  a  hill,  or  in 
carrying  a  heavy  weight  in  one  hand,  and  why? 

4.  Name  two  points  of  resemblance  and  three  of  difiference  be- 
tween the  lifting  and  force-pump. 

5.  Why  do  ships  sink  deeper  in  river  water  than  in  the  ocean? 

6.  Why  is  a  glowing  coal  rapidly  extinguished  if  placed  on  iron? 
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If  heat  causes  bodies  to  expand,  why  does  ice  float  on  water?  Why 
may  vegetables  be  kept  from  freezing  in  winter  by  having  tubs  of 
water  placed  near  them  ?  Why  do  we  blow  our  tea  to  cool  it,  and 
our  fingers  to  warm  them  ? 

7.  Distinguish  between  evaporation  and  ebullition?  How  does 
pressure  affect  the  boiling  point  of  water  ? 

8.  What  is  the  shape  of  a  sound-wave?  How  does  distance 
affect  the  loudness  of  sound  ?  In  what  ways  may  diverging  sound- 
rays  be  made  to  converge,  and  the  sound  thus  intensified? 

9.  Describe  the  ear,  and  tell  how  sound  is  conveyed  to  it,  and 
thence  to  the  brain. 

10.  Explain  forced  and  sympathetic  vibrations,  and  illustrate  by 
experiments. 

BOOK-KEEPING— DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

1  •  What  is  the  difference  between  a  note  and  a  draft  ?  Between 
a  negotiable  and  a  non-negotiable  note?  What  is  meant  by  endors- 
ing a  note?  What  liability  is  incurred  by  the  endorser  of  a  note? 
How  may  he  escape  sucli  a  liability  ? 

2.  Bought  of  Smith,  Jones  &  Co.  goods  amounting  to  $2000. 
Payment  rendered  for  half  the  amou  nt  by  our  note  at  30  days  ;  half 
by  acceptance  favor  of  Horace  White,  10  days'  time.  Make  out 
written  forms  for  each. 

3.  Write  an  order  on  Brown  &  Smith,  dry  goods  dealers,  for 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $25.00,  payable  to  Henry  Eames,  and  charge 
to  your  own  account.  Journalize  the  same  in  the  books  of  Brown 
&  Smith,  as  if  fulfilled. 

4.  Began  business  with  cash  on  hand  84000 ;  mdse.  worth 
$426  ;  real  estate,  valued  at  $6000 ;  R.  R.  stock,  $800 ;  accts. 
due  me,  $800.  I  owe  on  acct.  $1000  and  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$2,082.23.  At  the  end  of  the  year  my  account  stands  as  follows  : — 
I   have   cash   on  hand,  $3000 ;    md'se.,   $5462 ;    due  on  account, 
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t5000 ;  real  estate,  $800 ;  R.  R.  stock,  $500 ;  bills  receivable, 
$2241.09.  I  owe  on  acct.,  $2000;  on  notes,  $294.18.  Balance 
the  accts.  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  find  the 
gain  or  loss. 

5.     Joamalize,  in  Day-book  form,  the  following : — 

John  M.  Carter  commences  business,  Jan.  1,  1884,  with  the  fol- 
lowing assets  and  liabilities : 

Assets, — cash,  $2100  ;  real  estate,  $2500  ;  mdse.,  $2740  ;  bills 
receivable,  $860  ;  Henry  Greene  owes  him  on  account  $261.83. 

Liabilities, — bills  payable,  $762  ;  he  owes  Eli  Thompson,  $231 .60. 

Jan.  3.  Sold  Henry  Greene,  on  his  note  (a>  30  days,  bill  of  goods 
amounting  to  $58  20. 

Jan.  4.  Bought  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  on  acct.  (a>  30  days, 
goods  amounting  to  $51.69. 

Jan.  5.  Bought  of  Henry  Greene  mdse.  to  amount  of  $50.00. 
Paid  per  check,  $20.00;  acceptance  favor  of  George  Andrews,  15 
days,  $30.00.     Paid  cash  for  sundry  expenses,  $10.00. 

Jan.  8.  Sold  George  Sanborn,  goods  worth  $250,  for  which  he 
pays  cash,  $50  ;  order  on  Eli  Thompson  for  $100  ;  balance  on  acct. 

LATIN— CAESAR. 

Translate  the  following  passages  : 

Erant  hae  difficultatis  belli  gerendi,  quas  supra  ostendimus,  sed 
Caesarem  tamen  ad  id  bellum  incitabant :  injuriae  retentorum  equi- 
tom  Romanorum,  rebcllis  facta  post  deditionem,  defcctis  datis  ob- 
sidibus,  tot  civitatum  conjuratis,  imprimis,  ne  hac  parte  neglecta, 
reliquae  nationes  sibi  idem  licere  arbitrarentur.  Itaquc  quum  intel- 
ligeret  omnes  fere  Gallos  novis  rebus  studere  et  ad  bellum  mobiliter 
celeriterque  excitari,  omnes  autem  homines  natura  libertati  studere 
et  conditionem  servitutis  odisse,  priusquam  plures  civitates  conspira- 
rent,  partiendum  sibi  ac  latins  distribuendum  exercitum  putavit. 
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Eodem  fere  tempore  Publius  Crassus,  quum  ia  Aqaitanium  per- 
venisset,  quae  pars,  ut  ante  dictum  est,  et  regionum  latitudine  et 
multitudine  hominum  ex  tertia  parte  Galliae  est  aestimanda,  quum 
intelligeret  in  his  locis  sibi  bellum  gereudum,  ubi  paucis  ante  annis 
Lucius  Valerius  Praeconinus  legatus  exercitu  pulso  interfectus  esset, 
atque  uude  Lucius  Mallius  proconsul  impedimentis  amissis  profugis- 
set,  non  mediocrem  sibi  diligentiam  adhibendam  intelligebat. 

Explain  the  construction  belli  gerendi. 

What  other  form  is  used  ? 

Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  quas. 

What  does  quas  connect? 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  ostendimus. 

Give  the  synopsis  of  ostendimiu  in  the  person  and  number  in  which 
it  is  found. 

Parse  multa. 

Where  is  the  concessive  idea  to  which  tamen  is  convulative  ? 

Gi^e  the  reason  for  the  case  of  injuriae. 

Give  any  other  words  which  have  the  same  construction  as  injuriae. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  /acta  in  the  active. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  facta  in  the  passive. 

Give  the  four  participles  of  facta. 

Give  the  reason  for  the  case  o{  ohsidibiis. 

What  is  the  composition  of  imprimia  f 

What  is  its  meaning  irom  its  composition  ? 

Give  the  reason  for  the  mode  and  tense  in  arbitrarentur. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  neglecta. 

Give  the  four  participles  of  neglecta. 

What  is  the  construction  of  idem  f 

What  is  the  construction  of  sibi  f 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  licere. 

What  is  the  construction  of  licere  f 

What  does  quum  connect? 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  mode  in  intelligeret  f 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  xlv 

What  are  the  objects  of  intelligeret  f 

GiTe  the  reason  for  the  case  of  Oallos. 

Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  rebus. 

What  are  the  principal  parts  of  atudere  f 

Give  the  in6nitive8  of  atudere. 

Compare  celeriterf 

Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  natura. 

Parse  partiendum. 

Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  aibi. 

What  does  ubi  connect  ? 

What  does  atque  connect? 

Give  the  reason  for  the  mode  and  tense  in  inter/ectus  easeU 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  inter/ectus  esset  in  the  active  and  pas- 
sive. 

Give  the  synopsis  of  inter/ectua  eaaet  in  the  indicative,  active, 
third,  singular. 


FOURTH  CLASS— FIRST  YEAR. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


What  is  Physiology  ?    Which  are  the  vital  organs  of  the  body  ? 

What  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  joint?  What  are  the  ver- 
tebrae? 

What  are  tendons  ?  Why  is  it  tiresome  to  hold  the  arm  in  one 
position  ?     Name  five  modes  of  exercise. 

Name  the  vessels  found  in  the  true  skin.  State  the  uses  and  im- 
portance of  perspiration. 

Where  are  the  fatty  parts  of  our  food  prepared  for  absorption,  and 
what  fluid  emulsifies  them  ?  Why  is  severe  exercise  directly  before 
or  after  a  meal  injurious? 

Name  the  organs  of  circulation  and  describe  one. 
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What  is  the  office  of  the  cilia,  pleura,  epiglottis  and  diaphragm. 

Of  what  is  nervous  tissue  composed?  What  is  the  medulla  ob- 
longata ? 

Describe  the  internal  ear.  Name  the  parts  of  the  eye.  In  what 
case  is  the  Ions  more  convex,  in  looking  at  near  or  distant  objects  ? 

ALGEBRA. 


i:  Simplify  a— (x+2a)— ^  — 5x-|-[— 7a+(3x— 2ax-l-— a)— 4x] 
+3a  \. 

2.  Divide  81ar<— y^  by  Zxy^+2lT^+%x^y^y^. 

3.  Expand  [(a— 6)+(a+a;)]  [(a— 6)— (a+x)]. 

4.  Factor  a>«  — x^O;  25a4x«  —  SOa^x'-J-Qa^xe ;  4a6— IGa^x  — 
16a^x9. 

5.  A  merchant  has  two  kinds  of  tobacco  ;  the  one  cost  40  cents 
per  lb.,  the  other  24  cents.  He  wishes  to  mix  the  two,  so  that  he 
may  sell  it  at  34  cents  per  lb.,  without  loss  or  gain.  How  much 
must  he  take  of  each  sort  in  order  to  have  64  lbs.  of  the  mixture  ? 

6.  Write  first  five  and  last  five  terms  of  (a — x)^^. 

7.  From  VOoxaTTSfc^  take   V  ay^+'lhy^. 

8.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  x-h-y/x^ — ^2 4x  =  1. 

9.  A  grass  plot,  33  fl.  long  and  22  fl.  wide,  is  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  flowers  of  uniform  width.  The  areas  of  grass  plot  and 
border  are  equal.    What  is  the  width  of  the  border? 

10.  In  a  certain  orchard  there  are  4  more  rows  of  trees  than 
there  are  trees  in  a  row.  If  the  same  number  of  trees  were  so  ar- 
ranged that  there  should  be  64  added  to  each  row,  the  number  of 
rows  would  be  reduced  to  4.  How  many  trees  were  there  in  the 
orchard  ? 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS,  xlvii 

ANCIENT   HISTORY. 

1 .  Name  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Egypt,  Judea,  Phoenicia, 
India,  and  China. 

2.  Locate  Memphis,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Alexandria,  and  Nineveh. 
State  some  fact  concerning  each. 

8.     What  has  been  the  influence  of  Phoenicia  and  Judea  on  the 
world's  history? 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Cyrus'  conquests. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  '*  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand." 

6.  The  character  of  Alexander  and  the  effect  of  his  conquests. 

7.  Mention  two  facts  concerning  the  following  persons :    Milti- 
ades,  Socrates,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  and  Aristotle. 

8.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  growth  of  Rome,  from  the  founding  of 
the  city  to  the  period  of  the  civil  strife. 

9.  What  were  the  Punic  Wars?     Give  the  cause  and  result  of 
each. 

10.  What  were   the   different  forms  of  government  in    Rome? 
State  what  led  to  these  changes. 

BOTANY. 

1.  Compare  the  Scrophulariaceae  and  Labiatae. 

2.  Compare  the  seeds  of  bean,  corn,  and  morning  glory. 

8.     Define  herbaceous,  fruticose,  arboreoue  stems,  and  give  ex- 
amples of  each. 

What  is  a  rootstock?     Describe  that  of  Solomon's  Seal. 

4.  Draw  a  leaf  which  is  pinnately-netted-veined,  with  lanceolate 
outline,  obtuse  base,  acuminate  apex,  and  serrate  margin. 

5.  Draw  corymb,  umbel,  and  cyme,  and  tell  differences. 

6.  Describe  bell-shaped  and  tubular  corollas,  noting  differences, 
and  giving  examples. 

7.  Define  perigynous,  epipetalous,  monadelphous,  syngenesious, 
and  didynamous,  as  applied  to  stamens. 
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8.  Describe  fullj  the  blossom  of  the  dandelion,  and  give  the 
characteristics  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 

9.  Give  the  special  name  of  the  fhiit  of  the  following :  Peachy 
maple,  tomato,  banana,  strawberry,  milkweed,  acorn,  squash, 
quince,  and  pea. 

10.  Describe  botanically  the  potato,  carrot,  onion,  celery, 
asparagus. 

LATIN. 

Translate  the  following  sentences  into  Latin  : 
Let  Caesar  be  praised  for  his  bravery.  Caesar  was  at  Genabum 
three  days.  Caesar  waged  war  against  the  Gauls.  The  soldiers 
were  braver  than  the  general.  Did  not  the  soldiers  obey  their  com- 
piander?  Caesar  led  his  soldiers  from  Italy  into  Gaul.  The 
brother  of  Marcus  went  to  Corinth.  The  orations  of  Cicero,  the 
orator,  have  often  been  praised. 

Translate  the  following  into  English. 

Post  earn  pugnam  multae  Italiae  civitates,  quae  Romanis  paru- 
erant,  se  ad  Hannibalem  transtulerunt.  Hannibal  Romanis  obtulit, 
ut  captivos  redimcrent ;  responsumque  est  a  senatu,  eos  cives  non 
esse  necessarios,  qui  armati  capi  potuissent.  Hos  omnes  ille  postea 
variis  suppliciis  interfecit,  et  tres  modios  aureorum  annulorum  Car- 
thaginem  misit,  quos  manibus  equitum  Romanorum  et  senatorum 
detraxerat.  Bellum  civile  successit,  quo  Romani  nominis  fortuna 
routata  est.  Caesar  enim  victor  e  Gallia  rediens,  absens  coepit 
poscere  alterum  consulatum ;  quem  quum  multi  sine  dubitatione 
deferrent,  contradictum  est  a  Pompeis  et  aliis,  jussusque  est,  dimissis 
exercitibus,  in  urbem  redire.  Propter  hauc  injuriam  ab  Arimino, 
ubi  milites  congregatos  habebat,  infesto  exercitu  Romam  contendit. 

Parse  post.     What  other  part  of  speech  may  it  be? 

Compare  muUae,     What  does  it  limit? 

Give  the  constrnction  o^  civitaJtes, 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  xlix 

What  does  quae  connect? 
Give  the  construction  of  quae. 
Give  the  construction  of  Bomanis, 
What  are  the  principal  parts  of  paruerant  f 
Give  the  synopsis  of  paruerant  in  the  indicative  mode. 
Give  the  reason  for  the  gender  of  se. 
What  is  the  construction  of  se  f 
Give  the  principal  parts  of  transtulerunt. 
Give  the  synopsis  of  transtulerunt  in  the  indicative,  active. 
Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  Romanis, 
Give  the  construction  of  the  clause  utredimerent. 
Give  the  reason  for  the  mode  in  redimerent. 
Give  the  reason  for  the  tense  in  redimerent. 
What  is  the  subject  of  responsum  est  f 
Account  for  the  gender  in  responsum. 
What  construction  is  a  senaiu  f 
Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  cives. 
Parse  necessaries . 
WHat  does  qui  connect  ? 
Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  qui. 
Give  the  principal  parts  of  capi  in  the  active  voice. 
Give  the  principal  parts  of  capi  in  the  passive. 
Parse  armati. 
Parse  postta. 

Give  the  reason  for  the  case  in  suppliciis. 
What  are  the  principal  parts  of  inier/ecit  in  the  active. 
What  are  the  principal  parts  of  interfecit  in  the  passive. 
What  is  the  construction  of  Garthaginem  f 
Give  the  principal  parts  of  rediens. 
Give  the  reason  for  the  case  in  victor. 
Parse  ahsens. 
Parse  quern. 
Parse  multi. 
o 
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What  does  quum  connect? 

Give  the  synopsis  of  jusstu  est  in  the  indicative  active. 
Give  the  participles  of  dimissU. 
Give  the  reason  for  the  case  in  exercitibtts. 

What  two  cases  does  in  govern  ?    With  what  difference  of  mean- 
ing? 

Give  the  construction  of  exercitu. 
What  does  uhi  connect? 
Give  the  principal  parts  of  hahebat. 
Give  the  synopsis  of  habehcU. 


QUESTIONS 

8UBMITTKD  TO  THE 

GRAMMAE  SCHOOL  SCHOLARS  FOR  ADMISSION 

TO  THK 

HIGH   SCHOOL,  JUNE,  1883. 


ARITHMETIC. 
1. 

!*  !^« 

2. 

How  many  tons  of  coal  can  be  put  in  a  bin  1  ft.  6  in.  long,  4  fl. 
8  in.  wide,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  deep,  if  a  cubic  foot  weighs  90f  pounds? 

3. 
A  merchant  bought  goods  at  25,  20,  and  10  %  off,  and  sold  them 
at  10  and  5  ^  on.     Find  the  gain  per  cent. 

4. 
What  must  I  mark  silk  that  cost  $2.25  a  yard,  so  that  I  may  fall 
5  %  and  still  gain  15  %  ? 

5. 
If  a  man  owns  f  of  a  farm  and  sells  f  of  his  share  for  $2,300, 
what  is  the  value  of  the  whole  farm  at  the  same  rate  ? 

6. 
How  many  half-pint  cups  can  a  coffee  pot  hold  whose  top  diameter 
is  4  inches, audits  bottom  diameter  6  inches  and  height  10  inches? 
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4. 

Find  the  cost  oT  tbe  cmqwdn^  for  m  room  18  ft.  loDg,  16  fl.  wide, 
if  the  cmrpeting  is  )  jmrds  wide  and  co«ts  $2.50  a  yard. 

8. 

When  3  ^  GoTemmeDt  bonds  are  selling  for  102,  what  sum  of 
monej  must  be  inTested  to  rield  an  annoal  income  of  $1 ,000  ? 

9. 

What  sum  of  monej  most  be  inyested  in  New  York  5*8  at  108^ 
that  will  produce  an  annual  income  of  S2,dOO? 

10. 

(Optional  problem.)  Which  is  the  better  investment,  R.  R.  stock 
at  20  %  discount,  paving  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  4  % ,  or  money 
loaned  at  10  %  ?  and  what  per  cent,  better? 

HISTORY. 

1. 
Give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  North  America  by  the  Cabots. 

2. 

(a.)  Union  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  Plantations,  (h.) 
Royal  Charter. 

Optional  topic. — Retreat  of  Washington  through  New  Jersey. 

8. 

Name  the  leading  American  and  English  officers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

4. 

(Optional  topics.)  (a.)  Colonial  Congress,  1765.  (6.)  Con- 
tinental Congress,  1774.     (c.)     Articles  of  Confederation. 

5. 
Powers  vested  in  Congress  :  or — Mexican  War. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  lili 

6. 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  how  proposed,  and  how  ratified? 

7. 
Kmnsas-Nebraska  Bill. 

8. 

Second  invasion  of  the  North,  and  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

9. 
Sherman's  march  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta. 

10. 
Name  the  prominent  officers  on  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. 

Write  the  plural  of: — charity,  money,  duty,  valley,  wharf,  cargo, 
cameo,  bandit,  stamen,  hypothesis. 

2. 

Compare  the  following  adjectives : — near,  old,  late,  far,  ill,  early, 
straight,  slavish,  necessary,  good. 

3. 
Write  sentences  illustrating  the  different  uses  of  what, 

4. 

Write  the  principal  parts  of: — buy,  chide,  drink,  hide,  lay,  lie 
(to  recline),  fly,  sow,  sew,  shrink. 

5. 

Write  short  sentences  containing  the  following  nouns,  singular 
number,  possessive  case : — James,  Moses,  goodness,  conscience, 
Mr,  Williams. 
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6. 

Write  sentences  illustrating  the  different  uses  of  as.  Or  (optional) 
parse  the  underlined  parts  of  speech  in  the  following  sentences : — A 
good  name  is  better  than  riches.  He  was  employed  as  a  clerk.  Be 
so  kind  as  to  loan  me  a  book.     It  was  as  beautiful  a  day  as  ever 

dawned. 

7. 

Parse  the  underlined  parts  of  speech  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

It  was  not  as  good  as  gold,  but  it  was  better  than  silver.     What ! 

could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour.     1  heard  of  his  being  a  brave 

soldier. 

8. 

That  book  of  yours  has  been  lost,  but  mine  has  been  found.  She 
has  done  what  she  could.      What  if  it  rain  to-morrow,  I  shall  go. 

9. 

Correct  the  following : — 1.    When  he  had   laid   by  his  book,  he 

laid  down  to  rest.     2.  Have  either  of  you  learned  your  lesson?     3. 

Which  is  the  farthest  north,   Paris  or  Quebec?     4.  I  intended  to 

have  written  to  you  yesterday.     5.  James  was  the  oldest  of  the  two. 

6.  I  shall  be  happy  always  to  see  you.      7.  Every  man  cannot  afford 

to  keep  a  coach.     8.  Ought  he  to  do  it?   He  had.     9.  I  saw  a  hen 

setting  on  12  eggs.     10.   My  geography  lays  upon  the  table  in  the 

sitting-room,  you  may  fetch  it  to  me.     11.  John,  is  that  you?     It 

is  me. 

10. 

Write  the  principal  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma. 

Punctuate  the  following: — 1.  He  being  dead   yet  speaketh.     2. 
I  rise  Mr  President  to  a  point  of  order.     3.  The  man  when  he  saw 
this  departed.     4.  Of  all  our  senses  the  sight   is  the  most  perfect 
5.  I  believe  said  Socrates  that  the  soul  is  immortal. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  Iv 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. 

Make  a  memory  map  of  South  America  ;  locate  thereon  and  name 
the  priocipal  cities. 

2. 

Describe  the  physical  features  of  France ;    name  its  productions 
and  industries. 

3. 

What  bodies  of  water  must  be  sailed  upon  in  conveying  a  cargo  of 
wheat  from  Odessa  to  London. 

4. 
Name  the  productions  and  the  animals  of  the  Torrid  zone. 

6. 

Name  the  principal  cities  of  the  world  that  have  about  the  same 
latitude  as  Cincinnati. 

6. 

Draw  the  Mississippi  River  with  its  principal  tributaries ;   locate 
thereon  and  name  the  great  business  centers. 

7. 

Give  a  written  description  of  the  physical  features  of  Africa  and 
name  its  exports. 

8. 

Name  the  exports  of  Russia,  also  of  Turkey. 

9. 
What  countries  produce  cotton  ?  rice  ?  sugar  ? 

10. 

Draw  a  map  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  ;  locate  and  name  the 
largest  cities. 
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SPELLING. 

f 

Crystallize,  chrysalis,  sirloin,  circuit,  cursory,  scythe,  supersede, 
precede,  indelible,  surgery,  serge,  bigoted,  benefiting,  rinse,  wince, 
anonymous,  supplicate,  mnemonics,  controversial,  commercial, 
isosceles,  sturdy,  sterling,  pursuivant,  aspirate,  separate,  Michael- 
mas, surfeit,  cauliflower,  oculist,  occult,  archetype,  architect, 
diphtheria,  frolicsome,  trafficking,  billiards,  heliotrope,  macerate, 
litany,  villainy,  molecule,  euthanasy,  vacillate,  manoeuvre,  sinecure, 
quahaug,  supervisory,  righteousness,  codicil. 
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FROVIDKNCK  rKKSB  COMPANY,   CITY  PBIinVKIt. 


THE    CITY    OF    PROVIDENCE. 


In  Citt  Council,  Jane  8,  1885. 
Upon  thb  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Cobimittee,  for  the  year 
ending  Jane  30, 1885. 
Read,  whereupon  It  is  ordered  that  the  same  be  received  and  printed. 

Witness : 

HENRY  V.  A.  JOSLIN,  City  Clerk. 


REPORT. 


I 


To  THE  Honorable  the  City  CJouncil  or  the  City  or 
Providence  : 

The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

In  view  of  the  many  and  varying  topics  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  committee  at  the  present  time, 
each  of  which  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
demand  separate  consideration,  it  has  been  deemed  best 
that  the  statistics  of  the  past  year's  school  work  be  left 
to  the  superintendent  to  present. 

A  general  review  of  the  year  just  finished  is  eminently 
a  satisfactory  one.  Our  newly-elected  superintend- 
ent, Hon.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  has  already  accomplished 
much,  and  it  gives  your  committee  pleasure  to  report 
the  improvement,  which  will  become  even  more  evi- 
dent a  little  later,  as  chiefly  due  to  the  infusion  of 
activity  into  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  by  his  perse- 
verance, tact  and  energy  ;  thus  far,  more  than  justify- 
ing the  high  reputation  which  he  brought  with  him 
from  his  former  field  of  labor. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  children  in  the  Primary 
schools,  most  of  them  under  seven  years  of  age,  are 
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practically  incapable  of  understanding  tuition  of  any 
kind  not  addressed  to  their  perceptive  senses;  that 
since  sensation  is  the  first  faculty  to  be  born,  first  les- 
sons should  be  such  as  present  to  the  child  objects  upon 
which  he  can  exercise  this  faculty,  and  that  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  abstraction  before 
powers  of  observation  have  been  developed,  our  super- 
intendent has  devised,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee, placed  in  use  in  the  lowest  rooms  of  the  Primary 
grade,  the  elements  of  a  system  of  object  teaching, 
which  distinctly  meets  the  needs  referred  to.  A  visit 
to  half-a-dozen  rooms  of  our  Primary  schools,  followed  by 
another  to  a  well-conducted  Kindergarten,  will  be  likely 
to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  greater  value  of 
the  latter  in  meeting  the  needs  of  very  young  chil- 
dren. Although  the  use  of  these  illustrative  articles 
has  been  of  short  duration,  only  a  few  months,  your 
committee  believe  that  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
new  method  is  already  perceptible,  and  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  its  further  extension  as  necessity 
and  sound  judgment  shall  dictate. 

As  the  science  of  pedagogy  advances,  there  are  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  methods  of  teaching  which  we  deem 
it  best  to  allude  to,  in  the  belief  that  a  change  will  be 
attended  with  benefit.  The  study  of  the  mental  capac- 
ities of  pupils,  by  the  teachers,  is  a  most  important 
matter.  To  treat  all  alike,  and  impose  equal  tasks 
upon  such  varying  capacities  as  children  present,  is  in 
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the  highest  degree  unwise,  and  unphilosophical  —  yet 
this  is  precisely  what  is  done.     Lessons  are  listened  to, 
rather  than  taught;  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  find 
teachers  hearing  recitations  which  they  are  themselves 
incapable  of  explaining.     This  plan  of  teaching  sound, 
not  sense,  is  what  we  desire  changed ;  but  fear  that  it 
will  prove  a  difficult  task,  so  long  as  teachers  are  closely 
confined  to  text-books.     Spelling,  especially,  has  in  this 
manner  become  simply  a  recitation  of  sound,  a  repeti- 
tion of  letters  bearing  no  relation  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  is,  also,  frequently  obsolete.     Your  com- 
mittee would  recommend  that  when  spelling-books  are 
used,  sentences  be  constructed  by  the  teacher  in  which 
the  word  spelled  appears  —  and  that  in  addition  to  this, 
a  spelling  exercise  be  given  from  the  daily  reading  les- 
son.     Teaching  geography  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment in  the  same  way ;  in  other  words,  both  of  these 
branches  are  living,  therefore  needing  illustration,  not 
dead,  calling  merely  for  repetition.     The  art  of  reading 
aloud  is  also  laid  but  feeble  stress  upon.     To  read  well, 
requires  perhaps  more  age  and  experience  than  school 
children  can  be  expected  to  possess,  and  yet,  the  ele- 
ments of  expression,  of  gesture,  and  of  intonation,  can 
be,  and  should  be,  carefully  inculcated.     This  brings  us 
to  a  most  important,  nay,  a  vital  point  in  the  report. 

We  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  children  can  be 
properly  taught  by  careless  or  unenthusiastic  teachers. 
Your  committee  have  endeavored,  with  keen  scrutiny 
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and  rigid  care,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  corps  of 
instructors,  and  cheerfully  submit  the  year  in  evidence 
of 'their  success.  The  inherent  difficulty  of  the  system 
of  employing  young  women  has  been  that  they  fre- 
quently take  the  position  of  teacher,  merely  to  occupy 
the  time  or  earn  a  living  until  a  more  congenial  task, 
that  of  caring  for  their  own  fireside,  presents  itself. 
This  natural  sentiment  has,  however,  been  considered, 
and  there  should  be  demanded  of  those  who  apply  for 
the  position  of  teachers,nn  addition  to  innate  fitness,  a 
higher  order  of  culture,  a  greater  personal  refinement. 
In  their  teachers,  children  coming  from  homes  of  the 
better  class,  should  find  ladies  no  way  beneath  those 
with  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  associate,  and  those 
from  lower  grades  of  society,  brilliant  examples  of  what 
education  may  make  of  themselves. 

Your  committee  are  glad  to  report  that  the  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Qualifications,  in  preparing  a  list  of 
names  of  applicants  approved  by  them,  after  a  careful 
examination,  has  greatly  advanced  and  simplified  the 
work  of  the  general  body  in  selecting  better  teachers. 
When  it  becomes  generally  known  that  to  be  a  success* 
ful  applicant  for  a  public  school  position  in  our  city, 
a  young  woman  must  not  only  have  a  proper  education, 
but  that  the  committee  require  that  she  shall  be  of  high 
moral  tone,  and  lady-like  habits  and  manners,  besides 
being  possessed  of  the  quality  of  communicating  her  own 
knowledge  to  others,  the  standard  of  those  applying  will 
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insensibly  become  more  elevated,  and  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  improvement  in  teachers  approach  solution. 

It  is  a  mooted  point,  with  many  arguments  on  both 
sides,  What  is  the  proper  age  for  children  to  enter  the 
Primary  schools  ?  The  law  at  present  makes  the  mini- 
mum five  years  —  and  the  teachers,  in  admitting  them, 
enforce  the  law,  so  far  as  the  parents'  statement  is  con- 
cerned. That  erroneous  statements  are  often  made, 
either  willfully  or  by  mistake,  a  single  visit  to  a  crowded 
Primary  room,  in  any  part  of  the  city,  will  certify.  Little 
ones  are  there  who  can  scarcely  talk,  and  yet  the  moth- 
ers, in  their  anxiety  to  provide  comfortable  quarters  for 
them  through  the  day,  or  possibly  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them,  assert  that  they  are  five  years  old,  when  their 
baby  faces  scarcely  tell  of  four.  Your  committee 
fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exact  and 
reliable  information  upon  this  point,  and  see  no  distinct 
way  whereby  a  beneficial  change  may  be  wrought. 
And,  since  the  introduction  of  object-teaching  by  Mr. 
Superintendent  Tarbell,  it  is  easier  to  interest  very 
young  children  than  before,  of  less  importance  that  the 
five-year  comer  be  turned. 

A  far  more  important  matter  is  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  these  primary  rooms.  Where  the  law  requires 
a  teacher  to  register  every  applicant  upon  his  simple 
word,  no  matter  if  there  be  a  vacant  seat  or  not,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  over-crowding  occurs.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  suggest  a  remedy  which  shall  not  invoke  building 
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more  school-houses.  They  would  need  to  be  elastic  to 
accommodate  the  widely  varying  numbers  of  children 
which  certain  wards  of  a  great  manufacturing  city  pre- 
sent. When  business  is  good,  operatives  and  their 
families  come  in  ;  when  it  declines,  they  move  on  else- 
where, and  school  pressure  is  relieved. 

We  believe  that  a  better  remedy  is  found  in  the  plan 
adopted  in  some  other  cities;  where  principals  of 
schools  register  all  comers  in  order,  supply  seats  to 
those  first  upon  the  list  until  they  are  all  occupied,  admit- 
ting no  more  until  a  vacancy  occurs,  when  the  first 
name  upon  the  reserve  list  is  notified,  and  so  on.  Such 
an  amendment  to  the  present  statutes  would,  we  think, 
be  of  great  benefit,  and  is  respectfully  recommended. 
In  this  connection,  the  addition  of  regularly  equipped 
Kindergarten  rooms  to  the  Primary  schools,  may  be 
alluded  to.  While  it  is  impracticable,  in  the  school- 
houses  now  in  use,  to  provide  for  the  Froebelian  plan, 
for  lack  of  room,  the  new  houses  are  each  built  with 
sufiicient  space  to  accommodate  a  Kindergarten,  and  we 
recommend  that  such  teaching  be  adopted  where  there 
is  room  for  it.  We  would  also  recommend  that  the 
deserted  school-houses,  if  there  be  such,  be  used  for 
this  purpose  wherever  practicable.  We  see  no  other 
way  to  provide  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
children  in  our  city.  If  Kindergartens  provide  for  the 
younger  children,  more  room  will  be  left  for  older  ones, 
who  are  yet  too  young  to  work  in  the  mills. 
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It  is  believed  that  what  is  known  as  study  in  concert, 
that  is,  a  repetition  aloud  of  the  lessons  by  the  entire 
class  or  school,  is  a  mistake,  and  should  be  abolished. 
In  the  din  of  forty  or  fifty  voices,  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  tbat  a  teacher  should  be  able  to  follow  any 
particular  scholar,  to  see  if  he  is  repeating  or  not,  and 
the  whole  process  is  simply  mechanical,  a  mere  sound- 
ing repetition  of  words  without  any  meaning  whatever 
connected  with  them. 

The  hygiene  of  our  new  school  buildings  is  admirable. 
The  suggestions  of  a  former  report  have  been  adopted 
by  your  honorable  body,  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  have  provided  opaque  curtains  to  the  win- 
dows, 80  that  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  rooms  in 
proper  quantity  and  direction ;  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  objection  on  that  score.  Ventilation  is  also 
excellent  in  the  new  buildings,  and  there  is  not  much 
room  for  further  improvement  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. But  a  far  different  state  of  things  exists  in  the 
old  school  buildings.  Some  of  these  are  as  bad  as  it  is 
possible  for  school-houses  to  be  in  point  of  hygienic 
condition,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  they 
are  soon  to  be  abandoned  for  more  modern  edifices. 

During  the  year,  the  study  of  modern  languages,  so 
far  as  French  is  concerned,  has  been  continued  in  the 
High  school,  and  your  honorable  body  has  provided  for 
its  permanency.  A  native  teacher  has  been  employed, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  this  will  prove  the  beginning 
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of  good  work  in  this  important  direction ;  one  which 
seems  to  us,  considering  the  intense  practicality  of  the 
age,  and  the  small  percentage  of  scholars  leaving  the 
High  school  for  college  or  professions,  to  be  in  advance 
of  the  classics. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  sense  of  pride 
in  the  public  schools  of  our  city,  in  their  steady  prog- 
ress onward  and  upward,  our  confidence  in  the  corps  of 
teachers  which  have  been  selected  with  such  infinite 
care,  and  our  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  your  honorable  body  in  all  our  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  free  education. 
Thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  no  addition  to  the 
capital  value  of  a  community  equal  to  educated  citizens, 
and  that  in  direct  proportion  with  the  spread  of  trained 
intelligence  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  any  city  comes 
a  wane  of  crime  and  dissipation,  it  shall  be  our  endeavor 
to  present,  from  year  to  year,  such  suggestions  as  will 
best  forward  those  ends,  and  relying  firmly  upon  your 
earnest  aid,  push  onward  with  our  utmost  strength  the 
grand,  the  noble  cause  for  which  we  are  laboring,  the 
education  of  the  masses  and  their  rescue  from  the  dis- 
graceful ranks  of  the  ignorant  and  idle. 

WILLIAM  F.  HUTCHINSON, 
ADELINE  E.  H.  SLICER, 
HUNTER  C.  WHITE. 


EEPOETS  OF  THE  STJPEKINTENDENT. 


■  FOR  THE  FIRST  TERM. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  December  12,  1884. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

The  term  just  closing  has  been  devoid  of  spec- 
ial incident.  It  has  been  my  effort  so  to  act  and 
80  to  refrain  from  acting  during  this  first  term  of 
my  connection  with  your  schools,  that  while  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  the  able  and  venerable  man  who  has 
80  long  occupied  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
these  schools  would,  indeed,  be  missed  by  yourselves, 
the  teachers  and  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  the  official 
management  should  not  be  so  esentially  diverse  as  to 
lead  to  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  to  be  expected  and 
doubt  as  to  what  was  required. 

The  response  to  many  of  the  enquiries  from  teach- 
ers, *'  What  shall  I  do  in  such  a  case  V  has  been  "  Fol- 
low the  rules ;  conform  to  all  the  customs." 

The  upper  grades  in  your  schools,  the  Grammar  and 
High  school  departments,  exhibit  a  gratifying  growth. 

The  Grammar  department  shows  an  increase  of  205 
pupils  over  the   corresponding  term  of  last  year  ;  and 
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the  High  school  has  increased  its  numbers  in  that  time 
from  60H  to  704, — nearly  one  hundred  pupils. 

This  increase  is  more  definitely  located  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

High  School.  1883.  1884.  Increase. 

English  and  Scientiflc 137  177  40 

Classical 121  124  8 

Girls' Department 350  403  &8 

Total 603  704  96 

Immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  term  it  was 
found  that  the  number  in  the  boys*  English  and  Scien- 
tific department  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  be 
seated  in  the  rooms  heretofore  occupied,  and  an 
additional  room  was  opened. 

The  girls'  department  had,  by  anticipation  of  its 
wants,  been  provided  with  one  room  additional  to  those 
occupied  last  year,  so  that  this  year  the  High  school 
has  required  for  its  accommodation  two  rooms  more 
than  last  year,  now  occupying  in  the  fine  building 
erected  for  it  eleven  school-rooms,  besides  the  recita- 
tion and  assembly  rooms  requisite  for  such  a  school. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  next  September  still 
another  room,  being  the  last  conveniently  available, 
must  be  provided  for  the  giris*  department,  and  that 
in  a  very  few  years  an  additional  building  will  be 
needed  for  one  of  the  departments. 

During  the  past  term  the  schools  have  been  called 
upon  to  send  a  representation  of  their  work  to  the 
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World's  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans. 
This  call  came  not  many  weeks  after  a  new  Superintend- 
ent bad  entered  upon  his  duties,  when,  by  the  promo- 
tions of  the  opening  school  year,  nearly  every  teacher 
was  in  charge  of  a  new  class  of  pupils,  for  whose 
M  Attainments  she  was  not  responsible,  and  with  whose 
ability  she  was  unfamiliar.  At  no  time  could  we  have 
been  less  able  to  do  the  schools  credit  by  an  exhibit  of 
their  work.  But  these  adverse  facts  notwithstanding^ 
the  teachers  went  resolutely  to  work,  and  a  represen- 
tation has  been  made.  Seventy-six  volumes  of  manu- 
script of  pupils'  work,  and  twenty-eight  charts  for 
wall  display  of  penmanship,  maps  and  drawings  have 
been  sent  to  New  Orleans.  In  1876,  when,  on  a  sim- 
ilar occasion,  work  of  pupils  was  sent  from  this  city 
to  Philadelphia,  the  work  was  done  in  the  early  springs 
and  consisted  largely  of  examination  papers.  The 
papers  we  have  sent  are  mostly  exercise  papers  ;  that 
18,  papers  prepared  as  portions  of  daily  work,  and  indi- 
cating in  nearly  every  case  the  method  of  teaching  the 
particular  subject  represented.  These  volumes  have 
had  quite  full  prefaces  prepared,  explaining  the  method 
of  which  these  papers  are  an  illustration  of  a  phase. 
^  Whoever  desires  to  know  about  the  Providence 
'  schools  can  learn  very  much  about  them  by  the  exami* 
nation  of  these  volumes.  When  I  say  that  in  my  judg- 
ment this  exhibit  of  pupils'  work  is  very  creditable  and 
much  better  than  that  made  in   1876, 1  indicate  the 
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progress  of  the  schools,  and  give  credit  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  due,  for  I  had  not  contributed  to  the  skill  of 
the  teachers  nor  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  I  desire 
to  commend  to  your  approval  in  this  matter  the  princi- 
pals of  the  High  schools  and  the  masters  of  the  Gram- 
mar schools,  without  whose  cordial  and  efficient  coop-  i 
eration  this  work  could  not  have  been  done. 

Besides  pupils'  work  there  have  been  sent  photo- 
graphs of  sixteen  of  our  best  school  buildings,  and  the 
architect's  plans  and  drawings  complete  of  eight  school 
buildings.  For  the  fine  display  of  school-house  plans 
in  our  exhibit  we  are  indebted  to  General  Walker,  the 
architect  of  the  school  buildings  recently  erected.  In 
addition  to  the  enumeration  above,  we  send  a  very  fine 
case  of  minerals  and  samples  of  commercial  products 
from  the  museum  of  the  Bridgham  Grammar  school,  as 
illustrative  both  of  our  means  and  our  methods. 

There  are  forty-five  teachers  in  the  Primary  and 
Intermediate  schools  not  in  charge  of  any  room.  Of 
these,  fourteen  are  assistants  in  large  rooms  designed 
for  two  teachers ;  fourteen  are  in  rooms  designed  for 
one  teacher,  but  having  recitation  rooms,  and  seven- 
teen are  in  school-rooms  of  ordinary  size,  without  reci- 
tation  rooms  or   any   convenience   for  the  additional 

teacher. 

These  thirty-one  supernumerary,  1  do  not  mean 
superfluous,  teachers  are  employed  on  account  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  schools.     The  buildings  now 
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in  progress  of  erection  will  relieve  present  necessities  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  provide  school-rooms  for 
eleven   of  these   thirty-one   teachers.     But  there  will 
itill  remain  twenty  school-rooms,  mostly  of  the  lowest 
primary  grade,  in  which  sixty  to  ninety  pupils  are  put 
into  a  space  designed  for  fifty  to  sixty  only.     It  is  true 
that  each  room  has  two  or   three  teachers,  but  this  by 
no  means  enables  us  to  do  justice   by  these  little  ones. 
There  is  the  serious  question  of  the  ventilation  of 
these  rooms.     So  many  little   folks  crowded   into  the 
aisles  and  corners  must  suffer  from  foul  air  or  draughts. 
Then  the  seats.     The   supernumerary  little   five-year- 
olds  are  seated  on  settees  or  benches  so  high  their  feet 
cannot   reach  the  floor,  and  with  no  desks  in  front  of 
them  on  which  they  can  put  their   books   and  slates. 
Bad  habits,  bad  ciispositions  and  bad  health  are  a  nat- 
ural result  of  these  circumstances. 

The  confusion,  too,  of  two  teachers  giving  directions, 
disciplining  pupils,  hearing  recitations  in  one  room 
from  two  sides  of  the  same  platform  at  the  same  time 
is  certainly  unpleasant,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
seriously  harmful  to  the  mental  habits  of  the  children. 
The  first  power  to  be  acquired  in  the  school-room  is  the 
power  to  give  attention.  Nothing  else  learned  the  first 
year  or  any  other  year  in  school  is  so  important  as 
this.  It  means  much.  It  means  the  establishment  of 
the  will  in  its  proper  supremacy  over  the  other  fac- 
ulties.    It  conditions   and   largely  determines   all   the 
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future  work  and  intellectual  life  of  the  pupil.  It  is 
usually  a  plant  of  tender  growth,  to  be  nourished  by 
the  most  thoughtful  care.  The  distractions  of  a  school- 
room of  two  teachers,  about  equally  interesting,  are  cer- 
tainly cold  blasts  upon  this  budding  power.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  argue  against  this  arrangement  Its  only  ^ 
defense  is  its  necessity.  That  this  defense  may  not 
continue  is  the  occasion  for  dwelling  on  this  topic. 
Something  can  sometimes  be  done  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion by  a  better  distribution  of  pupils. 

With  the  schools  as  they  now  stand,  could  we  occupy 
the  buildings  to  be  finished  next  spring,  and  two  rooms 
near  the  centre  of  the  third  district,  and  two  near  the 
centre  of  the  fifth  district,  two  unsuitable  buildings 
could  be  abandonded,  no  Primary  or  Intermediate 
room  need  be  crowded  beyond  its  seating  capacity,  the 
necessity  of  two  teachers  in  rooms  not  having  class 
rooms  would  be  wholly  avoided,  and  there  would  be 
twelve  teachers  on  our  list  for  whose  service  there  would 
be  no  demand. 

This  suggestion  is  not  put  forward  as  the  thing  best 
to  be  done;  but  to  illustrate  the  possibilities. 

The  most  suitable  and  only  altogether  satisfactory 
remedy  is  more  school  room ;  but,  failing  this,  I  believe 
the  following  suggestions  to  be  worthy,  in  differing 
degrees,  of  consideration,  and  each  an  improvement  on 
the  present  situation : 

First.   A  suitable  number  of  seats  might  be  placed  in 
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each  school-room,  and  when  all  are  occupied,  admit  no 
more.  This  is  done  in  many  cities  where  the  crowd  of 
applicants  for  school  seats  is  much  greater  than  here. 
Id  New  York  city,  for  example,  the  number  of  pupils 
that  may  be  admitted  is  posted  conspicuously  in  each 
w  room,  and  teachers  are  not  allowed,  under  any  con- 
sideration, to  admit  more.  It  may  be  said  that  those 
applying  later  have  a  right  to  school  instruction — 
true,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  them.  But  the 
fifty  or  sixty  already  admitted  have  also  the  right  to 
healthful  quarters  and  good  instruction,  of  which  they 
will  be  deprived,  if  others  are  crowded  upon  them. 

Second.  If  the  number  of  pupils  becomes  too  large, 
instead  of  putting  in  an  extra  teacher  pay  the  regular 
teacher  better  wages,  and  ask  her  to  do  her  best  with 
her  charge.  If  she  has  an  average  attendance  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  pay  her  a  dollar  per  week  extra,  if 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  pay  her  two  dollars  per  week 
above  regular  salary.  I  am  confident  one  capable 
teacher  is  worth  more  in  a  room  of  sixty  pupils  than 
two  are.  There  are  three  teachers  of  lowest  Primary 
grade  in  this  city,  who  have  each  about  that  number, 
and  the  work  done  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
i  such  room  in  which  there  are  two  teachers.  I  must  not 
be  understood  as  recommending  such  a  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher,  nor  as  objecting  to  spacious  rooms 
seated  for  sixty  or  seventy  pupils  with  a  recitation  room 
adjoining,  in  which  a  second  teacher  may  be  employed. 
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Third.  The  pupils  of  the  lowest  room  might  attend 
school,  one-half  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  half  in 
the  afternoon.  This  would  give  each  teacher  of  a  low- 
est Primary  class  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  pupils  each 
half  day.  It  would  give  these  pupils  one-half  of  each 
day  in  school  and  one-half  at  home,  making  the  transi- 
tion from  home  life  to  school  life  less  severe.  It  would 
give  abundant  school  space,  quiet  for  recitation,  and 
the  undivided  attention  of  their  teacher.  Many  valua- 
ble methods  of  instruction  not  now  practicable  in  the 
crowded  school-rooms  might  be  adopted,  and  the  pupils 
would  make  equal  progress  with  greater  comfort.  I 
am  ready  to  defend  this  suggestion  as  educationally  cor- 
rect, both  on  theoretical  grounds  and  from  years  of  expe- 
rience, but  would  not  recommend  it  here  as  a  practicable 
expedient,  except  where  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
school-rooms  made  it  an  apparent  necessity.  Permit 
me  to  add  in  this  connection  that  the  teacher  of  the 
child,  during  his  first  year  in  school,  should  be  one  of 
peculiar  fitness  for  a  delicate  and  important  work ;  that 
inexperienced  teachers  should  not  be  put  in  charge  of 
this  grade — they  do  better  with  older  pupils — that  when 
teachers  rightly  adapted  to  this  work  are  found,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  fit  themselves  for  it,  and  to 
remain  in  it,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  salaries  cor- 
responding to  the  specially  important  work  they  have 
to  do. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and  diph- 
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theria  in  the  city  the  attendance  for  the  last  month 
has  been  considerably  lessened  in  some  localities.  Act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Health, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Health  and 
Ventilation,  I  have  given  the  following  directions  to 
teachers  as  supplemental  to,  or  explanatory  of,  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  the  Committee  in  reference  to  contagious 
diseases : 

"  No  person  affected  with  scarlet  fever,  and  no  one 
living  in  the  house  with  such  person,  shall  attend  any 
public  school  within  four  weeks  from  the  day  on  which 
such  person  was  taken  sick.*' 

**  No  person  affected  with  diphtheria,  and  no  person 
living  in  the  house  with  such  person,  shall  attend  any 
public  school  within  one  week  from  the  time  of  such 
person's  recovery." 

I  ask  your  approval  of  this  action,  and  would  sug- 
gest that  it  is  desirable  that  full  and  explicit  directions 
should  be  adopted  by  you  to  govern  such  cases. 

Certain  minor  changes  in  the  rules  established  by 
this  Committee  for  the  government  of  the  schools 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  of  advantage. 

In  Article  IX  insert  at  the  begining  of  Section  9 : 
"  The  principal  teacher  in  the  higher  department  in 
each  building  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  school 
building  and  grounds."  The  object  of  this  addition  to 
the  rule  is  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  responsibility  and 
prevent  the  conflict  of  authority  which  now  some 
times  occurs. 
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In  Article  X,  Section  1,  omit ''  during  the  first  week 
in  each  term  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  calendar 
month. '  This  would  obviate  sending  children  to  the 
Superintendent  for  permits  to  enter  school  when  there 
is  no  reason  but  this  rule  why  they  might  not  go  directly 
to  school  without  his  intervention.  Article  X,  Section 
8,  strike  out  "shall  not  resume  his  place  in  school  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  Superintendent,"  and  insert  "may 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teachers,  be  required  to  secure 
a  permit  from  the  Superintendent  before  resuming  place 
in  school."  As  the  rule  now  stands,  no  pupil  "  absent 
from  school  five  half  days  in  four  successive  weeks  " 
for  any  cause  except  sickness,  can  be  readmitted  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  Superintendent.  There  are 
many  valid  reasons  besides  sickness  that  may  justify  a 
pupil's  absence  from  school.  To  secure  a  permit  will 
usually  keep  the  pupil  out  of  school  a  day  longer,  and 
seems  to  the  parents  an  unnecessary  requirement.  If 
the  teacher  could  refer  the  matter  to  the  Superintend- 
ent when  in  doubt,  or  when  he  felt  that  greater  atten- 
tion to  regular  attendance  was  essential,  it  seems  to  me 
that  every  valuable  element  which  the  rule  now  has 
would  be  preserved,  and  many  days  lost  by  pupils, 
much  unpleasant  feeling  of  parents  and  wasted  time  of 
the  Superintendent  might  be  saved. 

The  customary  statistics  of  the  term  are  here  pre- 
sented :  Entire  enrollment,  15,484.  Of  this  number 
there  were  enrolled  in   the   High  school,  704 ;   in  the 
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Grammar  schools,  4,472  ;    in  the  Intermediate  schools, 
3,327,  and  the  Primary  schools,  6,981. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  Superintendent. 


FOR  THE  SECOND   TERM. 


Providence,  March  27,  1885. 

To  the  Honorable  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence : 

It  is  my  purpose  to  touch  briefly  at  this  time  upon 
some  questions  that  deserve  present  attention,  and  to 
ask  the  privilege  of  making  a  more  extended  report 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

At  present  one  lesson  per  week  is  given  to  drawing, 
usually  upon  Friday  afternoon.  Book  No.  1  is  begun 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Intermediate  department  and 
completed  during  the  year.  In  some  buildings  this 
book  is  commenced  by  pupils  in  the  lowest  Intermedi- 
ate grade  and  is  completed  in  two  years'  time. 

In  the  Grammar  schools,  book  No.  1  is  used  in  the 
lowest  room  of  two  schools ;  No.  2  in  the  lowest  room  in 
six  schools ;  No.  3  in  the  lowest  room  in  one  school. 
The  highest  class  in  one  Grammar  school  is  using  No, 
5  drawing  book ;  in  two  schools  No.  7 ;  in  three  schools 
No.  8 :  in  two  schools  No.  9,  and  in  one  school  No.  10. 

I  do  not  include  in  this  statement  the  smaller  Gram- 
mar schools  at  Branch  avenue  and  Manton. 
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It  seems  evident  that  no  great  uniformity  of  work 
prevails ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  sufficient  atten- 
tion given  to  the  subject.  This  work  should  begin 
with  the  first  day  of  school  life.  It  might  be  done  upon 
slates  and  blackboard  during  the  Primary  course,  be- 
ginning the  use  of  the  book  and  pencil  as  now  in  the 
Intermediate  grades. 

It  is  important  that  the  ability  to  execute  should  keep 
pace  in  its  growth  with  the  ability  to  criticise  and 
appreciate.  In  other  words,  the  hand  and  the  eye 
should  be  trained  coordinately.  When  this  is  done 
the  pupil  is  constantly  pleased  with  his  eflTorts  and  sat- 
isfied with  his  progress,  because  his  mental  demands 
are  constantly  met  by  the  skill  of  his  hand. 

Drawing  as  taught  in  our  schools  is  not  picture- 
making.  It  has  an  industrial,  an  cesthelic  and  an  edu- 
cational purpose.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
system  of  drawing  which  recognizes  these  purposes  and 
provides  for  them. 

Ability  to  read  a  drawing  lifts  a  workman  at  once 
above  the  mere  laborer  and  adds  to  the  value  of  his 
services.  All  the  industrial  schools  have  courses  of 
study  including  as  their  central  element  a  large  amount 
of  instruction  in  drawing.  Wherever  the  demand  for 
workshop  instruction,  for  making  the  schools  practical 
in  the  industrial  sense,  is  strong,  there  the  demand  is 
greatest  for  instruction  in  drawing. 

Next  to  the  "  three  R's"  the  most  essential  subject  of 
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Study  in  our  schools  is  drawing.  It  is  not  a  hindrance 
but  a  help  to  other  studies.  Writing,  arithmetic,  geo. 
graphy,  in  diflfering  degrees,  each  fiuds  its  aid. 

We  cannot  do  in  the  common  schools  all  we  ought 
to  do  to  prepare  youth  for  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
We  do  not  yet  know  how ;  though  the  way  to  do  this 
is,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  work  in  other  countries 
and  the  experiments  in  this,  coming  more  clearly  into 
view.  But  upon  the  utility  of  drawing  there  is  now  no 
considerable  questioning.  Certainly  in  a  manufactur- 
ing city  like  Providence  where  mechanical  skill  is  an 
important  element  of  the  industrial  value  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  population,  the  great  importance  of 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. 

I  recognize  the  value  of  the  instruction  in  drawing 
already  given  in  the  schools,  and  that  by  many  teach- 
ers a  very  creditable  effort  is  made  to  secure  good 
results ;  but  so  little  is  the  time  spent  and  so  little  the 
attention  generally  paid  to  this  subject  that  the  general 
result  is  not  one  to  be  gratified  with,  unless  it  be  that 
we  should  be  thankful  that  we  have  made  a  beginning 
and  that  "  things  are  as  well  as  they  are." 

I  recommend,  then,  that  one  and  one-half  hours  per 
week  be  allotted  to  this  subject  in  the  several  schools 
below  the  High  school,  to  be  divided  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  teachers.  In  the  Primary  grades, 
probably  four  lessons  per  week  of  about  twenty   min- 
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utes  each  ;  in  the  Intermediate,  three  lessons  of  thirty 
minutes  each  ;  and  in  the  Grammar  grades,  two  lessons 
of  forty-five  minutes  each. 

This  time  is  sufficient  and  could  all  be  profitably 
spent.  We  might  thus  accomplish  the  course  designed 
by  the  authors  of  the  series  of  books  we  have  in  use 
and  reach  the  standard  in  this  subject  of  the  best 
schools. 

Of  course  there  would  be  in  the  Primary  grades,  the 
cards  and  the  exercises  prescribed  in  the  manual.  In 
the  first  year,  Intermediate,  books  1  and  2  ;  second 
year,  books  3  and  4.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Grammar 
course,  books  5  and  6 ;  second  year,  books  7  and  8 ; 
third  year,  books  9  and  10  ;  fourth  year,  books  11  and 
12. 

I  do  not  advise  that  this  scheme  of  work  be  fully 
undertaken  at  first,  but  that  it  be  adopted  as  the  stand- 
ard towards  which  we  are  to  work  as  far  and  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  To  do  this,  or  even  much  less  than 
this,  and  do  it  well,  will  require  that  our  teachers  be 
furnished  with  the  "manuals  for  teachers,"  prepared  to 
accompany  the  different  numbers  of  drawing  books. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  at  its  last 
session  enacted  the  following  law :  ''  The  school  com- 
mittees of  the  several  towns  shall  make  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools  sup- 
ported wholly,  or  in  part,  by  public  money,  in  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects 
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of  alcoholic  liquors,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system/* 

The  legislature  was  doubtless  led  to  pass  this  act  by 
the  same  influences  that  have  operated  elsewhere. 
Mainly,  I  suppose,  the  feeling  that  the  evils  which  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  meet  have  proved  too  formid- 
able to  direct  legislation  and  moral  suasion.  It  is  a  far- 
sighted  movement,  born  of  discouragement  at  past 
results,  and  looking  to  the  reestablishnient  a  score  of 
years  hence  of  the  present  methods  of  warfare,  with 
the  vantage  of  an  enlightened  sentiment  in  a  new  gen- 
eration trained  in  the  schools  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  evils  against  which  the  warfare  is  waged. 

With  the  purpose  of  this  law  I  have  full  sympathy, 
and  as  it  is  now  a  law  of  Rhode  Island,  we  should  exe- 
cute  it  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

There  are  two  elements  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
the  result  sought  to  be  reached  by  this  law — science 
and  sentiment.  There  is,  first,  the  scientific  demonstra- 
tion of  the  harm  to  the  human  system  from  the  use  of 
''  alcoholic  liquors,  stimulants  and  narcotics,"  and,  quite 
as  important,  the  inculcation  of  the  sentiment  that  for 
this  and  other  reasons  their  use  is  to  be  avoided,  not 
merely  as  a  harm,  but  as  a  wrong. 

The  inculcation  of  this  sentiment,  vitally  important, 

falls  into  association  with  the  other  moral  instruction 
of  the  schools,  of  which  there  is  so  much  more  than  the 
schools   generally   receive    credit   for,    but    which    is 
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80  much  less  than  the  great  need  of  society  and  the 
State. 

This  law  is  a  recognition,  worth  pausing  to  consider, 

of  the  great  principle  which  has  found  its  clearest 
utterance  in  Germany.  "What  you  would  have  appear 
in  the  life  of  a  nation,  that  put  first  in  the  schools." 

We  must  recognize  the  right  of  the  State  to  make 
new  demands  of  the  schools.  Primarily,  the  duty  of 
education  rests  with  the  parents.  That  part  of  educa- 
tion which  has  for  its  purpose  the  perfection  of  the 
individual  and  his  personal  advantage  belongs  in  the 
first  instance  wholly  to  the  parent  to  provide.  That 
part  of  education  which  is  for  the  furtherance  of  those 
mutual  interests  which  mankind  have,  because  they 
live  in  society,  it  belongs  to  society  to  provide.  That 
education  which  is  essential  to  the  strength,  safety  and 
perpetuity  of  the  State  should  be  furnished  by  the 
State.  These  several  requirements  overlap  each  other, 
largely  correspond,  and  when  provided  for  one  are 
secured  to  all.  Hence  the  State,  as  the  agent  of  the 
parent,  society  and  itself,  has  provided  the  public 
school  as  the  instrument  for  securing  these  ends.  The 
State,  then,  properly  charges  the  schools  with  securing, 
so  far  as  lies  within  their  means,  to  the  children  in 
community  all  the  instruction  and  formative  influence, 
intellectual  and  moral,  that  fit  them  for  their  own  hap- 
piness and  for  usefulness  to  society  and  the  State. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  law  lies  fully  within  the 
bounds  of  the  relationship  the  State  bears  to  the  schools. 
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It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  children  in  schools 
usually  live  with  their  parents  and  move  in  society, 
and  that  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  opinion  the  current 
thought  of  the  community  is  greatly  more  effective  than 
school  instruction.     While  the  schools  may  teach  the 

W  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system,  this  will  have 
an  effect  upon  the  habits  and  opinions  of  youth  small, 
compared  with  home  influences,  or  the  fashions  of 
society.  As  Richter  says :  "  It  is  the  century  much 
more  than  the  school  that  educates.*'  Hence  I  antici- 
pate that  many  of  those  most  earnest  to  secure  this  in- 
struction in  the  schools  will  finally  be  disappointed  at 
the  meagreness  of  the  result. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  along  with  the  study  of  the 
effect  of  alcohol  may  come  the  greater  study  of  the  laws 
of  health,  of  which  the  former  is  only  a  part.  If  edu- 
cation is  a  preparation  for  right  living,  surely  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  health,  of  the  care  of  the  body  and 
its  organs  is  a  very  essential  part  of  a  good  education. 
This  knowledge  can  be  communicated  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  the  means  at 
hand  of  the  teacher. 
I  trust  the  School  Committee  will  decide  how  best  to 

H  do  this,  and  will  prescribe  the  method  that  shall  be  used 
in  our  schools  the  coming  year. 

Nothing  better  occurs  to  me  than  to  have  furnished 
to  the  teachers  outlines  for  suitable  talks  to  the  pupils 
of  the  lower  grades  on  hygiene,  including  the  effect  of 
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alcohol,  to  provide  for  the  first  intermediate  grade 
some  suitable  reading  book  which  would  convey  more 
fully  the  same  information  and  to  add  to  the  studies  of 
the  first  grammar  grade  the  subject  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  'as  contained  in  some  one  of  several  admirable 
text-books  recently  published.  % 

The  work  now  being  done  in  the  high  school  is 
doubtless  sufficient  in  this  direction.  It  may  be 
objected  to  this  plan  that  the  first  Grammar  grade  is 
already  sufficiently  burdened  with  work,  and  that  the 
additional  labor  involved  falls  precisely  at  the  point 
where  quite  enough,  if  not  too  much,  is  already  re- 
quired. 

The  question,  not  of  overwork,  but  of  keeping  the 
law,  is  now  being  considered ;  but  I  think  if  time  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  be  given,  the  work  may 
be  so  apportioned  that  in  this  respect  it  may  be  at  least 
as  well  as  now. 

The  enrollment  in  the  schools  the  past  term  has 
been  14,428,  being  in  the  High  school  634 ;  in  the 
Grammar  schools,  4,445  ;  in  the  Intermefdiate  schools, 
3,209;  and  the  Primary  schools,  6,140. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  Superintendent,     m 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

By  your  rules  and  customs,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools  reports  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three  terms  of 
the  school  year  respecting  the  term  just  closing.  I 
desire  to  extend  this  report  into  a  review  in  brief  of  the 
entire  year,  as  well  as  the  past  term,  and  to  have  it 
constitute  an  annual  report  (my  first)  of  these  schools. 

CHANGES. 

On  commencing  my  work  here,  I  found  a  singular' 
expectation  on  the  part  of  many  that  the  "  new  Super- 
intendent" would   do  some  strange  and  revolutionary 
things.     Some  were  hoping,  some  were  fearing  that  he 
would. 

I  think  we  ought  to  expect  changes  in  schools. 
Schools  that  are  not  changing  are  certainly  not  improv- 
ing, though  to  make  no  change  is  better  than  to  make 
an  unwise  one.  Schools  have  not  yet  adjusted  them- 
%  selves  to  the  powers  and  processes  of  the  youthful 
mind,  neither  have  they  fully  met  the  demands  of  so- 
ciety, whether  present  or  prospective. 

The  right  management  of  schools  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  social  problems  with  which  this  generation  is 
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struggling.  A  system  of  schools  is  not  a  structure  to 
be  torn  down  and  rebuilt  like  an  old  house.  It  is  an 
organism  with  its  own  laws  of  life  and  growth  that  has 
tendencies  in  this  direction,  and  that,  here  to  be  pruned 
and  there  to  be  guided,  but  all  the  time  stimulated  and 
watched  over. 

Some  degree  of  change  is  therefore  a  necessity  to  life, 
as  well  as  an  indication  of  life,  rather  than  a  criticism 
on  former  things.  The  changes  in  instruction  during 
the  past  year  are  in  a  general  way  easily  stated.  They 
have  been  mostly  in  the  Primary  grades,  and  have  con- 
sisted  in  the  number-work  in  a  more  concrete  presen- 
tation and  a  closer  study  ot  the  smaller  numbers. 

In  reading,  charts  have  been  purchased  for  the  ear- 
liest work,  and  a  combination  of  the  word  and  phonic 
methods  has  taken  the  place  of  the  alphabetic.  There 
has  been  a  tendency,  too,  during  the  year,  to  carry  into 
the  Primary  grades  so  much  of  the  Kindergarten  meth- 
ods as  are  available,  and  to  imbue  the  schools  with  its 
spirit. 

This  meagre  statement  will,  I  trust,  leave  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  study  educational  methods  and 
know  how  much  is  logically  connected  with  what  is 
above  indicated,  the  impression  that  something  has  been 
attempted,  and  on  the  minds  of  others  the  impression 
that  there  has  been  very  little  change. 

The  number  of  new  teachers  employed  during  the 
past  year  has  been  smaller  than  usual.      Only  nine 
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teachers  were  appointed  during  the  year  by  reason  of 
additions  or  resignations,  while  during  the  preceding 
year  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  twenty- eight  new 
teachers  at  different  times  during  the  year,  and  in  1882-3 
twelve  new  teachers  were  placed  upon  the  list  during 
r  the  year. 

I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  Secretary 
for  these  and  many  other  facts  embodied  in  this  report. 

It  has  been  found  possible  in  several  instances  to 
transfer  teachers  from  positions  in  which  there  was  little 
need  of  their  services,  to  other  places  where  additional 
belp  was  required,  and  in  this  way  the  expense  of  em- 
ploying an  additional  teacher  has  been  avoided. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  there  will  be  found  at  least 
half  a  dozen  teachers  for  whose  services  there  will  be 
no  real  need  in  their  present  places.  These  are  teach- 
ers who  are  assistants  without  recitation  rooms  in  rooms 
whose  numbers  can  be  so  diminished  by  a  readjustment 
of  the  pupils  that  only  so  many  as  are  usually  taught 
by  one  teacher  will  remain  to  be  instructed. 

To  give  these  teachers  places  where  their  services  are 
needed  will  probably  require  that  several  of  them  shall 
be  transferred  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  district  in 
I  which  they  are  now  employed.  This  does  not  seem  to 
me  in  itself  to  be  an  evil.  A  ready  transfer  of  a  teacher 
from  one  district  to  another  is  essential  sometimes,  to 
getting  the  right  teacher  in  the  right  place. 

The  residences  of  the  candidates  for  teachers'  places 
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likewise  indicate  how  essential  it  is  that  no  hard  and 
fast  ward  lines  shall  determine  their  appointment. 

By  regulation,  all  appointments  below  the  High 
school  are  to  be  made  from  the  Approved  List. 

Those  now  on  this  list  reside  as  follows : 

In  the  First  Ward 4 

Second  Ward. 3 

Third  Ward 8 

Fou  rth  Ward 4 

Fifth  Ward 12 

Sixth  Ward 11 

SeventhWard 7 

Eighth  Ward 12 

Ninth  Ward 9 

Tenth  Ward 1 

Evidently  in  some  wards  the  schools  cannot  be  sup- 
plied with  teachers,  and  in  other  wards  teachers  cannot 
be  supplied  with  places,  unless  ward  boundaries  are 
ignored. 

Why  should  a  poor  candidate  who  lives  within  the 
ward  be  employed  when  an  adjoining  ward  will  furnish 
a  better  one  ? 

To  the  approved  list,  whose  numbers  are  given  above, 
are  to  be  added  about  twenty-five  members  of  the  pres- 
ent graduating  class  of  the  High  school  who  desire  to 
teach,  and  a  number  of  persons  whose  residence  is  not 
in  the  city. 

As  there  have  been  but  thirteen  resignations  during 
the  year,  the  ratio  between  supply  and  demand  for 
teachers  can  be  estimated. 
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A  very  large  proportion  of  those  on  the  approved  list 
are  graduates  of  our  High  school,  and  are  young  ladies 
of  talent  and  culture. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  schools  that  so  many  young 
ladies,  who  will  undoubtedly  make  good  teachers,  are 
awaiting  places;  but  I  am  often  made  to  ieel  deep 
sympathy  for  ladies,  every  way  capable  and  worthy, 
perhaps  needing  employment,  who  are  subject  to  long 
suspense  and  frequent  disappointment. 

I  believe  we  should  take  only  the  best,  but  should 
there  not  be  something  besides  despair  from  continued 
failure  to  tell  those  not  the  best  to  seek  some  other 
occupation  ? 

In  the  report  to  the  city  council,  recently  made  by  a 
committee  of  the  school  committee,  occurs  a  statement 
in  this  connection  so  just,  so  true  in  thought,  so  admira- 
bly put,  that  I  want  to  emphasize  it  by  repetition.  The 
committee  says : 

"  In  their  teachers,  children  coming  from  homes  of 
the  best  class,  should  find  ladies  in  no  way  beneath 
those  they  are  accustomed  to  associate  with,  and  those 
from  lower  grades  examples  of  what  education  may 
make  of  themselves." 

While  this  is  a  high  standard,  it  is  not  higher  than 
the  interests  of  our  school  children  demand,  nor  higher 
than  the  best  of  those  seeking  places  in  our  schools 
attain  to.  To  reach  it  in  the  appointments  merely 
requires  that  it  be  borne  in  mind  and  that  due  care  be 
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exercised  in  measuring  candidates  by  it.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  having  in  our  present  corps  a  large  number 
of  teachers  of  whom  it  may  be  said  they  come  no  whit 
short  of  this. 

Early  in  the  year  it  was  found  that  the  Julian  street 
school  was  seriously  over-crowded,  and  about  eighty- 
five  pupils  were  provided  for  in  Unity  Hall,  on  Manton 
avenue. 

Two  new  four-room  buildings  have  been  occupied  this 
spring,  one  on  Harriet  street,  in  the  ninth  ward,  and 
one  on  Camp  street,  in  the  first  ward.  A  two-room 
school-house  was  also  opened  in  April  on  Veazie  street, 
in  the  village  of  Wanskuck. 

Of  the  twelve  teachers  employed  in  these  new  schools, 
three  were  newly  appointed  at  the  time  of  their  open- 
ing and  nine  were  supplied  by  transfers  without  their 
former  places  being  filled. 

In  September  next  two  additional  buildings  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy,  though  but  one  additional  teacher 
will  be  required. 

Several  schools  in  the  third,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
districts  will  be  quite  crowded  at  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  the  fall,  but  we  shall  probably  be  able  to 
provide  for  all  the  pupils  except  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
Here  I  anticipate  the  accommodations  will  be  entirely 
inadequate. 

RESPECTING    SALARIES. 

The  regulations   as   to  salaries  of  teachers  in    the 
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Grammar,  Intermediate  and   Primary  grades,  are    as 
follows : 

Grammar  Schools. 

Assistants  of  the  first  grade f  7(H) 

Assistants  of  the  second  grade 625 

All  other  assistants 575 

Intermediate. 

Principals $550 

Assistants,  first  year 450 

Assistants,  after  first  year 525 

Primary. 

Principals $525 

Assistants,  first  year 850 

Assistants,  second  and  third  years 450 

Assistants,  after  third  year 500 

Leaving  out  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  principals, 
who  severally  receive  $25  per  annum  for  their  services 
as  principals,  and  the  '^  first  assistants  "  in  the  Grammar 
schools,  of  whom  there  are  eight,  the  maximum  rates 
are  as  follows : 

Primary $600 

Intermediate 525 

Grammar,  lower  half 575 

Grammar,  upper  half 625 

In  the  Grammar  grades  the  teacher  gets  the  maximum 
pay  for  her  grade  at  once,  without  waiting  for  an 
advance  with  increased  experience.  In  the  Intermediate 
she  received  the  maximum  pay  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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second  year  of  teaching.  In  the  Primary  she  begins 
$100  lower  than  does  the  Intermediate  teacher,  and 
reaches  the  maximum  pay  of  her  grade  at  the  beginning 
of  her  fourth  year  of  teaching.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is 
considered  that  experience  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Grammar  grade  teachers,  that  some  degree  of  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  Intermediate  teacher,  say  one  year  before 
she  arrives  at  the  maturity  of  her  powers,  while  it  is 
increasingly  necessary  in  the  Primary  grades ;  but 
rather  that  the  presumption  on  which  this  schedule  of 
salaries  is  based  is,  that  a  teacher  will  teach  in  the  Pri- 
mary grades  before  being  promoted  to  the  Intermediate, 
and  then,  after  further  experience,  if  found  sufficiently 
skillful,  will  enter  the  Grammar  work,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  require  probation  at  a 
reduced  rate. 

Now  if  this  is  to  be  the  movement,  as  indeed  in  many 
cases  it  is,  and  as  the  schedule  of  salaries  presumes  it 
will  be  in  all,  then  there  is  a  wise  adjustment  of  means 
to  ends  and  of  pay  to  work.  Of  pay  to  work,  for  evi- 
dently the  most  experienced  and  successful  teachers 
will  be  found  in  the  upper  grades,  where  the  pay  is 
best.  Of  means  to  ends,  for  no  better  means  can  be 
devised  to  encourage  the  more  capable  teachers  to 
ascend  these  rounds  of  credit  and  profit. 

This  simplifies,  too,  the  labor  of  appointments,  for  if 
there  comes  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the  higher  grades,  some 
one  fairly  successful  in  a  lower  grade  and  next  in  the 
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succession  is  promoted  to  fill  it  and  the  one  below  hei 
moves  up  to  fill  her  place,  the  next  lower  hers,  and  so 
on  to  the  bottom,  where  some  inexperienced  applicant 
is  ready  to  take  the  place  least  honorable  and  lucrative, 
in  the  hope  that  she,  too,  as  opportunity  comes  from 
vacancies  above  may  ascend  likewise. 

This  schedule  of  payment  seems  based  upon  the  idea 
that  it  is  more  honorable  and  more  difiicult  to  teach 
older  pupils  than  younger ;  that  the  place  for  the  in- 
experienced and  less  competent  teachers  is  in  the  lower 
grades.     This  idea  appears  to  me  erroneous. 

The  question  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  a  teacher 
in  grades  below  the  High  school  ought  not  to  enter 
into  any  estimate  of  her  fitness  for  any  work,  for  no  one 
should  be  appointed  who  has  not  at  least  a  sound  High 
school  education  and  is  thoroughly  able  as  to  scholar- 
ship to  take  any  grade. 

This  scholarship  premised,  the  proper  place  for  a 
teacher  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  experience,  but 
upon  adaptation  to  the  particular  pupils  to  be  instructed. 

As  far  as  experience  goes,  it  is  as  philosophical  and 
as  practicable  to  appoint  the  tyro  to  the  highest  Gram- 
mar as  to  the  lowest  Primary  grade. 

We  appoint  young  college  graduates  without  expe- 
rience in  teaching  to  our  High  school.  Why  should  we 
demand  experience  in  Grammar  schools  more  than  in 
High  schools  or  Primary  schools  ? 

Substitutes  without   experience,  or   with   but  little 
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experience,  have  done  excellent  work  this  year  in  our 
higher  Grammar  grades ;  better  work  than  the  same 
substitutes  would  have  done  in  the  Primary  grades. 

Shall  we  put  such  young  ladies  in  the  Primary  grades, 
and  because  they  do  there  so  poorly  as  not  to  deserve 
promotion  keep  them  there  worrying  themselves,  the 
children,  the  parents,  the  school  authorities,  until  some 
happy  relief  comes  \ 

Those  who  deserve  appointments  deserve  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  place  they  can  fill  best,  and  any  scheme 
that  keeps  them  out  of  such  places  forces  loss. 

The  scheme  of  promotion  according  to  rank  or  sen- 
iority makes  many  changes  to  fill  one  vacancy.  Several 
schools  are  partially  broken  up,  several  teachers  put  to 
unfamiliar  work  so  that  each  may  keep  step  with  the 
line  marching  up  towards  higher  salaries.  It  likewise 
forces  all  to  enter  the  lowest  grade,  whether  fitted  for 
that  grade  of  work  or  not. 

There  are  nine  years  of  work  below  the  High  school. 
If  we  assume  that  of  the  candidates  for  places  as  teach- 
ers one-ninth  are  specially  adapted  to  each  of  these 
nine  years  of  work,  then  if  we  place  them  all  in  the 
lowest  grade  at  first,  we  till  eight-ninths  of  these  lowest 
places  with  persons  better  fitted  for  something  else  ;  the 
remaining  one-ninth  are  inexperienced,  but  will  soon 
prove  successful,  and  will  therefore  be  the  first  to  be 
moved  out  to  work  they  likewise  are  not  fitted  for. 

While  there  are  no  definite  lines  of  fitness,  as  are 
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above  drawn,  there  are  five  well-defined  zones  of  work 
and  adaptation  within  these  limits. 

The  first  year  is  a  kingdom  to  itself,  requiring  special 
qualities  in  her  who  would  be  a  true  queen  in  this 
domain. 

The  second  and  third  years  are  a  province  by  them- 
selves, and  so  are  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth.  The  scheme  of  pay 
recognizes  these  divisions  exactly,  except  that  the  first 
three  years  constitute  one  division  instead  of  two,  as  I 
would  have  it. 

If  the  work  of  these  different  divisions  is  so  diverse 
as  to  require  special  recognition  in  the  scale  of  salaries, 
then  it  is  so  diverse  as  to  require  special  fitness  there- 
for. And  this  fitness  is  not  a  stage  of  development 
through  experience  from  one  to  the  other,  but  is  of  such 
a  marked  and  peculiar  quality  that  it  usually  happens 
that  any  observant  person  and  each  teacher  for  herself 
can  tell  for  which  she  is  designed  by  nature  and  cul- 

* 

tare. 

But  many  will  do  well  in  any  of  these  positions. 
They  are  persons  of  considerable  power  and  great  mental 
flexibility.  They  have  the  power  of  putting  themselves 
in  the  places  of  those  they  teach,  recognizing  their 
thoughts,  feelings,  difiiculties,  and  adapting  themselves 
to  the  needs  of  the  class  in  hand. 

It  has  several  times  happened  during  the  past  year 
that  some  excellent  teacher,  one  deserving  the  best  pay 
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that  the  system  of  the  school  will  afford,  has  come  to 
me  asking  my  assistance  to  secure  for  her  a  better  place, 
meaning  one  paying  better  than  the  one  she  now  has. 
Her  power  and  example  are  needed  in  the  place  where 
she  is,  but  her  excellence  and  faithful  services  ought 
not  to  be  made  an  occasion  for  keeping  her  back  from 
the  better  paying  positions. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  course  in  such  a  case, 
and  that  is  to  try  to  help  her  to  the  place  she  wants. 
If  the  system  suffers  therefrom  it  is  not  her  fault,  and 
should  not  be  her  misfortune. 

There  are  three  classes  of  teachers  that  should  be 
paid  better  than  the  rest :  The  lowest  Primary,  the 
highest  Intermediate  and  the  highest  Grammar. 

The  lowest  Primary,  because  of  the  special  difficulties 
surrounding  the  first  instruction  of  the  little  ones.  Here 
the  transition  from  home  to  school  is  made.  Here  the 
power  of  attention,  the  most  essential  thing  to  mental 
growth,  is  first  cultivated. 

The  highest  Intermediate  teachers  have  charge  of 
pupils  at  an  age  most  difficult  to  control,  they  stand 
fairly  over  on  the  text-book  side  of  the  transition  from 
oral  to  text-book  instruction.  By  them,  how  to  study, 
how  to  use  books,  is  specially  taught  and  the  pupils 
started  on  the  self-helping  career  that  books  open  to 
man.  These  teachers,  too,  are  principals,  having  charge 
of  buildings  and  doing  a  grade  of  work  very  difficult  and 
essential.     Their  labors  are  more  difficult  and  responsi 
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ble  than  those  of  teachers  above  them  or  below  them. 
To  leave  the  difficult  position  of  an  Intermediate  prin- 
cipal for  the  easier  one  and  better  pay  of  a  lower  Gram- 
mar grade,  with  a  principal  to  relieve  of  responsibility 
and  assist  in  discipline  is  a  temptation  that  ought  not 
to  be  held  out.  It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  our 
schools  that  our  best  and  most  influential  teachers  shall 
use  their  powers  as  Intermediate  principals  than  as 
lower  assistants  in  Grammar  schools. 

In  the  higher  Grammar  grades,  while  the  work  does 
not  require  greater  skill,  a  greater  amount  of  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  is  demanded,  and  a  higher  sal- 
ary should  be  given  on  this  account,  as  the  schedule 
provides.  The  easiest  and  least  important  places,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  say  least  important  where  all  the  work 
tells  80  much  on  the  welfare  of  the  children,  are  the 
highest  Primary  and  lowest  Intermediate  grades. 

These  are  the  places  where  those  of  no  discoverable 
adaptation  to  particular  work  should  first  be  tried,  and 
from  these  they  should  be  "  promoted  "  to  the  grade  of 
work  they  are  best  fitted  for  when  their  adaptation 
becomes  known. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  two  principals  in  one 
building  are  essential. 

There  is  some  advantage  in  the  making  of  reports  to 
have  the  work  devolve  upon  two  persons,  one  Primary 
and  one  Intermediate,  who  will  keep  separate  the  items 
as  to  the  two  departments ;  but  as  report-making  is  for- 
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tunately  of  but  the  smallest  dimensions  in  this  city,  and 
as  each  teacher  in  charge  of  a  room  might  make  all 
necessary  records  and  reports  to  be  tabulated  and  com- 
bined, if  need  be,  by  the  principal,  this  does  not  seem 
an  important  consideration. 

More  important  is  that  unity  of  management  that 
comes  from  there  being  but  one  recognized  head  in 
each  school. 

There  should  be  in  a  building  but  one  principal.  If 
others  are  appointed,  they  should  be  recognized  as 
assistant  principals  only,  or  their  titles  should  be  merely 
honorary.  But  inasmuch  as  to  be  principal  of  a  Pri- 
mary or  Intermediate  school  means  to  receive  f  25  extra 
salary,  it  will  gratify  me  to  have  our  more  capable  and 
experienced  Primary  teachers  have  this  rank,  if  they 
will  stand  as  to  all  matters  of  building  management  in 
the  same  subordination  to  the  Intermediate  principals 
as  are  the  other  assistants. 

■ 

As  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  I  think  the  teacher  of  the 
lowest  Primary  grade  does  a  more  difficult  work,  one 
requiring  greater  skill  than  in  the  higher  Primary  or 
lower  Intermediate  grade.  Hence  I  would  make  the 
teacher  of  the  lowest  Primary  grade  the  Primary  princi- 
pal in  each  school,  to  give  due  recognition  to  this  work. 

I  see  no  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this.  (I  mean 
the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Committee.) 
Nor  do  I  see  any  objection  to  it  except  that  it  has  not 
been  done,  and  hence  the  most  experienced  and  capa- 
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ble  Primary  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  already  principals 
and  teaching  the  oldest  Primary  grades.  These  have 
earned  their  rank,  deserve  it  and  ought  not  to  have  it 
taken  from  them  ;  but  in  new  appointments  this  princi- 
ple might  prevail,  and  in  time  some  of  the  most  capable 
of  our  present  Primary  principals  might  be  "  promoted" 
tx)  tbe  charge  of  the  most  important  classes,  the  lowest. 

I  recommend,  too,  that  all  teachers  without  experi- 
ence enter  upon  their  work  at  a  certain  minimum  sal- 
ary, which  should  be  the  same,  whatever  the  grade,  and 
that  this  salary  should  be  increased  annually  until  the 
maximum  given  for  the  grade  which  they  teach  has  been 
reached. 

These  and  other  suggestions  that  will  naturally  be 
inferred  from  the  preceding  discussion,  if  ever  meeting 
with  favor,  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
pay  of  any  teachers  now  employed,  but  should  aflFect  by 
way  of  reduction  only  new  appointments. 

The  long  custom  which  sanctions  these  rates  and  the 
adjustments  which  have  come  in  consequence  of  them 
give  force  to  the  claim  of  teachers  to  at  least  their  pres- 
ent salaries.  It  should  be  understood,  too,  that  I  am 
not  comparing  teachers  with  teachers,  but  only  work 
with  work. 

AGES    OF    PUPILS. 

Pupils  enter  these  schools  nominally  at  the  age  of 
five  years,  though  many  do  not  enter  until  they  are  six, 
and  some  not  until  they  are  seven  or  eight. 
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Of  the  2,909  pupils  enrolled  the  past  term  who  are 
doing  the  first  year's  work  in  the  schools,  869  are  five 
years  of  age,  988  are  six  years  old,  649  are  seven,  and 
403  are  eight  years  or  older. 

The  age  at  which  it  is  best  for  a  child  to  enter  school 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar fact  that  children  East  are  as  a  rule  admitted  to 
schools  at  an  earlier  age,  have  longer  daily  sessions, 
more  studies  per  day  and  more  weeks  in  the  year 
than  is  the  custom  West.  The  age  at  which  pupils 
enter  is  determined  by  law,  custom  and  the  wish  of 
parents.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  observe  the  facts 
and  conform  the  school  work  to  the  age  and  develop- 
ment of  the  children  in  hand.  It  is  fortunate  that,  like 
so  many  other  things  in  which  the  free  will  of  the 
individual,  influenced  by  the  instincts  of  the  race,  gov- 
erns, first  entrance  to  school  is  a  matter  that  is  usually 
rightly  self-regulating.  Those  who  ought  to  go  to 
school  at  an  early  age  are  the  children  of  parents  who 
will  send  them  early,  and  those  who,  from  their  organi- 
zation, mature  more  slowly,  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  born  to  parents  who  care  for  them  in  their  homes  or 
send  them  to  a  good  Kindergarten  or  sub-primary  school. 
A  child  of  intellectual  proclivities  ought  not  to  go  while 
very  young  even  to  a  Kindergarten. 

But  parents  usually  regulate  this  matter  wisely,  and 
I  do  not  regret  as  much  as  some  do  to  see  in  school  the 
baby  faces  of  children  who  look  to  be  four  years  old, 
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but  whose  mothers  affirm  that  they  are  five.  The  less 
intellectual  a  child  is,  the  earlier  he  should  be  sent  to 
school,  and  the  school  should  be  made  to  fit  his  condi- 
tion of  mind,  body  and  habit. 

The  course  of  study  provides  for  five  grades  or  half 
years  of  work  each  in  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
departments,  and  eight  grades  in  the  Grammar  depart- 
ment. There  are  thus  nine  years  of  school  work  below 
the  High  school. 

I  said  above  that  there  were  five  half-yearly  grades 
in  the  Primary  department,  and  the  same  number  in 
the  Intermediate.  It  is  so  by  the  printed  course,  and 
doubtless  was  once  so  by  practice  ;  but  for  ten  years 
past,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  figures  of  the  school  reports, 
there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  hold  pupils  back 
in  the  Primary  grades,  and  do  a  little  more  work  than  the 
course  required,  shortening  by  the  same  amount  the 
work  and  time  in  the  Intermediate  grades.  I  see 
no  harm  in  this,  and  have  in  the  figures  that  accom- 
pany this  report  accepted  the  facts  in  the  schools  rather 
than  the  manual,  and  estimated  the  course  in  the  Pri- 
mary schools  to  be  three  years  and  in  the  Intermediate 
two  years,  making  the  five  years  as  before.  This  makes 
our  Primary  department  correspond  with  the  same 
department  in  other  cities  of  New  England,  while  our 
Intermediate  and  Grammar  departments  combined  will 
correspond  with  their  Grammar  departments. 

In  the  tables  of  ages  herewith  presented,  the  regular 
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increase  in  age  as  the  higher  grades  are  reached  is  just 
what  would  be  expected,  and  proves  that  we  are  accom- 
plishing in  the  actual  movement  of  the  pupils  just  what 
our  course  of  study  professes. 

That  pupils  do  not  enter  the  schools  at  five  years  of 
age  as  a  rule,  is  plainly  shown,  as  well  as  the  very  great 
difference  in  this  respect  in  the  several  sections  of  the 
city. 

Once  in  the  schools,  the  procession  moves  on  with- 
out halt  or  change  of  pace  until  the  highest  class  in  the 
Grammar  school  is  reached.     Here  a  long  halt  is  made. 
Pupils  move  very  slowly  through  the  last  two  grades 
of  the  Grammar  school. 

Instead  of  going  through  the  Grammar  grades  in 
four  years,  as  the  course  of  study  calls  for,  five  years 
are  spent,  and  three  of  these  years  upon  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  figures  from  the  ages  of 
pupils  are  confirmed  by  the  records  of  the  schools. 
Members  of  the  graduating  classes  are  found  by  the 
records  of  attendance  to  have  been  five,  and  many  of 
them  six  years  in  doing  the  Grammar  grade  work. 
There  is  something  wrong  here. 

Either  the  course  of  study  for  Grammar  schools  has 
five  years'  work  in  it  and  calls  it  four,  or  the  higher 
Grammar  classes  are  held  back  during  their  last  two 
years.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  nominal  facts  and  the 
actual  facts  of  the  course  should  be  brought  into  har- 
mony. 
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The  entering  class  in  the  classical  department  of  the 
High  school  is  seen  to  be  seven  months  yonnger  than 
those  at  the  same  time  entering  the  Boys'  English  or 
the  Girls'  Department. 

This  means  that  a  larger  portion  of  those  who  enter 
W  the  High  school  young  will  take  the  classical  course 
than  of  those  older  when  entering. 

Whether  the  tendency  thus  seen,  for  which  there  are 
ample  reasons,  ought  not  to  be  recognized  and  pro- 
vided for  by  admitting  to  the  classical  department  at 
an  earlier  age  than  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
High  school,  is  a  matter  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

To  one  who  is  going  to  take  a  collegiate  course,  per- 
haps followed  by  professiqnal  studies,  the  question  of 
age  is  of  importance.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get 
into  college  earlier.  If  those  who  were  decided  on  a 
classical  course  could,  at  the  request  of  their  parents, 
be  admitted  to  the  classical  department  from  the  second 
class  of  the  Grammar  school  on  the  certificate  of  the 
principal,  as  they  now  are  to  all  the  departments  from  the 
first  class  on  the  same  certificate,  the  very  reasonable 
wishes  of  many  parents  would  doubtless  be  gratified 
and  the  school  meet  more  nearly  the  popular  demand. 

There  have  been  enrolled  during  the  past  term : 

In  the  High  school 505 

In  the  Grammar  schools 4,322 

In  the  Intermediate  schools 3,272 

In  the  Primary  schools 6,889- 
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Making  a  total  enrollment  for  the  term  of  15,078 
pupils. 

The  enrollment  for  the  corresponding  term  of  last 
year  was  14,617. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  certain  statis- 
tics arranged  mainly  in  the  form  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  used  by 
most  superintendents  of  city  schools.  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Edwin  M.  Snow  for  many  of  the  facts  set  forth  in 
the  tables. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
great  courtesy  with  which  I  have  been  treated  by  this 
committee,  and  to  congratulate  you  and  the  people  of 
Providence  on  the  fact,  which  month  by  month  has 
become  more  evident  to  me,  that  these  schools  have 
been  managed  heretofore  with  great  wisdom,  and  are 
now  full  of  power  and  promise. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  Superintendent. 


EEPOET  ON  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  last  year : 

Your  committee  during  the  winter  of  1884-5  have 
maintained  twelve  schools.  The  location  of  ten  schools 
was  substantially  the  same  as  last  year ;  three  of  them, 
however,  occupying  different  buildings.  Two  schools 
were  established  in  new  localities ;  one  at  the  junction 
of  Chalkstone  and  Manton  avenues,  and  the  other  upon 
AtwelFs  avenue  and  Dean  street.  The  last  named 
school  was  established,  upon  the  petition  of  a  large 
number  of  the  Italian  residents  of  the  city,  to  furnish 
instruction  in  the  English  language  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  Italian  population  of  our  city.  Owing  to 
various  causes,  this  school  was  not  opened  until  late  in 
the  winter,  and  consequently  did  not  have  as  good  an 
opportunity  for  successful  results  as  could  be  wished, 
but  the  committee  believe  that  in  the  short  period  of  its 
existence  it  did  an  excellent  work,  and  that  another 
year,  with  proper  accommodations,  it  will  be  found  to 
provide  instruction  to  one  of  the  classes  that  evening 
schools  are  especially  designed  to  reach. 
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Two  buildings,  one  on  Public  and  the  other  on  Orms 
street,  erected  by  the  city  for  the  especial  use  of  the 
evening  schools,  were  occupied  for  the  first  time  this 
winter.  The  committee  believe  this  a  wise  move  upon 
the  part  of  the  city  council,  as  it  not  only  furnishes 
good  buildings,  but  it  saves  the  city  the  payment  of 
exorbitant  rents  in  those  quarters  where  schools  should 
be  established,  but  where  it  has  been  impossible  to  find 
more  than  a  single  edifice  adapted  to  the  wants  of  such 
a  school,  thus  subjecting  the  committee  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  no  school  or  the  payment  of  monopoly  rates. 
The  committee  are  only  sorry  that  in  the  erection  of  these 
buildings  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  last  annual 
report,  of  this  committee  of  providing  folding  doors  so 
as  to  make  separate  rooms  for  classes,  could  not  have 
been  adopted.  The  committee  are  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  better  results  and  sound  economy  of  pro- 
viding rooms  for  classes  apart  from  each  other,  rather 
than  having  old  and  young,  boys  and  girls,  scholars 
in  advanced  studies  and  those  learning  their  letters,  all 
in  one  room.  At  the  Richmond  street  school  this  win- 
ter, the  construction  of  the  building  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  this  plan,  and  the  satisfactory  results 
obtained  from  it  lead  us  to  press  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  school  committee  and  of  the  city  coun- 
cil. Could  we  have  the  buildings  so  arranged,  one 
teacher,  by  class  instruction,  could  well  take  care  of 
forty  scholars,  where,-  by  the  present  method  of  individ- 
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ual  instruction,  his  time  is  fully  occupied  by  ten  or 
twelve. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  the  erection  of  a  building  at 
Wanskuck,  For  two  years  past,  one  of  our  largest 
P  and  most  flourishing  schools  has  been  located  in  this 
locality.  The  building  occupied  has,  with  commenda- 
ble generosity,  been  furnished  free  of  rent  by  the  Wans- 
kuck  Company.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  your  commit- 
tee that  the  city  should  occupy  the  position  of  depend- 
ence upon  charity  for  the  existence  of  a  school ;  and 
again,  the  school  has  far  outgrown  these  quarters,  which 
were  constructed  by  the  corporation  owning  them  for 
their  own  purpose,  among  which,  it  is  presumable, 
accommodations  for  an  evening  school  were  not  con- 
templated. 

The  schools  were  not  opened  this  year  until  Novem- 
ber 10th,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  con- 
stant succession  of  torchlight  parades,  evening  meetings, 
and  excitement  incident  to  Presidential  election,  would 
prevent  successful  work  in  the  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  was  2,184 ; 
the  average  attendance  per  evening  was  1,351 ;  the 
I  percentage  of  attendance  to  the  number  belonging,  each 
week,  was  .77  per  cent. 

The  total  expenses  were  $13,793.76. 

The  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  ac- 
companying resolution. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee  is  hereby 
directed  to  make  application  to  the  city  council  for  authority  to  establish 
eleven  evening  school  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twenty  weeks. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee, 

Edward   D.  Bassett,  Chairman. 

Daniel  A.  Hunt, 
Thomas  J.  Everett, 
x\mo8  M.  Bow  en, 
Edward  B.  Knight, 
Gilbert  E.  Whittemore, 
James  C.  Monaohan. 


REPOET  OF  SEWING  TEACHERS. 


The  first  lessons  in  sewing  were  given  in  our  schools 
in  May,  1866.  The  time  of  one  teacher  was  devoted 
entirely  to  one  school  on  Ives  street,  leaving  so  many 
schools  for  the  other  teacher  that  she  was  able  to 
accomplish  but  little  good.  The  Ives  street  school  was 
abolished  by  the  authorities  in  1875,  and  in  the  autumn 
two  teachers  were  commissioned  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  sewing  in  a  more  thorough  manner.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Intermediate  schools  were  divided  into  two 
districts,  and  each  teacher  given  charge  of  a  district. 
When  the  work  was  first  commenced,  about  300  girls 
received  instruction.  Our  schools  have  rapidly  in- 
creased, the  sewing  department  in  proportion,  until  at 
the  present  time  over  1,300  girls  per  week  receive 
instruction.  At  first  the  instruction  was  met  by  firm 
and  decided  opposition  from  teachers  and  parents,  but 
with  the  beneficial  results  that  have  followed  ouiv 
efforts,  the  opposition  seems  to  have  passed  away.  We 
believe  the  instruction  has  been  productive  of  great 
good.  Very  many  girls  are  taken  from  school  early  in 
life  to  be  placed  in  shops,  factories  and  stores.  There 
they  remain  a  few  years,  are  soon  married  and  begin  in 
earnest  to  face  the  realities  of  life.     When  surrounded 
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by  youDg  children,  how  many  times  will  they  '  have 
cause  to  bless  that  generosity  which  gave  them  the 
opportunity  of  learning  to  sew  in  our  public  schools. 

Our  plan  has  been,  as  in  all  other  teaching,  to  com- 
mence at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  with  the  plainest  of 
sewing.  We  have  been  surprised  many  times  that  the 
pupil  could  not,  without  assistance,  at  first  even  thread 
a  needle.  We  have  been  persistent  in  our  efforts,  and 
have  endeavored  to  be  patient ;  we  have  at  the  same 
time,  in  our  contact  with  so  many  young  girls,  tried  to 
impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  their  sewing  in  its 
relation  to  after  life,  endeavoring  to  inculcate  habits  of 
neatness  and  thoroughness,  as  well  as  rapidity.  It  is 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  witness  their  interest  and 
progress  as  by  patient  endeavor  they  pass  from  the  sim- 
ple "  over  and  over "  to  the  more  difficult  work  of 
stitching,  gathering,  darning  and  button-hole  making. 
The  large  number  of  schools  we  visit,  and  owing  to  the 
distance  the  teachers  are  compelled  to  travel  in  going 
from  one  school  to  another,  the  length  of  time  for  each 
school  is  of  necessity  limited,  which  we  regret.  In 
conclusion,  we  would  say  from  our  experience,  the  de- 
partment of  sewing  has  met  with  great  success,  and 
merits  continued  support  and  approbation  from  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city. 

Mary   E.    Carey, 
Mary   E.   Engley, 

Sewing  Teachers. 
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OF 

PROVIDENCE,   R.   I. 


Popnlation  by  census  of  1880 104,857 

Estimated  popalation,  1885 120,000 

School  census,  January,  1885.    Males 11,111 

"  "  "  "        Females 11,404 

Legal  school  age,  5-15  years,  total 22,515 

Kumber  enrolled  in  public  schools,  by  report  of  census 

enumeration 14,186 

In  parochial  schools 8,250  ^ 

In  private  schools 926 

Not  in  any  school 4,203 

Number  of  school  days  in  the  year 200 

Number  of  days  the  schools  were  taught 196 

Assessed  value  of  school  property $974,355  99 

Taxable  property  of  city $122,496,500 

Number  of  school  rooms  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for  both  study  and 
recitation  under  one  teacher : 

Primary  and  intermediate  schools 132 

Grammar  schools 82 

Number  of  school  rooms  in  charge  of  two  or  more  teachers  teaching  in 
the  same  room ,  or  in  recitation  room  : 

Primary  and  intermediate •  •  •  89 

Grammar 11 

High 11 
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Namber  of  rooms  used  for  recitation  only : 

Primary  and  Intermediate •  •  •  •  28 

Grammar ^^ 


High 


13 


Number  of  different  school  buildings : 

Primary  and  intermediate  •••  • *1 

Grammar  and  Intermediate ^ 

Grammar  only ® 

High 1 

Number  of  teachers  June  30,  1885,  Including  principals : 

Male 20 

Female •• ®22 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled,  16,808: 

Males M86 

Females 8,317 

Average  dally  attendance,  12,043 : 

Males 6,100 

Females fi»9^3 

Salaries ; 

Superintendent 83,000 

Principals  of  High  school $2,200,  $2,100,  1,600 

Assistants  in  High  school $1,900  to  600 

Principals  of  Grammar  schools.    Males $1 ,900  to  1 ,600 

Females 700 

Assistants  In  Grammar  schools.    First 700 

Second 625 

Other 675 

Principals  of  Intermediate  schools 660 

Assistants $625,  460 

Principals  of  Primary 625 

Assistants $600,  $460,  360 

Teachers  In  evening  schools.    Principals,  per  evening. ..        2.00 
Assistants,  per  evening 1.00 
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Special  teachers  of  music.    One $1,700 

Three 700 

Special  teacher  of  French COO 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  Sites,  buildings  and  Airniture 802,448  1 2 

Teachers'  salaries 203,743  48 

Janitors' 14,600  00 

Evening  schools 13,793  70 

Miscellaneous  expenses 15,409  09 

Supervision 4,000  00 

Books  and  stationery 3,242  17 

Libraries 152  50 

Total 8347,289  72 
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The  School  Ceiisus  bt  Wards. 
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A  Table  Showimg  by  Wards  the   Ncuber  of   Children   of 

School  Age  not  Enrolled  in  ant  School  for  the 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Average  Age  in  Years  ok  Pupils  in 
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A  Table  Showing  the   Number  ov  Pupils  of  Each  Age  and 
Year  of  School  "Work  ik  the  Several  Grammar  Schools. 
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A  Table  Sbowikg  the  Nujiuer  of  Fufils  of  Each  Aue  and 
Yi:ar  of  School  Work  is  the  Sevekal  Graumar  Schools. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 


CITY    OF    PBOVIDEKCE, 


rH£8ESTELI  J' 


:w  1^  -"' 


PaOVIDENCE: 

PROVIDRSCB   PRESS   COMl'ASY,    PKISTKR9   TO    THE   CITY. 
1886. 


In  City  Council,  June  7,  1886. 

Upon  thk  Annual  RsroRT  of  the  School  Committeb,  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1886. 
Read,  whereupon  it  is  ordered  that  the  same  be  received  and  printed. 

Witness  I  HENRY  V.  A.  JOSLIN, 

Cfily  Clerk. 


REPORT. 


To    THE    Honorable    the    City    Council    of   the 
City  of  Providence: 

Complying  with  custom  long  established,  and  with 
the  requirements  of  chapter  xlix  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  city  of  Providence,  the  School  Committee  pre- 
sents this  its  annual  report  to  the  city  council,  upon 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools. 

The  administration  of  school  affairs  continues  in 
practically  the  same  hands  as  last  year,  and  the  gen- 
eral  principles  of  management  and  supervision  re- 
main unchanged.  The  greatest  proportional  change 
is  in  the  membership  of  the  school  committee  itself. 
Composed  of  sixty  members  (and  three  ex-officio 
members),  whose  term  of  office  is  three  years,  the 
committee  receives  each  year  by  election  twenty  mem- 
bers, or  two  from  each  of  the  ten  wards  of  the  city  Of 
these  twenty  members  elected  during  the  past  year 
fourteen  were  new  members.  In  the  list  of  ex-officio 
members  only  one  change  appears,  Rathbone  Card 
ner,  Esq.,  taking  the  place  of  J!  C.  B.  Woods,  Esq., 
having  succeeded  the  last  named  as  president  of  the 
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common  council.  The  supervision  of  the  schools  con- 
tinues in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Tarbell  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Ballou  as  secre- 
tary of  school  committee ;  and  of  the  efficient  labors 
of  both  these  officers  the  school  committee  desires,  in 
this  place,  to  put  upon  record  its  appreciation. 

There  has  been  a  healthy  growth  in  all  depart- 
ments, commensurate  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
New  school  buildings  have  been  erected,  a  greater 
number  of  pupils  have  been  enrolled,  and  additional 
teachers  have  been  appointed,  and  new'school  build- 
ings have  been  built  and  occupied.  Upon  these,  and 
generally  upon  all  statistical  matters,  the  reports  of  the 
suuperintendent  of  schools,  and  the  reports  of  special 
departments,  to  be  found  accompanying  this  report, 
will  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  committee 
desires  only  to  call  particular  attention  to  a  few  mat- 
ters of  importance,  which  in  its  judgment  demand  the 
action  of  the  authorities,  to  the  end  that  the  public 
school  system  of  the  city  may  be  made  more  efficient 
and  its  benefits  brought  more  within  the  reach  of 
those  for  whose  use  they  are  intended. 

And  chief  among  these  matters  is  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate accommodation  for  the  children  of  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades.  To  say  that,  in  a  community 
where  the  people  make  their  own  laws,  it  is  of  the  high- 
est importance,  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  that  com- 
munity that  the  people  should  be  educated  and  intel- 
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ligent,  is  only  to  repeat  a  truism  which  has  been 
proclaimed  in  many  forms  from  the  time  of  the  fathers 
of  the  republic,  down  to  our  own.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental truth  upon  which  rests  our  whole  system  of 
free  education,  and  by  reason  of  which  we  are  justi- 
fied in  the  expenditure  of  such  large  annual  sums  of 
money  upon  that  system.  But  it  is  not  in  the  range  of 
human  possibility  to  make  all  the  people  either  edu- 
cated or  intelligent.  Our  duty  is  to  approach  as  near 
to  that  result  as  lies  in  our  power.  Many  children 
never  even  enter  a  school,  despite  the  intention  of  the 
State,  through  its  compulsory  education  laws  to  make 
that  statement  impossible.  Many  more  never  finish 
the  studies  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades, 
while  by  far  the  great  majority  either  stop  short  of 
the  grammar  grade,  or  drop  out  at  some  point  of  their 
progress  through  that  grade.  The  figures  for  the  past 
year  abundantly  bear  out  these  statements.  Out  of  284 
distinct  schools  in  the  city  (assuming  each  room  to  be 
a  distinct  school),  there  are  1 78  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades,  94  in  the  grammar  grade,  and  1 2 
in  the  high  school  grade.  And  out  of  350  teachers 
employed  last  year,  there  were  employed  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades,  214;  in  the  grammar  grade, 
105;  in  the  high  school  grade,  24;  and  for  teach- 
ing music  and  sewing,  7.  And  these  figures  will  be 
found  to  be  very  much  in  the  same  proportion  through 
all  the  years.     It  therefore  appears  that  the  great  ma- 
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jority  of  children  who  are  growing  up  to  take  their 
share  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  and 
State,  can  only  be  reached  by  our  educational  efforts, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate schools  ;  and  that  whatever  of  education  and 
intelligence  we  can  give  them  through  the  free  pub- 
lic school  system,  must  be  given  them  in  those  schools- 
And  if,  through  lack  of  seating  capacity,  we  cannot 
receive  them  in  those  schools,  or  if  received  they  are 
so  crowded  together  and  inadequately  furnished  with 
teachers  that  efficient  instruction  becomes  almost 
impossible,  or  if  from  any  other  cause  we  fail  to  fur-' 
nish  the  fullest  possible  education  to  the  children  of 
that  age,  the  opportunity  thus  lost  is  never  to  be  recov- 
ered, and  our  duty  is  by  so  much  unfulfilled,  and  the 
community  is  by  so  much  deprived  of  the  beneficial 
results  for  which  so  much  money  is  expended. 

Toward  such  a  result  the  committee  is  forced  to 
realize  that  we  are,  in  no  slight  degree,  tending.  The 
erection  of  four  new  school  buildings  for  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades  during  the  past  year  is  a 
gratifying  evidence  that  the  need  of  progress  in  this 
direction  is  realized.  But  this  action  only  slightly 
meets  the  difficulty.  Of  these  four  new  buildings, 
two  were  merely  to  take  the  place  of  old  buildings 
abandoned,  and  the  seating  capacity  of  the  new  is 
very  little  greater  than  that  of  the  old  ones.  The 
other  two  are  entirely  new  schools,  and  by  so  much 
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the  pressure  of  over-crowding  is  relieved.  But  this 
relief  is  not  much  in  excess  of  the  natural  increase  of 
pupils  in  a  constantly  growing  and  thriving  city,  and 
falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  present  needs  of  these 
grades.  There  are  still  school  buildings  where  more 
than  one  hundred  children  are  enrolled  in  a  single  room, 
and  where  the  average  attendance  will  come  very  near 
that  number ;  rooms  where  every  seat  is  occupied,  and 
yet  new  names  are  constantly  being  presented  for 
enrollment.  Of  the  178  primary  and  intermediate 
rooms  in  the  city,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  over-crowded  and  the  teachers  over- 
taxed ; — having  more  children  assigned  to  each  teacher 
than  can  possibly  be  taught  with  any  desirable  degree 
of  thoroughness  or  efficiency.  Out  of  that  whole 
nimiber  there  are  absolutely  no  thinly  attended  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  Meeting  street  and  Thayer 
primary  in  the  second  ward,  Beacon  street  in  the  fifth 
ward,  and  Admiral  street  in  the  tenth  ward,  and  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  other  exceptions.  That  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  is  not  over-estimated,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
enrolled  for  the  December  term,  1885,  of  the  primary 
and  intermediate  schools  in  this  city,  10,547  pupils, 
and  that  the  average  attendance  for  that  term  was 
about  8,000.  To  adequately  instruct  this  large  num- 
ber of  children,  the  majority  of  whom,  from  year  to 
year,  will  never  receive  any  other  instruction  in  the 
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public  schools,  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  committee, 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  that  end.  And  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  city  council  will  aid  the 
committee  in  this  direction  by  allowing  not  only  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  school  buildings,  but  by 
increasing  both  the  number  of  teachers  and  the 
facilities  for  instruction  in  school  buildings  already 
existing. 

And  in  this  connection,  and  as  furnishing  one 
means  of  providing  the  relief  sought,  at  once  feasible 
and  valuable,  the  committee  desires  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  city  council  to  the  subject  of  the  kindergarten 
system  of  instruction  for  very  young  children.  One 
great  difficulty  in  the  regulation  of  our  primary 
schools,  is  the  constant  demand  for  the  admission  of 
very  young  children.  The  law  fixes  the  age  of  admis- 
sion at  five  years,  but  the  anxiety  of  parents  to  get 
their  children  into  the  schools  leads  to  what  is  believed 
to  be  misstatements  of  age,  in  many  instances.  The 
result  is  the  presence  in  the  primary  schools  of  very 
many  children  of  such  tender  years  that  anything  like 
efficient  or  systematic  instruction  is  simply  an  impos- 
sibility; while  the  time  consumed  by  the  teacher  in 
interesting  and  instructing  them  in  special  ways,  more 
or  less  allied  to  the  kindergarten  system,  is  not  only 
an  extra  tax  upon  the  energies  of  the  teacher,  but  an 
injustice  to  the  other  pupils  in  the  school,  who  are  there- 
by deprived  of  so  much  of  the  teachers'  effort.  And 
yet,  under  the  present  system,  one  class  or  the  other 
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must  suffer,  or  else  by  dividing  the  neglect  both  classes 
suffer  in  something  like  equal  proportion.     And  of 
those  who  have  actually  passed  the  five-year  limit,  the 
intellectual  development  so  greatly  varies,  that  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  can  by  no  means  be  taught  in 
the  same  classes,  while  many  would  profit  far  more 
by  being  kept  for  some  longer  time  under  another  sys- 
tem of  instruction.     There  are  also,  in  the  city  (in 
round  numbers),  10,800  children  under  the  ag^  of  five 
years,  a  large  portion  of  whom  could  be  reached  by 
the  kindergarten  system.     With  the  preliminary  train- 
ing of  that  system,  these  children  would  be  far  better 
prepared  to  undertake,  intelligently,  the  work  of  the 
primary  schools ;  with  the  result  of  a  great  saving  of 
time  and  labor  now  expended  upon  children  in  their 
first  term  in  such  schools,  and  the  consequent  raising 
of  the  average  of  good  results  to  be  secured  by  such 
schools.     To  all  such  children  referred  to  above,  the 
kindergarten  system  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee,  prove  of  inestimable  benefit.     The  exist- 
ing trouble  about  the  five-year  limit  of  age  would  dis- 
appear.    It   would  not   then   be  a   question  of  age, 
merely,  but  the  decision  would  be  made  upon   the 
capacity  of  the  child  as  well  as  upon  its  years,  and 
many  more  children  would  be  gathered  under  the  ben- 
eficial influence  of  our  school  system.     If  it  be  said 
that  the  present  rule  fixing  school  age  at  five  years 
stands  in  the  way  of  progress  in  this  direction,  the 
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committee  can  only  express  its  belief  that  such  a  rule 
would  readily  give  way  to  an  earnest  expression  of 
desire  to  extend  the  field  of  the  public  school  system. 
One  such  free  kindergarten  school  is  about  to  be 
established  under  the  charge  of  an  association 
formed  in  this  city  for  that  purpose.  The  committee 
firmly  believes  that  if  it  were  permitted  to  establish 
several  such  schools,  the  good  results  would  more  than 
justifiy  its  anticipations.  The  kindergarten  system  is 
no  longer  new.  Its  merits  have  been  practically  test- 
ed, and  the  long  continued  existence  of  one  such 
school  in  this  city,  under  private  auspices,  with  its  rec- 
ord of  work  done,  the  character  of  its  pupils  and  the 
standing  in  the  community  of  those  who  uphold  it,  is 
a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  system. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  making  of  adequate  pro- 
vision for  such  children  as  desire  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic schools,  comes  the  consideration  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  children  who  do  not  claim  any  such  privilege. 
And  this  leads  at  once  to  the  problem  of  compulsory 
education,  a  problem  by  no  means  easy  of  solution. 
The  State  has  committed  itself  to  the  theory  of  com- 
pulsory education,  by  the  passage  of  the  so  called 
"  truant  law"  at  the  January  session  of  the  general 
assembly  in  1883,  which  law  went  into  effect  October 
I,  1883.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  school  com- 
mittee for  that  year,  compiled  subsequent  to  the  pas- 
age  of  that  law,  but  previous  to  its  taking  effect,  this 
matter  is  referred  to,  and  certain  figures  given,  which 
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show  that  there  were  then  4,775  children  of  school 
age,  or  21.64  P^r  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school 
age  in  the  city,  who  did  not  attend  any  school.  In 
that  report  this  condition  of  things  is  deplored,  the 
truant  law  then  just  enacted  is  looked  to  for  the  rem- 
edy, and  its  thorough  impartial  enforcement  is  confi- 
dently  expected.  That  law  has  now  been  upon  the 
statute  book  for  three  years,  and  what;  if  anything, 
has  been  its  effect  upon  the  schools  and  the  children 
of  school  age  in  the  city  of  Providence?  So  far  as 
this  committee  can  discern,  not  the  slightest.  Not 
even  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  its  provis- 
ions. No  city  council  during  those  three  years  has 
taken  any  action  whatever  with  reference  to  that  law, 
although  its  provisions  are  mandatory.  "  The  town 
council  of  each  town  and  the  city  council  of  each 
city  shall  annually  appoint  one  or  more  special  con- 
stables, and  fix  their  compensation,  who  shall  be  tru- 
ant officers,  and  who  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  committee,  inquire  into  all  cases  arising  under 
this  act,  etc.,  etc.  (Public  Laws,  chapter  363,  section  3.) 
No  such  truant  officer  has  ever  been  appointed  in 
this  city,  and  hence  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
such  a  law  is  of  value  has  received  no  demonstration. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  figures  for  the 
present  year  show  very  little  variation  from  those  of 
1883,  just  quoted.  The  latest  census  reports  (1885) 
give  the  following  approximate  figures: 
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Number  of  children  of  school  age,  5  to  15  years,  living  in  the  citj,  22,813 

attending  the  public  schools,            ....  14,687 

**     Roman  Catholic  schools,      .            .            .  3«267 

Select  schools,          .            .            .           .  734 

**            *'                 no  school,      .....  4«i25 

of  children  under  school  age,           ....  10,800 


(t  it  it 


The  percentage  of  non-attendace  is  thus  shown  to  be 
18.08  in  1886,  as  against  21.64  ^^  1883;  a  slight  show- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  it  is  true,  but  not  to  be 
credited  to  the  truant  law,  unless  the  possible  moral 
effect  of  having  such  a  law  upon  the  statute  book, 
though  unenforced,  may  be  held  responsible  for  the 
gain. 

Providence  is  not  alone  in  its  neglect  to  enforce 
this  law,  and  the  matter  has  assumed  such  proportions 
that  the  general  assembly  is  now  considering  means 
to  enforce  the  law,  even  to  the  extent  of  establishing 
State  supervision  over  the  municipalities,  and  of  pro- 
viding heavy  fines  for  neglect  of  town  and  city  coun- 
cils to  elect  the  truant  officers  already  referred 
to.  That  any  such  extreme  measure  will  become 
a  law,  may  well  be  doubted,  but  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  may  be  assumed,  from  the  fact  that  such 
propositions  for  enactment  are  presented  and  con- 
sidered before  the  general  assembly. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  if,  with  its  present  educa- 
tional facilities,  the  city  is  unable  adequately  to  accom- 
modate the  children  already  applying  for  admission 
to  its  public  schools,  of  what  use  is  it  to  appoint  truant 
officers  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any  portion  of 
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the  4,125  children  who  are  not  attending  any  school- 
True,  and  that  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons 
which  have  influenced  successive  city  councils  to 
neglect  to  make  such  appointments.  And  it  is  an 
eminently  practical  reason.  But  the  city  is  none  the 
less  evading  the  plain  mandate  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  and  has  stood  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
the  bare  statement  of  such  a  reason  for  non-compli- 
ance with  the  law,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  in- 
creased  school  accommodations  for  which  the  school 
committee  ask.  Without  waiting  for  coercive  meas- 
ures from  the  general  assembly,  will  not  the  city  coun- 
cil take  up  this  matter  and  not  only  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  children  already  attending  school  and 
desirous  of  attending,  but  for  that  large  number  of 
children  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  becoming  year 
by  year  a  menace. to  the  orderly  conduct  of  all  our  in- 
stitutions. The  school  committee  has  lately  created  a 
new  sub-committee  of  its  own  body,  denominated  the 
committee  on  school  buildings,  the  members  of  which 
will  gladly  co-operate  with  committees  of  the  city 
council  in  any  measures  looking  to  the  solution  of 
this  question. 

The  co-operation  of  parents  with  teachers,  the 
bearing  of  teachers  toward  parents,  and  the  upholding 
of  the  teacher's  authority  by  parents,  are  all  subjects 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  although  they  are  sub- 
jects upon  which  the  city  council  can  scarcely  be  called 
to  legislate,  yet,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  condition 
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of  the  schools,  they  may  properly  receive  brief  notice 
here.  The  school  committee  would  gladly  welcome, 
on  the  part  of  parents,  a  greater  personal  interest  in 
the  schools  and  their  management.  Not  merely 
should  the  parents  attend  upon  "  examination  days  " 
and  other  special  occasions,  but  upon  the  ordinary 
school  days  throughout  the  year,  when  the  regular 
and  usual  work  of  the  schools  is  being  carried  on. 
They  should  come  at  unexpected  times,  and  not  only 
see  for  themselves  how  their  children  are  being  cared 
for  and  managed,  but  show  by  their  presence  that  the 
education  of  their  children  is  a  matter  of  highest 
importance  and  interest  to  them,  and  that  they  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  accomplish  good 
results.  No  consiencious  teacher  fails  to  welcome  the 
visits  of  parents  or  to  appreciate  their  commendations 
of  the  outcome  of  the  labors  to  which  they  are  devoted. 
Teachers  are,  after  all,  but  the  helpers  of  the  parents 
in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  exercise  only  a 
delegated  authority.  To  what  extent  this  authority  is, 
or  should  be,  delegated  to  the  teacher  during  school 
hours,  is  more  or  less  a  debatable  question ;  but  that 
sufficient  authority  should  be  thus  delegated  to  insure 
order,  and  the  proper  accomplishment  of  the  tasks 
set  for  each  pupil,  there  can  be  no  argument.  To 
this  extent  at  least  the  parent  should  cheerfully  up- 
hold the  exercise  of  such  authority,  and  no  compe- 
tent teacher  will  exceed  this  limit.  The  effect  of  home 
criticism  upon  the  actions  of  teachers,  is  very  great 
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upon  the  minds  of  children,  and  disposes  them  in  per- 
haps a  greater  degree  than  parents  realize,  either  to 
cheerfully  respect,  or,  rather  contemptuously  disre- 
gard the  teacher's  authority.  Cases  of  this  latter  class 
are  difficult  to  deal  with,  for  the  child  may  violate  no 
actual  rule,  and  yet,  secure  in  the  feeling  that  the 
home  authorities  are  unfavorably  disposed  toward  the 
teacher,  may  cause  no  little  trouble,  and  not  only  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  the  teacher's  task  as  to  that 
particular  child,  but  exercise  a  demoralizing  influence 
upon  other  children  in  the  room.  No  set  rules  of 
conduct  in  these  matters  can  be  laid  down  for  either 
parent  or  teacher,  but  both  should  endeavor  to  smooth 
away  difficulties  and  cultivate  a  kindly  interchange  of 
feeling ;  remembering  that  the  object  to  be  attained 
by  both  is  the  advancement  of  the  child,  and  that 
both  are  only  interested  to  produce  that  result. 

While  by  no  means  exhausting  the  subject  of  sug- 
gestions looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  schools,  the  committee  feels  that  it  has  called 
attention  to  the  subjects  of  greatest  importance  and 
needing  the  most  immediate  action.  Other  matters 
of  improvement  will  be  suggested  from  time  to  time. 
Only  one  other  will  be  referred  to  here,  and  that  is 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  out-buildings  of  the 
majority  of  the  present  school  buildings  of  the  inter- 
mediate grade.  Without  going  into  all  the  details  of 
each  case,  the  fact  is  here  mentioned  that  such  action 
is  imperatively  demanded,  on  both  moral  and  sanitary 
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grounds ;  and  the  school  commttee  will  gladly  co-op- 
erate with  the  city  council  in  removing  the  difficulties, 
and  will  furnish  the  details  to  the  council  at  such 
times  and  in  such  form  as  it  may  desire. 

The  evening  schools  have  had  their  usual  successful 
winter  session,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  evening  schools,  herewith  submitted. 
The  teaching  of  sewing  in  the  public  schools  is  receiv- 
ing greater  attention,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  most  prac- 
tical and  useful  form  of  instruction.  An  additional 
teacher  has  recently  been  appointed,  making  three 
who  are  now  devoted  exclusively  to  this  work.  The 
special  report  of  this  department  also  appears  here- 
with. 

The  difference  in  methods  of  making  up  the  school 
accounts  and  those  of  the  city,  as  to  dates,  makes  it 
inconvenient  to  present  the  state  of  school  finances 
as  clearly  as  desirable.  The  appropriation  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1885,  was  $244,350.73. 
The  school  expenses  for  the  year  from  January  i,  1885 
to  December  31,  1885,  have  been — 

Teachers'  salaries,        ......        $206,942  23 

General  expenses,  including  fuel,      ....  22,770  17 

Supervision   (superintendent  and   secretary  of  school  com- 
mittee),     .......  4,500  00 

Total,      ......       $234,212  40 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  LEWIS  GO.WER, 
DANIEL  PERRIN, 
JNO.  A.  McCLOY. 
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Term  Reports  of  the  Superintendent. 


REPORT  AT  CLOSE  OF  FIRST  TERM. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

If  the  present  term  of  the  schools  could  have  con- 
tinued one  week  longer  and  then  been  followed  as 
now  by  two  weeks  of  vacation,  bringing  the  opening 
of  next  term  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  instead  of 
the  28th  of  December,  I  think  it  would  have  better 
met  the  wishes  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 

This  shortened  term  comes  from  the  by-law  requir- 
ing  it  to  close  on  the  second  Friday  before  Christmas. 

This  same  rule  will  give  us  in  1886  an  entire  week 
of  school  between  Christmas  and  New  Years.  What 
the  teachers  and  pupils  really  want  is  two  weeks  of 
vacation  at  this  holiday  season,  having  so  nearly  as 
is  practicable  one  week  of  vacation  before  and  one 
week  after  Christmas. 

If  the  wording  of  the  by-laws  could  be  so  changed 
as  to  secure  this,  or  if  it  might  be  left  to  the  executive 
committee  to  provide  for  annually,  the  general  wish 
might  be  more  nearly  met. 

3 
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SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September  last 
two  new  school  buildings  were  occupied  for  the  first 
time :  Plain  street  school  on  Sayles  street,  and  Smith 
street  school  on  Smith's  hill. 

By  the  opening  of  the  Plain  street  school  we  were 
enabled  to  close  the  Eddy  street  school  in  a  building 
long  ago  condemned ;  and  by  the  opening  of  Smith 
street  school  the  great  pressure  upon  the  Chalkstone 
avenue  school  was  relieved,  as  was  likewise  State  street 
to  some  extent. 

The  new  building  on  Smith's  hill  is  the  finest  build- 
ing for  its  purpose  in  the  city,  and  is  admired  by  all 
who  see  it. 

Though  the  two  new  buildings  on  Sayles  street, 
so  recently  occupied,  might  be  supposed  to  make  the 
accommodations  in  the  ninth  ward  ample,  the  fact 
is  that  this  section  of  the  city  is  still  in  urgent  need 
of  increased  accommodations.  The  new  houses  give 
better,  but  not  greater,  accommodations  than  before. 

Thurber's  avenue  and  Potter's  avenue  schools  are 
in  special  need  of  relief,  while  Greenwich  street  is 
more  than  full. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  call 
your  attention  also  to  the  Bridgham  school.  There  are 
now  fourteen  rooms  occupied  in  this  building,  two  of 
them  on  the  fourth  floor.  At  the  opening  of  another 
term  at  least  eighty  pupils  ought  to  be  admitted  for 
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whom  there  were  no  seats.  If  school  room  elsewhere 
IS  not  provided  for  these  eighty  pupils,  then  Messer 
street,  Warren  street,  Hammond  street  and  Summer 
street  schools,  already  crowded  and  each  already  having 
two  teachers  in  the  lowest  room — Messer  having  four 
teachers  in  the  two  lowest  rooms — ^will  be  quite  unable 
to  provide  seats  for  the  children  who  will  desire  to 
enter  in  March  and  April,  and  a  condition  of  things 
which  now  is  bad  enough,  will  become  intolerable. 

The  readiest  means  to  relieve  all  these  buildings  is 
to  build  a  new  grammar  school  building,  into  which 
the  older  pupils  of  these  several  schools  may  be  moved 
until  room  is  found  for  the  younger  pupils  who  want 
to  attend. 

The  new  buildings  for  which  lots  have  been  pur- 
chased, while  needed  and  useful,  will  not  furnish  relief 
in  the  grammar  grades,  nor  to  several  of  the  crowded 
primary  schools  in  this  district. 

The  overflow  at  Mount  Pleasant,  at  the  opening  of 
the  schools  in  September,  proved  quite  as  great  as  was 
expected.  It  was  provided  for  by  moving  about  fifty 
pupils  from  Julian  street  to  Unity  hall,  and  then  send- 
ing the  seventy  for  whom  seats  were  not  found  at 
Mount  Pleasant  to  Julian  street  and  Berlin. 

At  Potter's  avenue  it  was  likewise  found  necessary 
to  send  an  entire  school  out  of  its  district  to  a  vacant 
room  at  Greenwich  street,  and  a  school  from  Thur- 
ber's  avenue  to  Plain  street. 

These  deportations  of  pupils  are  not  pleasant  nor 
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to  the  good  progress  or  good  feeling  of  the  pupils. 
The  aggregate  of  inconvenience  from  them  to  parents, 
teachers  and  pupils  is  great.  I  am  only  surprised 
that  it  has  been  borne  so  patiently. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

During  this  term,  by  the  action  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, two  subjects  have  been  added  to  the  course  for 
the  last  year  of  the  grammar  department, — bookkeep- 
ing and  physiology.  The  first  is  optional,  and  has  not 
been  selected  by  so  many  as  I  anticipated.  A  class  of 
about  fifty  has  been  for  some  time  in  progress  at  the 
Bridgham  school,  and  the  principals  of  some  other 
schools  inform  me  that  they  shall  have  classes  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

The  classes  in  physiology  have  been  in  progress 
about  three  weeks,  being  organized  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  in  geography. 

This  subject,  which  was  formerly  studied  to  the 
close  of  the  grammar  course,  has  been  for  some  years 
past  dropped  at  an  earlier  date. 

It  was  discontinued  last  year  at  Christmas;  this  year 
November  1 7.  Next  year  we  shall  consider  the  work 
in  this  subject  ended  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
preceding  the  last  in  the  course. 

Physiology  is  made  to  follow  geography,  and  to  take 
its  place  in  the  daily  programme. 

Bookkeeping  will  at  some  time  probably  win  a  place 
and   become  a  part  of   the  prescribed  work   of   the 
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course,  at  least  for  boys.  This  subject  is  cognate 
both  to  the  penmanship  and  to  the  arithmetic  of  the 
course,  and  these  two  subjects  must  probably  be  made 
to  afford  it  whatever  time  it  may  require.  This  need 
not  be  more  than  two  or  three  recitations  per  week 
during  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  course. 

Every  course  of  study  ought  to  be  under  a  constant 
revision.  Not  in  such  a  rapid,  radical  way  as  to  make 
the  work  of  pupils  unsystematic,  full  of  hard  places 
for  which  they  are  not  well  prepared,  nor  such  as  to 
unsettle  the  methods  and  adjustments  of  the  teachers 
and  render  them  anxious  and  uncertain  as  to  what  is 
expected. 

No  change  should  be  made  which  is  not  prepared 
for  by  the  previous  work  of  the  pupils. 

Hence  as  a  rule  changes  should  go  into  effect  grad- 
ually, and  work  from  the  bottom  upward. 

The  introduction  of  physiology  into  the  grammar 
course,  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject as  heretofore  in  the  high  school,  and  English  gram- 
mar in  its  technical  character  and  more  difficult  prin- 
ciples may  well  be  postponed  to  the  high  school,  when 
sufficient  maturity  has  been  gained  to  grasp  the 
subject. 

Grammar  as  a  mental  discipline  does  not  belong  in 
the  grammar  school  course. 

Grammar  should  be  studied  in  the  grammar  schools 
more  as  an  incident  to  training  in  the  use  of  language 
than  as  a  subject  in  itself,  and    should  be  pursued  no 
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further  than  it  can  be  made  practically  helpful  in 
securing  what  we  want  much  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  grammar;  namely,  jibility  to  form  clear  and  forcible 
sentences  and  paragraphs. 

What  a  change  has  passed  over  the  schools  within 
a  generation  may  be  seen  in  this  proposal  to  exclude 
the  study  of  grammar  for  grammars  sake  from  the 
grammar  schools. 

A  guide  to  the  teachers  in  their  daily  efforts  to 
train  pupils  to  correct  speech,  and  in  time  ready  writ- 
ing, has  been  furnished  in  Bright's  Graded  Lessons  in 
Language,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
intelligent  attention  to  this  subject  in  all  the  grades. 

The  main  change,  however,  has  been  in  geography. 
Those  classes  of  the  intermediate  department  that 
had  begun  the  geography  were  allowed  to  go  on  as 
has  hitherto  been  done.  Classes  commencing  the 
study  of  this  subject  have  not  taken  the  Geograph- 
ical Question  book,  as  heretofore,  but  have  been 
given  first  an  oral  course  in  preparation  for  the  text- 
book study.  This  oral  course  consists,  in  brief,  in 
a  presentation  of  geographical  ideas  and  terms,  some 
idea  of  a  map  as  a  representation  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  a  pretty  full  study  of  the  globe  and  of 
the  world  as  represented  upon  the  globe.  The  conti- 
nents, oceans,  and  a  few  of  the  most  important  islands, 
mountain  ranges,  rivers,  and  countries  have  been  and 
are  to  be  studied  from  the  globe. 

This  preliminary  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole  is  to 
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be  followed  by  a  reading  of  some  geographical  text- 
books. 

Miss  Hall's  Our  World  No.  i,  an  admirable  and 
pleasing  book,  is  to  be  read  so  far  as  it  treats  of  a 
special  topic,  say  New  England. 

This  reading  is  to  be  made  as  intelligent  as  possi- 
ble by  careful  questioning  as  the  pupils  read.  The 
same  topic  will  then  be  read  in  Scribner's  Geograph- 
ical Reader,  and  will  next  be  studied  in  Warren's 
Elementary  Geography. 

This  threefold  presentation  of  the  subject  will,  it  is 
thought,  give  the  pupils  ideas  without  memorized 
statements. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States  will  then  receive  this 
threefold  study  in  a  similar  way,  and  so  on  through  so 
much  of  geography  as  is  contained  in  an  elementary 
text  book. 

.  The  geography  used  in  the  grammar  schools  has 
been  revised  line  by  line  by  the  grammar  school  prin- 
cipals and  myself,  and  everything  omitted  that  we 
thought  could  be  spared.  A  large  reduction  of  minor 
items,  smaller  places,  less  important  rivers,  etc.,  has 
been  made. 

A  work  somewhat  similar  must  be  done  with  the 
arithmetic  we  use. 

This  whittling  away  of  useless  matter  will  lighten 
essentially  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  enrollment  for  the  past  term  has  been  15,825, 
divided  between  the  several  departments  as  follows : 
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High  school,  746;  grammar,  4,542;  intermediate, 
3»577;  primary,  6,960. 

The  girls'  department  of  the  high  school  has  in- 
creased from  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year,  from 
403  to  436. 

The  English  and  scientific  department  from  177  to 
186. 

The  classical  department  has  the  same  number  as 
last  year,  124. 

The  increase  in  the  grammar  schools  has  been  70; 
of  the  intermediate  department,  250. 

The  primary  deparment  has  diminished  on  enroll- 
ment 21  pupils;  on  average  attendance,  15  pupils. 

The  total  increase  of  enrollment  has  been  351. 


REPORT  AT  CLOSE  OF  SECOND  TERM. 


CARE    FOR    THE    MORALS    AND    MANNERS    OF    PUPILS. 

Complaint  is  often  made,  sometimes  intelligently 
and  sometimes  ignorantly,  that  the  public  schools 
neglect  the  morals  of  their  pupils.  Like  all  other  im- 
perfect agencies,  the  schools  will  never  come  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  duty  in  this  respect.  A  failure  here 
is  the  most  serious  failure  that  can  be  made.  The 
schools  ought  to  be  in  this  respect  more  than  in  any 
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other  constantly  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  an  exacting 
public. 

The  moral  influences,  positive  and  negative,  thrown 
around  our  youth  as  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  come 
from  the  duties  and  exercises  of  the  schools,  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  teachers  afid  the  associations 
with  fellow-pupils.  These  associations  are  those  of  the 
street  in  going  to  and  from  the  school,  those  of  the 
schoolroom  under  the  eyes  of  the  teacher,  and  those 
of  the  school  premises,  sometimes  under  observation 
and  sometimes  free  from  it. 

The  associations  of  the  streets,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  their  character,  are  something  which  are 
perhaps  improperly  included  here  as  school  associa- 
tions, for  attendance  at  the  public  schools  may  neither 
increase  nor  vary  them.  The  boy  is  as  likely  to  be 
contaminated  by  them  on  his  way  to  the  grocery  as 
to  the  school.  We  cannot  wholly  escape  them  and 
live  among  men. 

The  effect  of  the  school  exercises  and  the  personal 
influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  school  teacher, 
are  almost  always  in  some  degree  elevating.  It  is 
usually  only  the  intercourse  outside  the  schoolroom 
and  within  and  directly  about  the  school  yards, 
that  becomes  harmful.  Even  here  these  associa- 
tions might  be,  and  often  are,  by  judicious  regulations, 
careful  oversight,  firm  control  and  wise  advice,  made 
wholly  pure  and  elevating.  But  it  is  here  that  most 
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of  the  harm  from  bad  example,  rough  treatment  and 
vile  instruction  comes. 

I  think  that  our  grammar  schools  are  worthy  of 
praise  and  confidence  in  this  matter.  Our  grammar 
principals  are  faithful  and  judicious  in  providing 
against  the  opportunity  for  evil.  Many  of  our  inter- 
mediate and  primary  schools  deserve  the  same  com- 
mendation ;  but  in  too  many  of  them  the  principals — 
for  the  responsibility  in  this  matter  falls  in  the  first 
instance  wholly  upon  the  intermediate  principals — ^are 
largely  or  entirely  negligent.  A  father  whose  son 
was  not  long  ago  promoted  from  an  intermediate  to 
a  grammar  school,  told  me  that  his  boy  remarked  at 
the  dinner  table  that  he  had  some  comfort  in  going  to 

school   now,  for  Mr. was  always  in  the  yard 

when  the  boys  were  out,  and  the  little  fellows  did  not 
get  their  noses  ground  into  the  dirt,  as  they  often  did 
at  the  other  school,  where  the  principal  only  came 
to  the  door  when  it  was  time  to  call  the  pupils  in. 

Having  a  child's  "nose  ground  into  the  dirt"  is  not 
comforting  to  a  parent ;  but  it  is  a  small  harm  com- 
pared with  what  is  sure  to  follow  where  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility for  such  things  to  happen.  So  great  is  the 
feeling  throughout  the  country  in  reference  to  the 
contamination  of  morals  that  comes  from  the  unre- 
strained intercourse  of  pupils  at  recesses,  that  many 
places  have  abandoned  recesses  altogether.  This 
seems  to  me  a  mistake  on  moral  and  hygienic  grounds. 
The  opportunity  for  rough  play  is  cut  off,  but  the 
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chances  for  the  gathering  of  pupils  by  twos  and  threes 
in  hidden  corners  are  greatly  increased,  for  without 
the  recess  the  number  of  those  who  must  be  excused 
singly  from  the  several  rooms  will  become  larger. 
These  gatherings  in  unobserved  places,  with  surround- 
ings often  suggestive  of  evil,  are  circumstances  the 
worst  from  their  possibilities  of  harm  into  which  a 
child  can  easily  be  placed.  Better  two  recesses  each 
half  day  if  the  opportunity  for  such  gatherings  be 
thereby  prevented.  If  I  deemed  it  necessary  I  would 
advocate  the  retention  of  the  out-door  recess  on  edu- 
cational and  hygienic  grounds.  If  we  have  these 
recesses,  as  we  doubtless  shall,  they  should  be  man- 
aged so  as  to  get  from  them  all  the  good  they  can  give, 
and  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  all  the  harm  they  may 
bring. 

This  means  they  must  be  well  planned  and  carefully 
overlooked.  It  means  a  teacher  in  the  yard  always 
with  the  boys  and  usually  with  the  girls  at  recess  time 
and  whenever  else  they  are  congregated  there. 

I  have  presented  these  views  to  the  teachers,  and 
many  of  them,  appreciating  the  great  importance  of 
this  watch-care,  are  doing  their  full  duty  in  this  re- 
spect. Others  do  it  partially,  and  some,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  neglect  it  almost  wholly.  I  have  not 
thought  it  expedient  in  the  absence  of  any  rule  of  the 
school  committee  to  use  any  authority.  The  matter 
has  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  intermediate 
principals.     Some  of  them  go  into  the  yard,  some  go 
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to  the  windows  which  overlook  the  yard,  some  attend 
to  school  work,  assist  pupils,  etc.,  at  the  recess  time, 
some  chat  with  the  other  teachers.  To  overlook  the 
school  yard  from  the  windows  appears  to  me  a  very 
poor  kind  of  supervision,  and  is  often  only  a  pre- 
tence. To  be  among  the  pupils,  encouraging  them 
to  lively  games  and  fair  play,  is  very  different  in 
its  character  and  effect  from  watching  boys  from 
a  window.  One  has  power  and  sympathy,  the  other 
smacks  of  weakness  and  espionage. 

To  render  this  supervision  the  more  ready  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  have  recommended  changing  the 
rooms  of  the  intermediate  principals  to  the  lower  floor. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  this  full  supervision 
is  the  exposure  of  the  teacher  to  the  weather,  and 
some  teachers  fear  their  health  will  be  injured.  Such 
an  objection  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  It, 
however,  seems  probable  that  a  well-clad  teacher  hav- 
ing judgment  as  to  the  care  of  her  health  is  quite  as 
well  able  to  endure  the  exposure  of  the  school  yard 
as  the  children  are ;  and  when  the  weather  is  to  inclem- 
ent for  the  teacher  it  doubtless  is  for  the  pupils,  and 
the  recess  should  be  omitted. 

When  the  weather  is  suitable  for  recess,  the  teacher, 
carefully  protecting  herself,  might  be  benefited  by  the 
outing  as  much  as  the  children  are.  The  duty  is  not 
so  liable  to  prove  harmful  as  is  that  now  performed 
by  the  lady  teachers  in   the  grammar  schools  when 
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they  stand  in  wind-swept  halls  to  see  ranks  of  pupils 
file  in  or  out. 

I  have  never  known  a  system  of  schools  other  than 
this  in  which  it  was  not  required.  Teachers  who  have 
within  a  year  undertaken  this  supervision  have  assured 
me  they  had  no  appreciation  before  of  the  evils  this 
supervision  suppresses. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  the  adoption  of  a  rule  re- 
quiring the  principal  teacher  of  the  highest  depart- 
ment in  each  school  building  to  provide  for  the  over- 
sight of  recesses  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  above  set  forth. 

SALARIES    OF   INTERMEDIATE    PRINCIPALS. 

I  desire  to  couple  with  this  suggestion  the  addi- 
tional one  that  the  salaries  of  intermediate  principals 
be  raised  to  $600.  I  hope  these  two  suggestions  will 
help  each  other. 

The  new  duties  and  burdens  to  aid  in  securing  the 
increased  salary,  and  the  increased  salary  to  render 
more  pleasing  the  new  duties.  I  have  in  a  former 
report  urged  this  increase  with  arguments  that  need 
not  be  here  repeated.  Independent  of  all  new  duties, 
this  increase  is  deserved.  Relatively  to  other  teachers, 
they  are  now  paid  too  little.  It  is  dangerous  to  make 
comparisons,  but  a  consideration  of  the  work  they  do 
will  show  its  importance.  With  all  the  care  of  school 
rooms  that  other  teachers  have,  they  have  all  the  bur- 
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dens  of  principals  with  no  allowance  therefor  of  time 
and  scant  allowance  of  pay.  They  have  pupils  at  the 
most  difficult  age  to  manage.  Bad  boys  of  all  sorts, 
boys  truant,  boys  mischievous,  boys  defiant,  controlled 
by  passion — manliness  yet  in  embryo — fall  under  the 
charge  of  the  intermediate  principal.  Some  pass  on 
to  be  reclaimed  or  excluded  by  the  grammar  teachers, 
but  more  either  reform  or  leave  the  schools  before 
reaching  the  grammar  grades.  These  principals  give 
tone  in  large  degree  to  the  schools  where  two-thirds 
of  our  pupils  are  in  attendance.  Nearly  all  have 
tkught  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  have  won  their 
positions  because  of  faithful  service  and  superior  abil- 
ities. Others  will  not  be  wronged  if  their  service  and 
their  ability  are  recognized. 

If  the  salaries  of  the  intermediate  principals  be  thus 
raised,  those  principals  who  conscientiously  and  self- 
sacrificingly  are  doing  their  full  duty  in  the  care  of 
their  pupils,  will  feel  that  their  services  are  appre- 
ciated, and  those  on  whom  new  requirements  are  laid 
will  feel  that  the  acceptance  of  increased  pay  binds 
them  to  the  faithful  performance  of  all  the  duties  of 
their  positions. 

The  enrollment  in  the  schools  the  past  term  has 
been  15,174,  being  in  the  high  school,  691;  in  the 
grammar  schools,  4,598;  in  the  intermediate  schools, 
2,433;  ^^d  the  primary  schools,  6,451. 

The  increase  on  the  corresponding  term  of    last 
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year  is,  in  the  high  school,  57;  in  the  grammar  schools, 
153;  intermediate  schools,  225;  and  in  the  primary 
schools,  311. 


REPORT  AT  CLOSE  OF  THIRD  TERM. 


THE    TRAINING    SCHOOLS. 

The  proposition  to  establish  certain  training  schools 
for  inexperienced  teachers  was  considered  favorably 
by  the  committee  on  qualifications  in  April  of  last 
year,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  appoint- 
ments for  the  present  year  were  made,  no  convenient 
opportunity  to  locate  them  suitably  was  found. 

In  September  last  it  was  found  feasible  to  establish 
such  a  school  for  two  teachers  in  Camp  street,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  another  in  Messer  street,  and  this 
spring  a  third  at  Harriet  street. 

Six  young  ladies  are  now  employed  as  pupil  teachers 
in  these  schools,  and  eight  others  have,  during  the 
year,  gone  from  them  to  full  appointments. 

These  eight  teachers,  though  none  of  them  have 
taught  a  full  year  yet,  are,  most  of  them,  among  our 
best  teachers,  and  likely  to  be  in  years  to  come  among 
the  very  best.  Indeed,  some  of  them  are  now  doing 
work  worthy  of  study  by  the  best  of  our  experienced 
teachers. 
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This  experience  is  so  favorable  that  it  may  be 
thought  to  be  exceptional,  but  I  see  no  reason  why, 
if  the  same  care  as  hitherto  be  exercised  in  securing 
only  the  best  talent  to  receive  this  training,  we  may 
not  annually  get  a  dozen  teachers  from  these  three 
schools  whose  accession  to  our  corps  shall  be  a  cause 
for  congratulation. 

There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  ^he  average  power 
of  our  teachers  can  be  raised,  and  those  are,  first,  to 
secure  study  and  efforts  at  self-improvement  on  the 
part  of  those  now  employed;  and  second  and  chiefly, 
to  guard  with  jealous  care  the  entrance  to  the  teachers' 
ranks — to  employ  only  the  best. 

It  is  evident  to  all  observers  that  we  can  never  much 
improve  these  schools  by  removing  those  teachers  less 
competent  than  others.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  give 
the  more  earnest  heed  that  none  are  employed  whom 
we  shall  wish  were  not  with  us. 

The  training  schools  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
test,  under  constant  supervision,  the  faithfulness,  tact 
and  strength  of  those  we  employ.  It  is  the  old  plan 
of  temporary  employment  with  additional  safeguards. 
But  it  is  much  more  than  this. 

These  young  ladies  are  not  placed  in  the  care  of 
critics  mainly  to  show  what  they  are  likely  to  make  of 
themselves,  but  rather  that  their  talent  and  enthusi- 
asm may  be  conjoined  with  the  experience  of  a  con- 
siderate and  capable  teacher,  and  so  a  better  product 
than  otherwise  may  be  obtained.     The  purpose  is  not 
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SO  much  to  prevent  getting  poor  teachers,  as  it  is  to 
make  those  we  do  get  better. 

To  accomplish  this,  two  young  ladies  are  placed  in 
charge  of  rooms,  with  the  same  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  other  teachers.  To  guide  them  a  critic 
teacher  is  appointed,  who  divides  her  time  between 
the  two  rooms,  teaching  herself  a  part  of  the  time  in 
each  room,  and  part  o^  the  time  observing  the  work 
of  the  pupil  teachers. 

The  critic  makes  such  suggestions  and  gives  such 
illustrations  as  the  wants  of  her  pupil  teachers  may 
require. 

This  relationship  continues  until  a  vacancy  occurs 
in  the  schools  which  one  of  the  teachers  in  training 
can  fill.  She  is  then  transferred  and  another  assigned 
to  her  place. 

The  cost  to  the  city  of  these  schools  is  no  more 
than  would  be  the  cost  of  employing  teachers  without 
this  training.  To  try  the  experiment  the  critic 
teachers  are  paid  only  the  salaries  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled  as  regular  teachers,  and  the  united  salaries 
of  the  two  teachers  in  training  are  about  the  same  as 
would  be  paid  to  the  regular  teacher  of  the  second 
room. 

I  hope  to  see  the  time,  however,  when  the  position 
of  critic  teacher  shall  be  recognized  as  of  great  im- 
portance,  and  an  ^idditional  salary  be  allowed. 

Appointments  to  places  as  pupil  teachers  are  made 
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by  the  same  authority  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  to  other  positions  in  the  schools. 

While  the  training  school  seems  to  me  an  undeni- 
able success,  the  question  how  many  of  these  schools 
should  be  established  is  to  be  determined  largely  by 
the  demand  for  teachers.  Evidently  not  all  our  teach- 
ers should  be  drawn  from  this  source.  Sometimes  it 
is  desirable  to  employ  teachers\)f  reputation  who  have 
gained  their  experience  elsewhere,  but  the  tendency 
to  employ  teachers  from  these  schools  will,  as  their 
merit  is  known,  increase,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  I 
believe  anticipated,  that  hereafter  no  teachers  without 
experience  shall  enter  our  corps  below  the  high  school 
except  through  the  gateway  of  the  training  school. 

DRAWING. 

During  the  past  year  some  effort  has  been  made  to 
give  greater  definiteness  and  efficiency  to  the  work  in 
drawing. 

This  is  the  only  subject  in  the  curriculum  upon 
which  greater  time  and  effort  than  heretofore  has  been 
called  for. 

Very  good  progress  has  been  made.  Teachers  have 
taken  great  pains  to  do  fully  and  well  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  them. 

The  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  many,  and 
the  desire  to  do  well  on  the  part  of  more,  have  led  the 
teachers  of  the  grammar  grades,  upon  whom  the 
greater  part  of  this  labor  has  naturally  fallen,  to  seek 
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special  instruction  to  prepare  them  for  this  work. 
After  much  planning  upon  the  part  of  the  teachers 
themselves  how  this  could  be  done,  it  was  finally  re- 
solved to  secure  a  special  teacher  of  drawing  from 
abroad  to  come  to  Providence  and  give  the  teachers 
lessons  in  methods  of  teaching  this  subject.  A  com- 
mittee  of  teachers  was  appointed  to  have  the  matter 
in  charge,  and  finally  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Perry, 
special  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Worces- 
ter, were  secured  for  one  lesson  per  week  after  school 
session  to  such  teachers  as  desired  to  take  these  les- 
sons at  the  price  necessarily  affixed.  Mr.  Perry's  in- 
structions have  been  very  valuable,  and  all  the  class 
feel  -amply  repaid  for  the  time,  labor  and  money  they 

have  expended. 

« 

Eighty-three  teachers  have  attended  these  lessons, 
viz.:  Seven  from  Doyle  avenue,  eleven  from  Thayer, 
nine  from  Federal,  six  from  Point,  six  from  Bridgham, 
ten  from  Oxford,  nine  from  Elmwood,  ten  from  Can- 
dace,  five  from  Mount  Pleasant,  two  from  Branch, 
and  eight  from  other  schools. 

Besides  these  lessons  in  drawing,  nearly  all  the 
teachers  in  the  grammar  schools  have  likewise  taken 
a  course  of  lessons  in  penmanship  during  the  present 
term. 

This  movement  for  instruction  in  drawing  was 
spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  indicates 
a  disposition  to  make  personal  effort  and  sacrifice  to 
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be  able  to  do  well  their  duty  that  is   worthy  of  high 
praise. 

NON-RESIDENTS. 

During  the  present  year  $3,154.45  have  been  col- 
lected for  the  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  in  the 
schools.  The  year  preceding,  the  amount  was 
1(2,506.10. 

During  the  present  year  tuition  has  been  received 
from  nineteen  boys  and  thirty-six  girls  in  the  high 
school. 

In  the  several  grammar  schools  the  number  of  tui- 
tion-paying pupils  has  been  as  follows : 
Doyle  avenue,  3. 
Federal  street,  3. 
Point  street,  4. 
Bridgham  street,  11. 
Oxford  street,  3. 
Elm  wood,  1 1 . 
Candace  street,  i. 
Manton,  2. 
In  primary  and  intermediate  schools : 
Jackson  avenue,  i. 
Harriet  street,  i. 
The    total  number  of  persons  paying  tuition    has 
been  fifty-five  in  the  high  school,  thirty-eight  in  the 
grammar  schools,  and  two  in  the  intermediate  and 
primary  schools. 
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DELINQUENT    PUPILS. 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  a  superintendent 
is  to  deal  with  pupils  sent  to  him  for  some  delinquency, 
unusually  irregular  attendance,  including  tardiness 
and  truancy,  and  misconduct  in  school  or  about 
school. 

In  a  large  city  like  this  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
a  superintendent  will  know  personally  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  pupils,  and  he  must  judge  of  each 
case  as  it  comes  to  him  from  what  he  sees  of  the  pupil 
and  by  what  he  is  told  by  the  teachers,  the  parents  and 
the  pupil. 

Both  sides  should  always  be  heard.  The  statement 
of  the  teacher  is  never  questioned,  but  the  degree  of 
offence  of  the  pupil  can  be  largely  estimated  from  his 
own  explanation.  Since  the  first  few  weeks  of  my 
first  year  here,  I  have  asked  to  have  the  statement  of 
the  teacher  made  in  writing  in  all  cases  in  which 
pupils  have  been  sent  to  the  office  for  some  delin- 
quency, and  when  it  has  been  given  orally  I  have 
reduced  it  to  writing  myself.  This  has  been  done  to 
make  sure  I  had  the  facts  fully  and  exactly,  and  to 
secure  the  proper  record  of  the  case. 

I  have  insisted  that  this  written  statement  be  made 
before  the  pupil  came  to  me,  that  I  might  have  all  the 
data  for  a  judgment  at  the  time  of  the  conference  with 
the  pupil.  My  conclusion  and  action  haive  been  en- 
dorsed upon  these  papers,  and  they  placed  on  file.     If 
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a  pupil  appears  a  second  or  third  time,  the  records  are 
brought  into  the  consideration  of  each  subsequent 
case. 

At  first  I  was  much  annoyed  by  having  great  num- 
bers sent  to  me  for  trivial  causes. 

The  lesson  a  pupil  gets  from  a  visit  to  the  superin- 
tendent should  be  an  impressive  one,  which  it  cannot 
be  if  both  parties  to  this  conference  know  that  its 
occasion  is  of  little  account.  It  should  not  be  merely 
a  convenient  mode  of  discipline,  but  should  be  used 
only  when  the  pupil  or  his  parents  need  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  living  up  to  school 
regulations.  Most  cases  can  be  better  dealt  with  by 
the  teacher  than  by  the  superintendent.  And  yet  I 
do  not  consider  it  a  weakness  in  the  teacher  to  refer  a 
pupil  to  the  office.  It  may  be  a  weakness  not  to  do 
it.  Whether  to  do  it  or  not  is  simply  the  question,  Is 
this  the  wisest  treatment  of  this  case  ? 

These  records  for  the  past  two  years  form  an  inter- 
esting history  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  office  work, 
and  a  curious  kind  of  statistics  can  be  obtained  from 
them. 

They  show  that  during  my  first  year  here,  2 1 1 
pupils  were  sent  to  the  office  (after  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  of  September);  of  these,  22  appeared  a  second 
time  and  4  a  third.  Of  the  entire  number,  2  were 
from  high  school,  67  from  grammar  schools  and  142 
from  intermediate  and  primary  schools.     During  this 
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year  197  pupils  have  been  sent  to  the  office,  4  from 
high  school,  53  from  grammar  schools  and  140  from 
intermediate  and  primary  schools. 

Of  these,  25  are  pupils  who  came  last  year,  and  172 
have  made  their  first  appearance  before  me  during 
the  present  year.  Of  the  186  who  were  sent  to  me 
last  year,  but  not  this  year,  11 7,. or  56  per  cent,  of  all 
reported  to  me,  have  left  school.  Of  those  continu- 
ing in  the  school,  50  are  said  to  be  doing  well,  10  are 
said  still  to  be  occasionally  troublesome,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  justify  reporting  to  the  office,  and  no 
report  has  been  received  from  9  of  them.  Evidently 
these  pupils  reform  or  leave  school.  That  a  great 
number  of  this  class  would  leave  school  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Some  are  troublesome  because  they  expect  to  leave 
soon,  and  so  dare  to  exhibit  an  evil  disposition.  Some 
have  that  uneasy  longing  for  the  freedom  of  the  streets 
that  draws  them  away  from  the  constraints  of  school 
life,  and  temporary  absence  through  truancy  is  the 
preliminary  to  the  permanent  absence  they  long  for. 
In  other  cases  failure  to  succeed  well  in  study,  failure 
to  get  along  with  the  teacher,  lead  to  giving  up  school 
life. 

Still  those  reported  for  irregularities,  more  or  less 
grave,  form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  entire 
number,  and  are  not  so  sure  of  sudden  departure  from 
the  schools  as  we  might  anticipate.     Confining  our 
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attention  at  this  point  to  the  grammar  schools,  we 
find  that  out  of  4,500  grammar  grade  pupils  enrolled 
last  year,  67  were  reported  to  the  superintendent,  or 
I  in  67  of  the  entire  enrollment.  Of  the  entire  num- 
ber 8  per  cent,  graduated,  and  22  per  cent,  left  school. 
Of  those  reported  to  the  superintendent,  41,  or  64  per 
cent.,  left  the  schools  during  or  at  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year ;  while  of  the  entire  enrollment  the  same 
statement  may  be  made  of  22  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  a  pupil  reported  for  delinquency  is  three  times 
as  likely  to  leave  school  as  one  not  so  reported,  and 
this  I  take  to  be  true,  not  because  the  pupil  is  reported, 
but  because  his  character,  conduct  and  relations  to  the 
schools  are  what  they  are. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  individual  grammar 
school  to  make  percentages  and  comparisons  of-  the 
number  enrolled,  the  number  who  graduate  and  the 
number  who  leave  without  graduating,  unless  a  series 
of  years  of  considerable  extent  were  taken  into  the 
account,  for  there  will  naturally  be  considerable  fluctu- 
ation in  the  different  years;  but,  taking  the  whole 
city  together,  it  may  be  stated  broadly  that  25  per 
cent,  of  those  who  enter  the  grammar  schools  gradu- 
ate therefrom,  and  75  per  cent,  leave  without  gradu- 
ation. 

Of  grammar  school  graduates,  judging  by  a  single 
year,  about  65  per  cent,  enter  the  high  school. 

The   entire   enrollment   the    past   term   has   been 
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14425,  of  whom  655  have  been  in  the  high  school, 
4,446  in  the  grammar  schools,  3,473  in  the  intermediate 
schools  and  6,85 1  in  the  primary  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  Superintendent. 


REPORT  ON  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  last  year : 

Your  committee  have  maintained  eleven  schools 
during  the  winter  of  1885-6.  With  two  exceptions  the 
location  of  these  schools  was  the  same  as  last  year. 
Two  rooms  in  the  new  ward  room  building  recently 
erected  by  the  city  on  the  corner  of  America  street 
and  Atwell's  avenue  were  occupied  this  year  for  the 
first  time  for  evening  school  purposes.  The  change 
in  this  school  from  the  crowded  and  uncomfortable 
quarters  of  previous  years  to  the  well-heated,  well- 
lighted  and  welUrranged  rooms  of  this  fine  building 
wrought  its  wholesome  effect  upon  the  pupils.  A 
more  orderly  and  studious  class  of  scholars  attended 
than  in  former  years. 

One  of  our  largest  and  most  flourishing  evening 
schools  is  located  at  Wanskuck.  For  several  years 
the  Wanskuck  Manufacturing  Company  has  kindly 
given  us  the  use  of  an  old  storehouse,  rent  free,  for 
the  use  of  the  evening  school  in  this  village.  For  two 
reasons,  your  committee  saw  the  need  this  year  of 
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making  a  change  in  the  location  of  this  school.  First, 
because  the  lower  room  in  the  storehouse  just  men- 
tioned was  wholly  unfit  for  school  purposes,  and  the 
upper  room  could  not  accommodate  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  pupils  who  desired  to  attend.  Secondly, 
because  we  were  able  to  hire  the  large  exhibition  hall 
in  the  building  recently  erected  by  the  Young  Men's 
Literary  Association.  This  hall  was  therefore  fitted 
up  as  a  school-room  and  occupied  by  the  Wanskuck 
evening  school.  It  was  found  necessary,  however,  to 
open  an  overflow  school  of  some  sixty  pupils  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  storehouse. 

The  Meeting  street  school  is  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  pupils.  The  room  down  stairs  is  a 
school  almost  by  itself,  made  up  of  about  thirty  colored 
people,  all  adults.  Their  attendance  is  regular,  their 
deportment  good,  and  their  attention  to  study  com- 
mendable. The  upper  room  is  occupied  by  the  ordi- 
nary class  of  evening  school  pupils.  The  attendance, 
however,  this  year,  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  two 
years,  was  very  irregular  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
pupils  represent  many  sections  of  the  city,  and  seem 
fond  of  migrating  to  other  schools  as  the  whim  may 
seize  them.  Many  of  the  pupils  formerly  in  this 
school  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Smith's  hill.  Since 
the  Orms  street  school  has  occupied  its  new  quarters 
many  have  deserted  the  Meeting  street  building  for 
more  attractive  rooms.  All  the  pupils  in  the  upper 
room   of  this   school   can  reach  either  Orms  street. 
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East  street,  or  Richmond  street  without  travelling  far- 
ther than  pupils  of  other  schools.  As  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  them  in  these  schools,  it  would  seem  to  be  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  city  to  utilize  this  upper  room 
for  another  purpose  which  we  will  briefly  suggest. 
This  building  is  centerally  located  and  easy  of  access 
by  horse  cars  and  otherwise.  In  our  opinion,  no  bet- 
ter place  could  be  selected  to  open  a  school  for  adults 
of  some  proficiency  in  scholarship. 

During  the  last  winter  we  had  from  fifty  to  sixty 
adult  pupils  in  our  evening  schools '  who  pursued  a 
systematic  course  in  advanced  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  mechanical  drawing,  physiology,  French, 
German,  Latin  and  bookkeeping.  These  pupils  were 
mostly  young  men  and  young  women  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  employed  in  the  various  workshops 
in  the  daytime,  but  who  had  a  laudable  ambition  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  their  special  trade  by  studying  at  the 
evening  schools.  In  every  instance  these  pupils  were 
regular  in  attendance  and  attentive  to  their  studies, 
particularly  so  if  they  were  assigned  to  competent  and 
interested  teachers.  The  college  students  hired  by 
us  as  teachers  prove  to  be  most  faithful  instructors  for 
this  class  of  pupils. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  concerned  to  take  these  pupils  from  the 
mixed  classes  and  locate  them  in  a  room  by  them- 
selves. Hence  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  experi- 
ment might  be  tried  for  another  winter.     During  the 
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first  week  of  the  session  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
with  the  advice  of  the  principals  of  the  several 
schools,  could  draft  some  five  or  six  of  these  advanced 
pupils  from  each  school,  and  after  a  suitable  examina- 
tion and  under  proper  restrictions  could  proceed  to 
locate  and  organize  an  evening  school  for  adults  in  a 
room  by  itself.  The  upper  room  of  the  school-building 
on  Meeting  street,  or  the  new  ward  room  building  on 
Winter  street,  would  make  convenient  quarters. 
There  would  be  no  additional  cost,  for  we  always  have 
enough  college  students  and  high  school  graduates  in 
our  evening  school  corps  of  teachers,  both  willing 
and  able  to  give  the  necessary  instruction.  Under 
proper  supervision  such  a  school  would  be  a  success. 
The  city  of  Boston  has  an  evening  school  for  adults, 
called  an  evening  high  school,  with  2,200  pupils.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  city  of  Providence,  like  most 
other  large  cities  in  the  country,  should  afford  special 
opportunities  to  young  men  and  young  women  who 
work  all  day  to  take  up  such  advanced  studies  as  will 
tend  to  perfect  them  in  their  several  callings  and 
make  them  more  useful  citizens. 

All  of  which  is  submitted  as  a  suggestion  and  not 
as  a  recommendation. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  was  2,287 ; 

the  average  attendance  per  evening  was  1,320. 

The  total  expenses  were  j5 15,003.82. 

The  committee  recommend    the  adoption   of  the 

accompanying  resolution: 
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LxsoLVED,  That  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee  is  hereby  di- 

:ed  to  make  application  to  the  city  council  for  authority  to  establish 

'en  evening  schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  a  term  not    exceeding 
nty  weeks. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee, 

Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  Chairman. 

Sarah  E.  H.  Doyle, 
Emulous   Rhodes, 
Cornelius  A.  Murphy, 
James  M.  Taylor, 
William  Caldwell, 
John  W.  Case. 


STATISTICS   OF   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 


OF 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


Population  by  census  of  1880, 104,857 

**      **   1885, 118,070 

School  census,  January,  1886.  Males,                                   ii»3i9 

'•            •*            •*             "  Females,     .        .                 ".494 

Legal  school  age,  5-15  years,  total,  .    ^    .         .        22,813 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  by  report  of  census 

enumerators, 14,687 

In  parochial  schools, 3>267 

In  private  schools, 734 

Not  in  any  school, 4.125 

Number  of  school  days  in  the  year, 200 

Number  of  days  the  schools  were  taught,  ....         187 
Assessed  value  of  school  property,      .                 .    '    .  $1,001,490.99 

Taxable  property  of  city, $124,202,000 

Number  of  school  rooms  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for  both  study  and 
recitation  under  one  teacher : 

Primary  and  intermediate, 144 

Grammar  schools, 83 

Number  of  school  rooms  in  charge  of  two  or  more  teachers  teaching  in 
the  same  room,  or  in  recitation  room : 

Primary  and  intermediate, 32 

Grammar,  11 

High,      .........  12 
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Number  of  rooms  used  for  recitation  only : 

Primary  and  intermediate, 26 

Grammar, 11 

High, 15 

Number  of  different  school  buildings : 

Primary  and  intermediate, 43 

Grammar  and  intermediate, -    3 

Grammar  only,              9 

High, I 

Number  of  teachers  June  30,  1886,  including  principals  :  •  360 

Male, 21 

Female, 339 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled,  17,322  : 

Males, 8,690 

Females, 8,632 

Average  daily  attendance,  12,938: 

Males,  ...........    6,491 

Females, 6,447 

Salaries : 

Superintendent, $3»5oo 

Principals  of  high  school,  .         .         .       $2,500,  $2,roo,  1,500 

Assistants  in  high  school,  ....  $1,900  to  600 

Principals  of  grammar  schools.     Males,  .  $1*900  to  1,500 

Females, 700 

Assistants  in  grammar  schools.     First 700 

Second, 625 

Other, 575 

Principals  of  intermediate  schools, 550 

Assistants, $5^5, 450 

Principals  of  primary, 525 

Assistants, $500,  $450,  350 

Teachers  in  evening  schools.     Principals,  per  evening,  $2  00 

Assistants,  per  evening, i  00 
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Special  teachers  of  music.     One, $1*700 

Three,  each, 700 

Special  teacher  of  French, 600 

Three  teachers  of  sewing,  each, 500 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  sites,  buildings  and  furniture, $81,254  14 

teachers' salaries, 211,217  46 

janitors',           .                 .       ' iSiOOO  00 

evening  schools, 151O03  82 

miscellaneous  expenses, i4>4o6  07 

supervision,             4»4i6  66 

books  and  stationery, 3*9^5  44 

libraries  and  apparatus, 1,91666 


Total, $347,180  25 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Catholic  Schools 
BT  Wards  for  Certain  Years. 
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A  Tablk  SuowiMo   BT   Wards  the  Nuubeb  of  Cuildbkx  of 

School  Age  kot  Ekkolusd  is  ant  School  for  the 

Years  Named. 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Average  Age   in  Yeaiis  of  Pupils  in 

THE  FlKST  PuiMARr  AND  FlRST  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS 

OF  THE  City. 
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A  Taiile  Showink  the   ENitoi.i.HENT  BY  Dei-arthemts   FOR  mc 
First  Term  of  Seveiwl  Yeak^,  Ini>icatik<j  the  Growth 
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ANNUAL   KEPORT 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 


CITY    OF   PROVIDENCE, 


PllEflEMTEl>  JUSB  Hi.  18*7. 


PROVIDENCE : 

PIIOVIDBKCK  PRE^S  COMPANY,  PHtNTRRS. 
1887. 


In  City  Coi'xcil,  June  10,  1887. 

Upon  the  Annua-L  Kkpoict  of  the  School  Committee,  for  tlie  year 
endinfi:  June  :5(),  1887. 

Read,  whereuprni  it  is  ordered  that  the  same  be  received  and  printed. 

Witness:  IIEXKY  V.   A.   JO.<^LIX, 

Clt!/  Clerk. 


REPORT 


To    THE    Honorable    the    City    Council  of    the 
City  of   Providence: 

Gentlemen  :  —  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  statutes,  the  school  committee 
present  the  following  report  of  their  doings,  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  schools,  and  their  plans  for 
improvement. 

While  all  the  schools  give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
improvement,  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
change  for  the  better  is  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  pri- 
mary grades.  Formerly  in  these  schools  the  little 
pupils  wefe  idle  much  of  the  day,  and  were  kept  in 
restrained  and  unnatural  positions,  which  alike 
wearied  the  children  and  rendered  school  a  most  irk- 
some place.  They  were  called  out  to  read  three  or 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time  were  kept  with  folded  arms  and 
faces  front.  Not  only  a  top  and  string,  but  even  a 
slate  and  pencil  was  denied  them.     If  any  relief  from 
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this  monotony  was  permitted  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
primer  or  spelling  book  with  an  order  from  the 
teacher  to  study. 

The  a  b  c  method  was  for  years  the  only  way  of 
teaching  reading,  the  child  was  required  to  spell  out 
each  word  as  he  read,  he  called  out  the  words  by  syl- 
lable with  an  intonation  which  provoked  one's  hearti- 
est sympathy,  as  he  thought  of  the  extreme  drudgery 
of  learning  to  read  without  the  stimulus  of  interest  in 
the  matter  read,  or  any  thought  or  comprehension  of 
the  ideas  which  the  words  represented.  Now  all  this, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  is  rapidly 
changing,  proper  objects  are  now  placed  before  the 
little  pupils  to  make  them  think,  each  new  word  is  a 
picture  of  something  known  and  comprehended  by 
them,  interest  in  the  objects  presented  is  awakened, 
curiosity  to  learn  the  signs  which  represent  the  object 
is  aroused,  and  the  child  is  taught  to  think  and  invent 
expressions  for  himself.  During  the  interval  between 
teaching  exercises  the  child  is  occupied  with  shoe 
pegs  and  splints,  exercising  his  powers  of  imitation 
by  reforming  with  these  implements  figures  drawn  by 
the  teacher  on  the  blackboard,  or  cultivating  his  imag- 
ination by  inventing  forms  of  his  own,  or  again,  with 
slate  and  pencil  he  learns  to  form  the  words  which 
have  now  become  signs  of  veritable  ideas  to  him. 
Thus  little  by  little  and  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
fact,  with  a  delight  that  renders  the  school  nearly  as 
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pleasant  as  home  itself,  habits  of  thought  and  study 
are  learned  by  means  of  which  rapid  strides  will  be 
made  in  advancement  in  learning. 

Careful  attention  is  now  given  to  a  correct  use  of 
language  by  systematic  training  which  is  most  advan- 
tageous in  its  results  and  pleasing  to  the  pupil  in  the 
methods  used.  Progressive  steps  in  accordance  with 
the  same  general  plan  for  the  several  grades  have  been 
adopted,  so  that  the  advanced  follows  the  preceding 
grade  in  systematic  order,  and  no  loss  of  time  is  sus- 
tained in  transition  from  one  grade  to  the  next 
higher,  thus  the  course  of  study,  which  formerly 
required  ten  or  more  years  from  the  primarj^  through 
the  grammar  rooms,  is  now  completed  by  the  majority 
of  pupils  in  nine  years. 

The  school  census  of  1887  gives  the  number  of 
children  in  the  city  of  school  age  as  23,391,  more 
than  one-half  of  whom  are  in  the  ist,  9th  and  loth 
wards.  There  were  15,506  children  attending  the 
public  schools,  and  4,013  in  the  other  schools,  making 
a  total  of  19,519,  thus  leaving  3,872  not  in  attendance 
at  any  school;  of  these,  nearly  one-half,  to  wit,  1,737, 
are  in  the  ist  and  loth  wards.  The  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  in  1884  was  13,332,  and  in  1887, 15,506,, 
showing  an  increase  of  2,174  in  the  three  years.  Dur- 
ing the  same  three  years  the  attendance  in  the  private 
schools  decreased  from  899  to  765,  or  a  loss  of  134  in 
the  same  time. 
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There  are  57  school  buildings,  containing  286 
rooms  for  the  seating  of  pupils,  and  52  rooms  for  reci- 
tations only.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each 
school  room  is  54^,  but  the  actual  number  in  some  of 
the  primary  rooms  far  exceeds  the  average,  in  some 
cases  being  as  great  as  100,  and  this  in  rooms  where 
no  recitation  rooms  are  attached  to  the  school  rooms. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  363,  giving  an 
average  of  nearly  43  pupils  to  each  teacher. 

The  amount  expended  for  schools,  not  including 
the  cost  of  new  buildings  or  furniture,  and  excluding 
interest  upon  the  cost  of  all  real  estate,  was  $265,926, 
making  an  average  expense  for  the  year  of  $17.14  for 
each  pupil.  Taking  the  assessed  value  of  school 
houses  and  lots  as  $1,007,490,  and  charging  interest 
at  5  per  cent.,  the  total  yearly  expenditure  would  be 
$316,300,  or  $20.40  for  each  pupil  for  the  year,  a  trifle 
more  than  ten  cents  per  day  for  the  200  school  days 
in  the  year. 

There  is  still  a  demand  for  school  houses  for  pupils 
of  the  lower  grades,  the  facts  and  figures  given  show 
the  demand  to  be  the  most  urgent  in  the  first  and 
tenth  wards,  and  with  a  present  average  of  over  50 
pupils  to  a  room,  and  more  than  40  to  a  teacher,  with 
nearly  4,000  children  of  school  age  not  attending  any 
school,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  work  of  erecting 
school  buildings  must  be  continued  vigorously,  if  it  is 
desired  that  the  same  liberal   spirit   shall  prevail  in 
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providing  a  suitable  education  to  all  those  who  are  so 
soon  to  take  their  part  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
However  desirable  it  may  be  to  do  so,  it  would  seem 
to  be  idle  to  attempt  any  enforcement  of  the  truant 
law  until  such  time  as  there  shall  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  pupils  now  desiring  to  attend. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  now  before  the 
committee,  is  that  of  the  proper  supervision  of  the 
schools.  An  intimate  and  definite  knowledge  of  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  teacher, 
and  progress  made  by  the  scholar,  is  of  the  very  first 
necessity.  The  visits  of  an  efficient  superintendent 
should  be  so  frequent  that  he  may  be  always  in- 
formed of  the  exact  status  of  each  school,  and  hence 
be  able  to  render  counsel,  assistance  and  suggestion 
as  often  and  at  the  time  when  needed.  It  is  instantly 
apparent  that  no  one  superintendent  can  visit  286 
school  rooms  and  confer  with  363  teachers  in  the  field 
of  their  labor,  with  any  degree  of  frequency.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  a 
plan  of  supervising  work  in  which  the  principals  of 
the  grammar  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent,  have  acted  as  assistant  supervisors. 
To  each  principal  has  been  allotted  an  equal  number 
of  the  primarj'  and  intermediate  schools  to  be  under 
his  special  care.  These  schools  are  visited  once  in 
two  weeks  and  the  work  so  done  has  been  by  request, 
and  the  powers  delegated  have  been  suggestive  only. 
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While  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  good  effect  of  this  plan 
in  some  cases,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  entire 
time  of  the  principals  is  required  in  their  own  build- 
ings. Again,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  there 
is  any  proper  authority  for  assigning  such  labor  to  the 
principals ;  and  also  whether  the  loss  of  ser\'ices  in 
the  grammar  schools  is  not  much  greater  than  the 
benefits  derived.  It  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  provision  to  be 
made  for  a  suitable  number  of  assistants  to  the  Super- 
intendent, who  shall  under  his  direction  exercise  that 
constant,  thorough  and  complete  supervision,  which 
the  importance,  size  and  cost  of  the  public  school 
system  of  this  city  now  requires. 

The  attention  of  the  city  council  is  most  earnestly 
called  to  that  portion  of  the  last  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  health  relating  to  school  houses,  the 
whole  of  which  is  sound,  sensible  and  most  timely. 
The  suggestion  as  to  recitation  rooms  is  most  com- 
mendable. The  matter  of  the  need  of  fire  escapes,  at 
least  on  the  high  and  grammar  school  houses,  the 
privy  vaults  and  the  minor  defects  stated  by  the 
superintendent  of  health  need  the  most  prompt  at- 
tention. 

In  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  primary  and 
intermediate  schools,  the  rooms  should  be  of  a  suitable 
size  for  not  more  than  35  pupils  and  one  teacher  in 
the  primar}%  and  42  pupils,  and  one  teacher  in  the 
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intermediate  grades,  not  exceeding  five  rooms  in  a 
building  and  not  more  than  two  stories  high  in  any 
case. 

A  second  free  kindergarten  has  been  established 
this  year,  and  this  system  seems  to  be  steadily  grow- 
ing in  favor,  and  if  the  future  experience  warrants  it, 
the  whole  method  of  instruction  in  the  lower  primary 
rooms  may  be  in  many  points  conformed  to  it. 

The  committee  desire  to  again  put  itself  upon 
record  in  the  matter  of  the  great  need  of  cooperation 
of  parents  with  teachers.  The  most  beneficial  results 
would  accrue  if  parents  would  frequently  visit  the 
schools  attended  by  their  children,  and  become  known 
to  the  teachers.  They  should  show  by  their  actions 
the  great  personal  interest  they  have  in  the  surround- 
ings and  treatment  of  their  children.  Every  good 
teacher  would  gladly  welcome  the  visits  of  parents, 
and  not  only  appreciate  the  advice  and  information 
given  them,  as  to  the  individual  peculiarities,  needs 
and  conditions  of  the  children,  but  would  promptly 
act  on  such  information,  and  much  of  the  wearisome 
friction  now  existing  would  be  removed.  No  parent 
is  of  course  expected  to  perform  the  labor  for  which 
the  teacher  is  paid,  but  a  proper  and  continued  inter- 
est, a  supplementing  of  the  teacher's  advice  and  direc- 
tions by  a  hearty  endorsement,  and  above  all,  an  up- 
holding of  the  dignity  and   authority  of   the  teacher 
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to  the  pupil,  or  the  prompt  report  to  the  committee 
of  such  well  grounded  and  proved  complaints  as  will 
remove  the  teacher  if  not  a  fit  and  proper  person,  will 
go  very  far  towards  putting  the  schools  in  the  very 
best  possible  condition. 

During  the  past  winter  the  committee  have  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  the  success  of  the  evening 
schools.  The  sub-committee  having  that  matter  in 
charge  have  been,  through  skill  in  management  and 
untiring  industry,  able  to  show  results  never  before 
produced  in  these  schools.  Their  report  is  submitted 
herewith,  and  will  be  found  to  be  well  worth  a  careful 
study. 

The  363  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  are,  as  a 
body,  equal  in  fitness  for  their  position  to  any  in  the 
country.  Their  duties  are  difficult,  monotonous,  del- 
icate in  many  cases,  and  often  thankless,  their  moral 
sustentation  is  often  drawn  only  from  their  inner  con- 
sciousness. Large  numbers  of  them  have  rendered 
the  most  acceptable  services  for  long  terms  of  years. 
Into  so  large  a  body,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  come  some  who  are  not  doing  the  best  work  at- 
tainable for  the  money  paid.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  exercise  great  care  and  prudence  at 
all  times  in  the  selection  of  a  body  of  employees  who 
draw  yearly  from  the  treasury  the  sum  of  $2i2,ocx>. 
The  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  the  best  services  to  be 
had,  for  he  grudges  the  payment  for  schools  less  than 
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that  for  any  other  purpose,  and  no  morbid  sentimen- 
tality, or  mistaken  charity  should  be  considered  in 
this  connection.  The  honest,  capable  teacher  earns 
all  that  is  paid,  the  incompetent  drone  should  be  un- 
earthed and  weeded  out  of  the  service. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

WM.  Y.  POTTER, 
HENRY  A.  ROWLAND, 
ARTHUR  W.  DENNIS. 


Reports  of  the  Superintendent, 


REPORT  AT  CLOSE  OF  FIRST  QUARTER. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

On  the  first  day  of  October  last,  the  committee  on 
qualifications,  after  considering  the  question  at  five 
meetings,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

•*The  superintendent  is  authorized  to  employ  the  time  of  the  masters 
of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city  during  school  hours  in  supervising, 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  the  instruction  in  the  interme- 
diate and  primary  schools.** 

This  was  passed  without  dissent  though  with  con- 
siderable misgiving  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
the  committee. 

This  is  a  movement  so  novel  in  this  city,  so  far 
reaching  in  its  consequences,  so  fraught  with  good  or 
evil  to  the  schools,  that  it  is  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration, and  the  general  committee  is  entitled  to  full 
and  early  information  as  to  the  thoughts  which  under- 
lie this  action. 

The  purpose  of  securing  this  supervision  has  been 

in  the  minds  of  many  men  for  a  long  time,  and  objec- 
tions to  it  have  found  lodgment  in  other  minds  for  as 
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long.  Though  not  new  it  has  come  suddenly  to  most 
people.  Still  five  weeks'  consideration  in  weekly 
meetings  cannot  be  deemed  hasty  action  on  the  part 
of  the  committee. 

The  proposition  to  undertake  this  work  was  made 
to  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  very  cor- 
dially assented  to  by  each  of  them. 

The  scheme  of  the  work  was  presented  at  a  meeting 
of  the  masters  with  the  intermediate  and  primary 
teachers,  and  after  due  notice  the  work  began  on  the 
first  day  of  the  present  month. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  more  about  it  than  to  tell 
what  the  plan  is,  and  what  is  hoped  from  it  It  may 
be  well  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  misunderstand- 
ing, to  say  that  the  scheme  is  not  some  newly  imported 
notion.  It  is  a  growth  of  the  conditions  here,  long 
in  coming  to  the  light. 

It  is  not  designed  to  make  easier  the  work  of  the 
superintendent.  His  hours  of  work  will  be  as  long  as 
ever,  and  his  care,  responsibility  and  anxiety  greater. 
It  is  not  to  make  lighter  the  tasks  of  the  grammar 
masters.  To  them  it  means  new  work,  added  care, 
more  points  to  study.     It  gives  them  no  more  pay. 

The  question  of  pay  is  in  no  way  concerned  with 
these  labors  except  in  the  most  indirect  manner. 

It  does  not  directly  give  them  more  power,  because 
it  is  understood  that  they  have  no  authority  to  give 
any  directions  to  intermediate  and  primary  teachers. 
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For  eflfectiveness  they  can  only  rely  on  the  apparent 
wisdom  of  their  advice  and  the  general  disposition  of 
the  teachers  to  do  what  is  asked  of  them. 

It  is  not — and  to  this  I  call  attention  —  it  is  not  a 
supervision  of  the  schools  in  their  own  districts. 
Though  most  of  the  schools  in  any  district  are  visited 
by  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  to  which  pupils 
are  sent,  yet  this  is  so  not  because  they  belong  to  his 
district,  but  because  it  is  most  convenient  as  to  dis- 
tance that  he  should  visit  these  schools.  Exceptions, 
by  interchange  of  schools,  are  made  to  prevent  the 
district  idea  obtaining  ground;  and  to  still  further 
guard  against  this  idea,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  all 
assignments  temporary  and  subject  to  variation. 

Neither,  finally,  is  this  supervision  to  be  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous character  which  seeks  to  **  introduce  ex- 
cellencies and  remedy  defects"  as  opportunity  may 
offer. 

It  is,  rather,  a  regular  visit  once  in  two  weeks  upon 
a  fixed  programme  to  each  room  in  the  schools  as- 
signed, to  observe  the  work,  to  instruct  and  examine 
classes  in  the  particular  subject  which  may  be  agreed 
upon  for  the  simultaneous  work  of  all  the  masters. 

The  purpose  is  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  grammar 
masters  with  the  superintendent  once  each  week  to 
discuss  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  lay 
out  the  work  to  be  attempted  in  the  fortnightly 
rounds. 
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The  schools  have  been  so  assigned  that  each  mas- 
ter, by  spending  three  afternoons  per  week  outside  his 
building,  can  meet  for  a  half  hour  once  in  two  weeks 
each  of  the  intermediate  and  primary  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  which  he  has  charge.  Two  afternoons 
per  week  are  allotted  to  his  own  building,  while  his 
forenoons  are  spent  in  teaching  in  his  own  school  or 
in  the  other  duties  of  a  principal. 

The  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  system  are 
personal. 

Its  success  presupposes  good  management  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent;  skill,  devotion,  courtesy 
on  the  one  side,  and  loyalty  on  the  other,  on  the  part 
of  the  masters ;  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  readiness 
to  profit  by  advice  proffered,  or  example  given. 

But  if  by  good  fortune  and  good  sense  these  all 
concur  to  one  end,  the  great  profit  of  the  schools  must 
result. 

Indeed,  this  movement  will  in '  that  case  be  the  be- 
ginning of  an  advance,  marked,  substantial  and  con- 
tinuous, all  along  the  line  of  school  work  below  the 
high  school.  Unity  of  spirit  and  management  will 
prevail.  The  best  methods  will  come  prominently 
into  view.  Foolish  hobbies  that  might  flourish  in  the 
seclusion  of  independent  action  will  hide  from  the 
light  of  constant  and  free  discussion  by  intelligent 
men. 

Converging  thought  upon  a  single  subject  of  study, 
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and  analyzing  this  until  all  find  the  succession  of  the 
units  to  be  presented,  will  enable  the  best  thoughts  of 
each  to  become  the  possession  of  all,  and  the  super- 
vision will  be  constantly  at  its  best. 

This  work  has  been  entered  upon  with  hearty  good 
will  on  the  part  of  all,  and  its  progress  will  be  worth 
your  special  care. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  give  programmes  and  lines  of 
work  to  any  who  may  wish  by  a  close  inspection  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  methods  and  results  of  this 
supervision  of  the  city  schools. 

The  enrollment  the  past  quarter  has  been,  in  the 
high  school  724,  in  the  grammar  schools  4,703,  in  the 
intermediate  schools  3,574,  in  the  primary  schools 
7,428;  total  enrollment,  16,429. 

The  enrollment  for  the  first  term  of  last  year  was 
15,835,  showing  an  increase  this  year  of  594,  mostly 
in  the  primary  department. 


REPORT  AT  CLOSE  OF  THIRD  QUARTER. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

In  June  last,  by  vote  of  the  committee  on  qualificap 
tions,  the  superintendent  was  authorized  to  admit  to 
the  classical  department  of  the  high  school  any  pupils 
who  had  completed  in  a  creditable  manner  the  first 
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three  years  of  the  grammar  department  and  wer^ 
desirous  of  pursuing  an  extended  course  of  classical 
study.  Accordingly,  upon  the  advice  of  the  princi- 
pals of  the  several  schools,  pupils  were  there  admitted 
a  year  in  advance  of  graduation  from  the  following 
schools : 

BOYS.  <»IRLS. 

From  Doyle  avenue 2  2 

Thayer  street 1  0 

Federal 1  0 

Point 4  0 

Bridgham 2  4 

Oxford 0  0 

Elmwood 1  0 

Candace 1  0 

Mount  Pleasant 0  0 

Total 12  f^l8 

Three  of  these  left  within  a  few  weeks ;  the  re- 
mainder are  still  in  attendance.  The  entire  class  of 
which  these  fifteen  have  constituted  a  part  consisted 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half  year  of  64  members  —  52 
boys  and  1 2  girls.  For  convenience  we  will  call  those 
members  of  the  class  who  entered  regularly  by  gradu- 
ation from  the  grammar  schools  the  first  division,  and 
those  entering  by  special  arrangement  from  the  third 
year  of  the  grammar  schools  the  second  division. 
The  average  age  of  the  six  girls  of  the  first  division 
was  14  years  10  months ;  the  average  age  of  the  six 
girls   of  the   second   division   was    15   years  and   5 
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months,  or  seven  months  older  than  the  girls  entering 
regularly. 

Had  those  six  of  the  second  division  remained  the 
end  of  their  course  they  would  have  been  one  year 
and  seven  months  older  than  the  girls  of  the  class 
entering  regularly. 

This  indicates  that  their  age,  greater  than  that  of 
their  classmates,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
their  anxiety  to  be  advanced  from  the  grammar 
schools  to  the  high  school. 

The  average  age  of  the  forty-three  boys  of  the  first 
division  was  15  years  and  4  months,  while  that  of  the 
nine  boys  of  the  second  division  was  but  14  years  and 
I  month. 

The  question  how  these  pupils,  having  one  year 
less  of  preparation  and  supposed  to  be  one  year 
younger,  would  maintain  themselves  in  the  exacting 
labors  of  our  classical  department,  which,  though  ex- 
cellent in  its  instructions  is  severe  in  its  demands,  is 
an  interesting  one.  Would  they  prove  mature 
enough,  well  enough  prepared,  or,  as  the  Germans 
say,  "  ripe  "  enough  for  this  work? 

Our  high  school  has  such  large  classes  that  very 
little  personal  attention  can  be  given  to  individual 
pupils,  and  not  so  much  pains  as  would  be  desirable 
is  given  to  introducing  pupils  to  new  studies,  new 
methods  and  new  conditions.  It  takes,  particularly 
in  the  boys'  department,  considerable   sturdiness   to 
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stand  up  to  the  new  tasks ;  and  in  this  element,  years 
and  school  training  are  of  account.  But  notwith- 
standing these  adverse  presuppositions,  the  second 
division  has  done  fairly  well,  as  the  following  figures 
furnished  me  by  the  teachers  will  show : 

Second  Quarter.  Third  Quarter. 

Ent.  Class.    Sec.  Div.    Ent.  Class.    Sec.  Div. 

Declamation 84.2  80. 

Composition 86.  86.7 

History 84.2  aS.O  ^               83.1  91.8 

Algebra 88.37       4.1  80.8  71.6 

Latin  Grammar 87.1  84.  86.5  82. 

Latin  Reader 71.7  75.5  76.2  71.5  Caesar. 

Average 83.6        81.48  81.65      79.25 

For  the  second  quarter  except  in  algebra  and  Latin 
reader  these  percentages  are  so  close  as  to  indicate 
work  practically  equal.  In  algebra  the  second  divis- 
ion is  considerably  behind,  but  in  Latin  reader  it  is 
noticeably  in  advance.  In  the  third  quarter  the  sec- 
ond division  comes  noticeably  ahead  in  history  and 
gains  in  algebra ;  but  has  not  done  so  well  in  Caesar 
as  the  rest  of  the  class. 

This  is  practically  the  result  that  was  anticipated. 
A  year's  more  work  in  arithmetic  would  be  a  decided 
help  in  algebra,  while  another  year  in  English  gram- 
mar would  be  of  very  little  value  as  a  preparation  for 
the  study  of  Latin. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  highest  percentages  in  the 
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class  belong  to  a  boy  from  what  I  have  called  the  sec- 
ond division,  and  that  if  one  girl  from  the  second 
division  be  omitted,  the  remainder  of  the  division  will 
average  a  trifle  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  class. 

It  seems  to  me  evident  that  those  who  have  well 
done  three  years  of  our  grammar  course  are  quite 
competent  to  do  the  work  in  the  classical  department 
of  our  high  school,  and  by  entering  from  this  grade 
can  save  one  year  in  their  course  preparatory  to  col- 
lege. 

ADMISSION    TO    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Last  year  for  the  first  time  we  admitted  a  portion 
of  the  graduating  classes  to  the  high  school  without 
examination.  Two-thirds  of  the  pupils  in  each  class 
were  thus  admitted  upon  their  record,  while  the  lower 
third  was  subjected,  as  all  had  been  heretofore,  to  the 
usual  examination.  We  have  seen  no  evil  arising 
from  this  exemption,  except  that  the  final  papers  are 
not  as  gratifying  and  do  not  present  as  good  an  ex- 
hibit as  formerly,  written,  as  they  now  are,  by  the 
poorest  pupils  only.  But  we  avoid  a  good  portion  of 
the  worry  of  the  examination,  for  the  anxiety  of  the 
first  to  be  the  very  first  is  often  as  great  as  that  of  the 
last  to  avoid  being  the  very  last. 

There  is  less  opportunity  for  communication  be- 
tween the  pupils  as  they  are  examined.  They  are 
mainly  removed  from  temptation,  as,  but  one-third  of 
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the  class  being  present,  pupils  can  be  seated  farther 
apart.  The  labor  of  marking  papers  is  but  one-third 
the  customary  amount.  But  more  than  any  of  these 
things,  all  possibility  of  comparing  classes  as  to  per 
cents,  is  removed.  Nobody  knows  what  any  class 
averages  in  any  subject.  Comparisons  cannot  be 
made,  hence  struggles  for  the  best  class  percentages 
have  no  incentive.  We  intend  to  change  this  plan 
somewhat  for  the  coming  year,  as  will  be  noted  fur- 
ther on. 

We  have  made  a  change  likewise  in  our  system  of 
marking  the  records  of  pupils  as  sent  to  parents. 

The  report  of  rank  in  class  is  abolished,  and  instead 
of  percentages  of  standing  are  put  figures  indicating 
the  character  of  the  work  the  pupil  has  done.  Pupils 
whose  work  is  considered  excellent  are  marked  5 ; 
those  whose  work  is  good  are  marked  4 ;  for  fair  the 
mark  is  3;  for  poor  2,  and  for  very  poor  i.  All 
pupils  whose  average  record  for  a  half  year,  including 
teacher's  marking  and  examination  record,  is  3,  4  or 
5,  are  entitled  to  promotion,  and  those  whose  record 
is  2  or  I ,  poor  or  very  poor,  are  not  promoted  except 
there  be  some  special  reason  for  so  doing. 

This  form  of  marking  has  been  adopted  by  the  in- 
termediate and  grammar  schools,  and  by  one  depart- 
ment of  the  high  school. 

The  object  is  to  have  a  form  of  record  that  shall 
be   convenient,   significant   and   yet  not  excessively 
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Stimulating.  The  strife  to  be  first  or  to  surpass  some 
one  else  settles  down  into  an  effort  to  do  well.  Sev- 
eral will  be  marked  5,  several  4,  etc.,  and  over-nicety 
of  difference  between  pupils  is  obliterated  by  our  form 
of  record. 

Having  thus  abolished  comparative  marking,  so  far 
as  reports  go,  it  became  a  necessity  to  change  our 
plan  of  exemption  from  examination  for  promotion  to 
the  high  school,  and  it  was  decided  that  all  pupils 
whose  standing  is  4  or  5  by  the  teacher's  record  shall 
be  exempt  from  examination  on  the  superintendent's 
questions.  To  secure  this  exemption  will  thus  fall 
within  the  reach  of  every  capable  and  faithful  student 
in  regular  attendance. 

I  desire  to  say  a  word  respecting  mental  arithmetic. 
A  generation  ago  Colburn's  Arithmetic  and  works 
modeled  after  it  did  a  remarkable  service  to  our 
schools.  Fortunate  were  the  youths  well  trained  in 
mental  arithmetic.  At  length  the  analyses  became 
excessive  in  formality  and  wordiness,  explanations 
were  memorized  rather  than  understood,  and  mental 
arithmetic,  from  being  a  help  became  a  burden,  which 
after  some  years  was  dropped,  and  the  combined  writ- 
ten and  mental  arithmetic  became  the  fashion.  This 
is  still  the  fashion,  but  I  believe  we  are  wrong  in  our 
neglect  of  mental  arithmetic. 

I  have  no  desire  to  return  to  rigmarole  analysis,  but 
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would  like  to  have  the  analytical    processes  of  the 
mental  arithmetic  become  familiar. 

There  seem  to  be  two  difficulties  to  be  surmounted. 
One  is  the  cost  of  an  extra  text-book;  the  other  is  the 
increased  burden  upon  the  pupils  from  an  additional 
study.  I  would  overcome  the  latter  obstacle  by  giving 
no  more  time  nor  effort  to  arithmetic  than  now,  but 
as  much  as  the  mental  arithmetic  adds  to  the  work  of 
the  pupil  I  would  subtract  from  his  labor  with  trouble- 
some examples  and  subjects  in  the  written  arithmetic. 
To  avoid  the  expense  I  would  recommend  that  the 
school  committee  furnish  each  grammar  school  with 
twenty-five  copies  of  each  of  two  different  mental  arith- 
metics, and  each  intermediate  school  with  twenty- 
five  copies  of  a  mental  arithmetic.  This  would 
require  about  1,750  books,  which  might  cost  about 
$500.  These  books  could  be  passed  from  room  to 
room  and  used  by  the  pupils  at  recitation  time. 

They  would  last  half  a  dozen  years  or  more,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  of  much  service  to  the 
schools. 

The  enrollment  in  the  schools  the  past  quarter  has 
been  14,825,  being  in  the  high  school  660,  in  the 
grammar  schools  4,513,  in  the  intermediate  schools 
3,442,  and  in  the  primary  schools  6,210. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Superintefidefit. 
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REPORT  AT  CLOSE  OF  FOURTH  QUARTER. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

Custom  and  your  regulations  require  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  to  present  four  times 
each  year  a  report  upon  their  condition,  together  with 
plans  for  their  improvement. 

This,  the  report  for  the  fourth  quarter,  is  in  some 
sense  also  a  report  for  the  year  now  ending. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  more  fully 
than  I  have  before  noticed  a  spirit  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  with  the  superintendent,  and 
an  anxiety  to  do  well. 

How  to  teach  in  the  best  manner  has  been  a  con- 
stant thought  in  the  minds  of  many  teachers  who  be- 
fore have  cared  less  about  this. 

The  difference  between  doing  fairly  well  and  doing 
excellently  well  is  becoming  more  appreciable  and 
more  appreciated. 

Certain  adjustments  in  our  schools  have  been  for 

some  time  urgent.     The  course  of  study  which  deter- 

mines  the  work  done  by  and  for  the  pupils  needed  to 

be  adjusted  to  its  time  and  space  relations.    My  efforts 
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thus  far  in  this  direction  have  mainly  been  to  secure 
true  time  relations. 

There  were  two  main  difficulties:  one  affecting 
chiefly  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  the  other 
the  grammar  schools. 

The  first  arose  from  the  division  of  the  school  year 
into  terms,  the  other  from  the  lack  of  definiteness  in 
the  amount  to  be  accomplished  in  a  given  time. 

Our  work  is  divided  into  half  year  portions,  and 
promotions  are  made  semi-annually  in  all  grades  be- 
low the  highest  grammar,  in  which  and  in  the  high 
school  classes  promotions  are  made  annually. 

This  arrangement  has  been  long  established  and  is 
probably  the  one  best  adapted  to  our  system  of 
schools.  It  should  therefore  be  taken  as  a  standard 
fact,  and  other  arrangements  be  made  to  conform  to 
it  so  far  as  practicable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  school  year  consisted  of 
three  terms  of  sixteen,  twelve  and  twelve  weeks  re- 
spectively, and  promotions  were  made  at  the  end  of 
the  first  and  third  terms. 

This  gave  classes  alternately  sixteen  and  twenty- 
four  weeks  in  which  to  do  a  half-year  s  work  —  or  half 
the  classes  had  but  two-thirds  the  time  to  do  their 
work  in  that  the  class  above  or  below  would  have. 

Teachers  by  experience  learned  to  adjust  their  work 
to  this  condition  of  things  by  crowding  one  class  on, 
and  letting  the  other  go  more  leisurely,  by  going  a 
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little  beyond  the  course  with  one  class,  and  falling  be- 
hind it  with  the  other.  By  these  adjustments  the 
general  result  was  better  than  at  first  thought  would 
have  been  expected,  and  the  real  cause  of  many  diffi- 
culties was  hardly  suspected. 

To  remedy  this,  a  change  in  school  terms  was  made, 
reducing  the  number  to  two  of  twenty  weeks  each, 
corresponding  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  grading 
of  pupils. 

The  main  occasion  of  the  three-term  scheme  was 
the  desire  to  have  a  vacation  at  Christmas  and  the 
necessity  of  a  week  of  rest  near  the  middle  of  the  long 
double  term  that  followed. 

The  two-term  scheme  affords  these  advantages 
equally  well  if  once  the  idea  can  be  admitted ;  that 
practically  we  have  a  school  year  of  forty  weeks,  ex- 
tending from  September  to  July,  in  which  we  can  put 
our  resting  places  or  vacations  where  they  will  suit  us 
best.  The  new  division  of  the  year  as  an  incidental 
advantage  enables  us  to  put  the  spring  vacation  two 
weeks  later  than  before,  and  thus  in  some  degree 
lessens  the  fatigue  of  the  closing  weeks  of  the  school 
year. 

But  wherever  the  vacations,  for  the  purposes  of 
school  work  and  school  record  we  ought  to  maintain 
the  present  half-yearly  division.  I  think  the  past 
year's  experience  approves  this  change. 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  secure  a  more 
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uniform  and  rapid  progress  of  the  pupil  through  the 
grammar  grades  have  met  with  less  of  objection  than 
was  anticipated.  The  interest  of  the  teachers  is  ap- 
parently against  this  movement. 

The  longer  pupils  are  kept  upon  a  particular  por- 
tion of  work,  the  better,  within  certain  limits,  the 
pupils  will  do  that  work.  If  pupils  exhibit  greater 
readiness  and  knowledge,  the  teacher  will  receive  more 
credit.  This  is  so  simple  and  evident  that  only  the 
complaints  of  parents,  the  "move  on"  of  the  system 
and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  teachers,  regardful 
of  pupils'  interest,  afiford  any  remedy. 

The  constant  tendency  of  teachers  is  to  teach  too 
much.  We  see  this  in  the  ever-increasing  demand 
upon  pupils,  the  extension  of  the  courses  of  study  by 
the  addition  of  new  topics  or  the  fuller  development 
of  old  topics. 

This  proceeds  until  the  overloading  becomes  too 
evident,  and  then  a  demand  for  more  time  is  made. 
When  all  the  time  that  can  be  had  is  gained  and  the 
load  is  still  too  great,  relief  is  sought  by  readjustment 
and  elimination.  This  readjustment  and  elimination 
is  now  in  process. 

We  are  reducing  somewhat  each  year  the  number 
of  rooms  in  which  two  teachers  are  employed  wath  no 
recitation  room  attached. 

During  the  present  term  two  teachers  have  been 
employed  in   the  lowest   room   at  Graham,   Federal, 
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Carpenter,  Ring,  Warren  and  Amherst.  For  the 
coming  year  only  Carpenter,  Ring  and  Amherst  will 
be  left  in  this  list,  and  when  the  new  house  on  Atwell's 
avenue  is  occupied,  Amherst  will  be  the  only  building 
in  which  a  teacher  must  work  in  a  hallway,  a  cloak- 
room or  in  the  same  room  with  another  teacher. 

This  is  not  only  a  substantial  improvement  to  the 
good  order  and  work  of  the  school,  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  pupils,  but  likewise  to  the  economy  of 
instruction. 

It  costs  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  per  pupil  for 
teachers'  salaries  in  these  double  rooms,  and  the  work 
is  not  more  than  75  per  cent,  as  efficient ;  so  that  for 
the  work  actually  done,  the  double  room  plan  is  twice 
as  costly  as  the  plan  which  affords  to  each  teacher  a 
proper  place  in  which  to  hear  her  classes. 

When  we  reflect  that  three  years  ago  there  were 
seventeen  such  rooms,  we  may  well  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  good  results. 

Our  school  curriculum  extends  over  thirteen  years. 
Three  of  these  years  are  assigned  to  the  primar}%  two 
to  the  intermediate,  four  to  the  grammar,  and  four  to 
the  high  school  department. 

The  primary  and  intermediate  departments  com- 
prising five  years  of  school  work  and  sixty-three  per 
cent,  of  our  pupils,  are  usually  assigned  to  the  same 
building. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  city  to  build  for  this  class  of 
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schools  four-room  buildings.  Of  the  forty-seven 
school  buildings  occupied  by  this  group  of  schools, 
twenty-five,  and  these  mainly  those  most  recently 
erected,  are  buildings  of  four  rooms  each. 

To  put  pupils  of  five  school-years,  or  ten  grades, 
into  four  rooms  and  have  them  arranged  for  the  best 
work  is  a  mathematical  impossibility. 

There  will  be  in  two  rooms  two  grades  each,  and  in 
two  rooms  three  grades  each,  or  some  arrangement 
worse  than  this. 

Now  I  do  not  object  to  four-room  buildings  ;  light, 
air,  economy  and  conveniences  are  well  secured  by 
them ;  but  the  grouping  of  schools  and  the  building 
of  houses  show  no  indication  of  a  unifying  thought. 

There  is  not  any  good  way  of  putting  ten  grades 
into  four  rooms.  No  teacher  should  have  more  than 
two  grades. 

There  have  been  two  chief  ways  of  getting  around 
this  difficulty ;  one  of  which  was  to  drop  out  here  and 
there  a  grade  by  putting  four  or  five  bright  pupils 
ahead  to  the  grade  above,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  ordi- 
nary or  dull  pupils  back  a  grade  and  uniting  them 
with  the  class  below,  making  the  space  between  the 
classes  a  year  instead  of  a  half  year  as  it  nominally 
and  usually  is. 

The  other  and  more  popular  method  has  been  to 
put  two  grades  into  each  of  the  three  highest  rooms, 
and  four  grades  into  the  lowest  room  to  which  two 
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teachers  have  been  appointed.  This  makes  the  grad- 
ing come  very  well,  and  if  the  lowest  room  were  twice 
as  large  as  the  others,  making  the  house  practically 
a  five-room  building,  the  plan  would  work  very  well. 
But  really  all  the  rooms  are  intended  for  about  fifty 
pupils  each.  When,  by  crowding,  seventy  have  been 
gotten  into  the  lowest  room  and  these  divided  off  into 
their  four  grades  (of  which  the  lowest  has  been  50 
per  cent,  the  largest),  by  diligent  work  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  a  highest  class  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
pupils  has  been  made  ready  for  promotion  each  half 
year.  From  this  it  has  resulted  that  two  such  classes, 
or  thirty  to  forty  pupils,  have  become  the  quota  for 
each  of  the  other  rooms  thus  supplied  with  pupils 
from  the  lowest  room. 

This  secures  neither  economy,  efficiency  nor  fair 
dealing  among  teachers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  way  to  do  is  to  begin 
with  the  lowest  room  and  arrange  therein  so  many 
pupils  as  can  be  properly  taught,  to  take  the  pupils 
more  advanced  and  put  the  proper  number  into  the 
next  room,  having  a  regard  to  the  grades  in  which 
they  must  be  taught,  and  so  on  until  all  the  pupils 
have  been  provided  for  or  the  house  is  filled,  in  which 
latter  case  the  remaining  pupils,  who  are  the  older 
ones,  must  be  provided  for  somewhere  else. 

The  distinction  between  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  is  a  useless  and  often  inconvenient  one. 


i 
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In  Boston  there  are  three  primary  years,  as  here, 
and  the  grades  and  pupils  which  here  are  called  in- 
termediate, are  there  called  grammar,  and  united  with 
the  other  grammar  grades. 

It  is  the  interests  of  the  pupils  and  not  the  com- 
pleteness of  a  system  that  should  be  regarded,  and 
our  system  ought  not  to  raise  barriers  in  the  way  of 
putting  into  any  available  school-room,  under  any 
suitable  teacher,  so  many  pupils  as  can  be  rightly  in- 
structed together. 

The  power  to  do  this  is  necessary  for  the  right  ad- 
justment of  our  schools  to  the  rooms  or  space  they 
are  to  occupy. 

THE    STUDIES. 

No  work  in  our  schools  is  upon  the  whole  better 
done  than  the  work  of  geography.  Our  teachers 
make  this  an  interesting  subject,  full  of  information, 
learned  by  such  methods  as  to  give  real  culture. 

In  language,  by  which  we  mean  training  to  the  use 
of  words  in  speech  and  writing,  we  have  made  good 
progress,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  little  folks  are  now  systematically  trained  to 
forms  of  speech  which  tend  to  establish  the  right 
habit  at  the   precise   point   where  error  most  often 

creeps  in. 

Our  primary  and  intermediate  pupils  have  become 
critical  of  their  own  and  each  other's  speech,  and  even 
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teachers  and  visitors  occasionally  have  their  mistakes 
corrected.  We  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  this  work, 
and  have  much  to  learn  as  teachers  and  much  to  do 
sufficiently  to  train  our  pupils  to  correct  and  ready 
speech  with  tongue  and  pen ;  but  a  general  enthusi- 
asm for  improvement  prevails,  and  much  admirable 
teaching  is  being  done. 

Reading  is  not  as  a  whole  well  taught  among  us. 
The  utterance  of  pupils  is  often  indistinct  and  even 
uncouth,  stumbling  on  over  paragraphs  from  which 
no  thought  is  gained. 

I  am  in  hopes  the  Anthony  prizes  may  be  made 
means  for  the  improvement  of  our  reading.  If  these 
do  not  take  this  direction  we  must  go  on  about  as  we 
are  for  a  year  or  two  longer  until  some  other  things 
can  be  accomplished. 

Time  and  increasing  familiarity  with  present  re- 
quirements will  make  it  easier  to  carry  the  present 
load  of  work  and  to  save  some  energy  for  the  better 
teaching  of  the  master  art  of  reading. 


DRAWING. 


We  have  made  good  progress  in  drawing  during 
the  last  two  years.  Drawing  appears  to  have  had  its 
ups  and  its  downs  in  our  schools.  Misfortunes  have 
attended  its  development.     It  seems  that  we  are  now 
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making  good  headway,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
progress  will  hereafter  be  unimpeded.  This  is  too 
important  a  subject  to  be  tossed  about  and  fostered 
occasionally.  It  ought  to  stand  on  the  same  firm 
foundation  and  have  the  same  liberal  support  that 
music  has  with  us. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  teach  drawing  as  music.  It  re- 
quires as  much  of  knowledge,  of  skill,  of  natural  fit- 
ness. A  corps  of  teachers  will  teach  music  without 
special  direction  just  as  well  as  they  will  drawing. 
We  need  just  as  much  special  teachers  of  drawing  as 
we  do  of  music,  and  without  them  our  work  in  draw- 
ing is  in  the  same  condition  the  work  in  music  would 
be  without  the  special  teachers  of  that  branch.  We 
need  as  many  special  teachers  of  drawing  as  we  do  of 
music. 

A  large  western  city  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
becoming  straitened  as  to  its  funds  for  schools,  and 
being  obliged  to  retrench,  dismissed  its  special  teach- 
ers of  music  and  kept  two  teachers  of  drawing.  This 
was  wise.  Music  was  better  established  than  drawing 
in  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  teacher.  With  us 
the  music  in  our  schools  is  a  matter  of  just  pride. 
Every  one  takes  an  interest  in  it;  all  approve  it.  It 
has  been  well  managed  and  liberally  supported,  and 
its  gratifying  results  are  manifest. 

In  due  season  the  same  liberal  and  wise  policy 
would  bring  results  in  drawing,  equally  evident  and 
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equally  valuable  to  the  pupils,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
public. 

In  December  last  Miss  Abbie  M.  White  was  elected 
special  teacher  of  drawing,  and  entered  at  once  upon 
her  duties.  She  has  shown  great  energy  and  skill, 
and  has  proved  herself  just  the  person  for  the  place. 
Her  time  has  been  spent  almost  entirely  with  the  pri- 
mary  and  intermediate  grades,  for  here  her  labors  are 
most  needed,  and  a  beginning  is  best  made. 

The  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools  desire  her  as- 
sistance, but  it  seems  impossible  for  her  to  find  the 
time  to  undertake  this  work. 

The  work  has  been  undertaken  not  merely  as  pic- 
ture making,  but  as  an  educational  instrument  in 
close  relation  to  the  other  subjects  of  study,  and  has 
included  modelling,  cutting  and  folding. 

The  use  of  scissors  in  paper  cutting  may  seem  to 
many  mere  child's  play,  a  laborious  way  of  doing 
nothing.  But  such  do  not  consider  the  purpose  of 
this  work. 

Paper  cutting  as  an  end  is  no  part  of  school  work. 

Paper  cutting  as  a  means  may  be  of  service  in  ren- 
dering more  clear  the  pupil's  ideas  of  form  and  size, 
and  giving  them  power  to  execute  their  ideas. 

To  merely  see  a  thing  does  not  give,  particularly  to 
a  child,  so  clear  an  idea  of  it  as  to  see  it  and  to  handle 
it. 

Fundamentally  our   ideas  of   size  and  form  come 
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from  touch,  not  sight,  but  the  combination  of  the  two 
gives  the  clearest  and  most  exact  impression.  Forms 
which  the  pupils  make,  not  as  lines  merely,  but  as 
surfaces  or  solids,  with  painstaking  accuracy,  are  a 
substantial  reality  to  them. 

Will  culture,  in  its  earliest  stages,  is  only  gained 
by  muscular  exercise.  "  The  first  step  in  educating 
idiots  is  to  get  them  to  move  their  limbs  in  an  orderly 
way  and  at  command." 

The  first  education  of  a  child  is  a  muscular  one,  to 
stretch  out  its  arms,  to  clasp  with  its  fingers ;  later, 
to  stand,  to  walk,  to  run,  to  ride,  to  fence,  to  skate, 
to  dance,  to  write,  to  draw,  are  acts  more  or  less  valu- 
able in  themselves,  but  all  serviceable  to  give  the 
youth  control  over  himself. 
.  Mental  self-control  follows  muscular  self-control,  and 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  and  sequence  of  it. 

Hence,  when  we  put  the  clay,  the  scissors,  or  the 
pencil  into  the  pupil's  hand,  we  do  it  partly  that  he 
may  obtain  clearer  ideas  of  size  and  form,  with  power 
to  express  them  visibly,  and  also  to  assist  him  in  ac- 
quiring power  over  himself,  to  rid  his  fingers  of  their 
thumbness,  and  make  his  hands  obey  his  decision  and 
accomplish  his  purposes. 
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KINDERGARTEN. 

At  the  first  of  March,  by  request  of  the  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association  and  by  authority  of  the  city 
council,  the  school  committee  took  charge  of  the  kin- 
dergarten which  had  been  for  some  time  maintained 
in  the  Smith  street  school  house,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April  established  an  additional  kindergarten 
in  the  East  street  school  house. 

Both  these  schools  are  conducted  by  the  teachers 
who  had  so  successfully  managed  the  school  first  men- 
tioned while  under  the  charge  of  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association. 

The  Smith  street  school  has  its  sessions  in  the 
forenoon,  and  that  at  East  street  in  the  afternoon. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  kindergarten  have  so 
lately  been  presented  to  the  public  that  I  need  not 
state  them  here,  but  content  myself  with  a  single  sug- 
gestion. 

A  perception  that  formation  is  more  important 
than  instruction  ought  to  be  gained  by  our  teachers 
from  their  observation  of  the  kindergarten. 

Any  one.  as  acute  in  reading  the  mind  that  shines 
in  the  face  as  a  teacher  ought  to  be,  can  look  upon  a 
class  of  little  ones  just  entering  the  kindergarten,  and 
upon  one  that  has  been  in  attendance  a  year,  and  if 
the  latter  are  evidently  happier,  while  more  respectful. 
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are  more  tidy  through  self-care,  are  kinder  and  more 
polite,  and  their  faces  show  more  traces  of  mental  ac- 
tivity, he  need  not  stop  to  examine  them  to  see  if 
"they  have  learned  anything"  before  deciding  that 
the  school  is  useful. 

The  primary  school  teacher  feels  impelled  to  im- 
part a  certain  proficiency  in  reading  so  many  pages, 
and  memorizing  so  many  combinations  of  numbers 
in  each  week  of  time,  while  the  kindergarten  teacher 
simply  employs  the  pupils  pleasantly  in  certain  exer- 
cises  that  she  believes  will  develop  their  powers,  with- 
out a  thought  as  to  measuring  the  result  except  in 
brighter  eyes,  defter  fingers  and  more  orderly  feet. 


NUMBER    OF    PUPILS    PER    TEACHER. 

The  figures  show  an  average  attendance  of  pupils 
per  teacher  in  the  primary  grades,  33 ;  in  the  inter- 
mediate, 36 ;  in  the  grammar,  42,  not  including  prin- 
cipals; and  in  the  high  school,  not  including  the 
teacher  of  French,  laboratory  practices  and  drawing, 

25. 

These  numbers  are  reasonable.     In  most  cases  no 

improvement  to  the  teaching  would  result  from  any 

reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils   per   teacher.     I 

think  that  in  the  higher  primary,  in  the  intermediate, 

and  in  the  grammar  grades,  forty  pupils,  of  one  grade, 
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heard  in  main  subjects  in  two  divisions  of  twenty  each, 
constitute  the  ideal  school. 

If  the  number  be  reduced,  the  cost  of  the  schools  is 
proportionally  increased,  with  no  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  instruction. 

Each  pupil  of  forty  will  learn  more,  make  a  better 
mental  growth  than  each  pupil  of  twenty,  and  still 
more  than  each  pupil  of  a  school  of  ten  or  five. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  excess  of  numbers  of 
pupils  per  teacher  in  public  schools  that  many  have 
grown  to  believe  that  the  ideal  class  consists  of  one 
pupil  and  that  each  of  two  received  but  half  the  in- 
struction that  one  would  would  get,  and  so  on  in  frac- 
tions inverse  in  value  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  lower  primary  classes  forty  pupils  are  too  many 
for  the  best  work,  for  the  pupil  is  too  much  on  indi- 
vidual, has  been  too  little  trained  to  combine  with 
others. 

In  high  school  classes  forty  are  too  many,  for  the 
pupils  have  reached  a  reflective  stage  that  demands 
more  time  than'  before  to  secure  the  best  mental 
action.  Processes  of  thought  are  more  involved  and 
complicated.  The  unit  effort  of  the  pupil  in  the  rec- 
itation is  a  larger  whole  and  requires  more  time  for 
its  expression.  But  within  the  limits  that  I  set,  the 
enthusiasm  of  numbers,  the  sympathetic  awakening 
of  mental  action,  the  explanations  brought  out  by  the 
diverse  misunderstandings,  or  partial   apprehensions 
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of  this  pupil  and  that,  cause  the  subject  matter  of  the 
lesson  to  be  seen  from  more  standpoints,  to  be  held 
longer  before  the  mind,  to  be  seized  hold  of  more  in- 
tently by  each  pupil  of  a  reasonably  large  number 
that  by  any  number  smaller  than  is  necessary  for  this 
effect.     The  very  mistakes  of  his  fellows  are  helpful. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  individual  instruction, 
but  so  long  as  it  is  just  what  each  individual  needs, 
the  individual  will  not  suffer. 

We  cannot  afford  on  account  of  the  expense  to 
make  the  great  body  of  our  schools  smaller,  and  it  is 
fortunate,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  educational  reason 
why  we  should. 

The  length  of  time  that  children  continue  pupils  of 
the  schools  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  any  one 
who  would  closely  estimate  the  results  of  the  schools 
or  would  wisely  plan  their  methods. 

Below  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pupils  who, 
on  the  I  St  of  May  last,  were  doing  the  work  of  the 
respective  years  of  the  course : 


Number  by  years. 

I 2581 

2 1671 

3 1649 

5901 

4  1601 

5 1385 

2986 


Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent  of 

second  vear. 

preceding  year. 

156 

154 

100 

100 

98.6 

98  6 

95.8 

97 

82.8 

86.5 
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Number  by  years. 

6 1575 

7 1372 

8 1077 

9 457 

4481 

10 245 

II 156 

12 116 

13 95 


Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

second  year. 

preceding  year 

94-2 

"3  7 

82. 1 

87.1 

64.4 

78.4 

27.3 

42.4 

146 

536 

093 

63-7 

06  3 

74  3 

05.6 

81.8 

612 


■» 


13,980 


The  remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  number 
of  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  years  is  accounted 
for  by  the  large  number  of  new  pupils  who  are  en- 
rolled in  the  spring  and  who  with  those  enrolled  the 
preceding  fall  and  spring  constitute  the  number  en- 
gaged in  the  first  year's  work. 

A  May  enumeration  will  thus  include,  as  of  the 
first  year,  nearly  all  those  who  have  entered  within  a 
year  and  a  half,  making  the  number  in  the  first  year 
about  50  per  cent  greater  than  those  in  second  year. 

Beginning,  then,  with  those  of  the  second  year  as 
our  standard  number  of  pupils  annually  received,  we 
find  a  general  diminution  of  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  successive  grades  to  the  last. 

An  apparent  exception  to  this  is  the  sixth  year,  or 

6 
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first  year  of  the  grammar  school  course,  which  shows 
a  number  about  2cx),  or  thirteen  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  number  above  and  below  it. 

This  means  that  about  200  pupils  more  than  in 
other  years  are  kept  back  and  made  to  do  the  work  of 
the  first  year  of  the  grammar  grades  over  again.  This 
comes  from  the  far-sightedness  of  grammar  principals 
and  from  the  varying  degree  of  preparation  obtained 
by  different  classes  in  the  intermediate  grade. 

Practically  all  our  pupils  go  on  four  years  in  the 
schools,  and  then  about  sixteen  per  cent,  disappear. 
The  remainder  continue  three  years  more,  and  then 
nearly  one-fourth  of  them  drop  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
grammar  grade  course.  Mo.re  than  half  of  those  left 
continue  but  a  year,  leaving  to  complete  the  grammar 
course  but  about  one-quarter  of  those  who  began  the 
work  nine  years  before,  fifteen  per  cent,  enter  the 
high  school,  and  seven  per  cent,  graduate  therefrom, 
including  the  three  departments. 

From  these  figures  the  conclusion  is  irresistible 
that  the  work  of  the  pupils  for  the  first  four  years 
should  form  as  completely  as  can  be  a  symmetrical 
whole;  that  the  next  three  years  shall  complete  a 
round  of  practical  studies,  and  that  each  year  there- 
after to  the  middle  of  the  high  school  course 
teachers  should  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  half  their 
pupils  will  leave  school  and  give  up  study  within  a 
year. 
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ARBOR  DAYS. 

Last  year,  April  30th,  we  had  our  first  arbor  day. 
The  suggestion  of  this  and  its  chief  inspiration  comes 
from  Joseph  Fanning,  Esq.,  at  that  time  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  parks. 

The  exercises  were  held  at  Roger  Williams  Park, 
and  were  participated  in  by  the  graduating  classes  of 
the  high  and  grammar  schools,  about  600  in  number. 

The  exercises  were  witnessed  by  a  large  concourse 
of  people,  and  were  of  much  novelty  and  interest. 

This  year  the  legislature  made  arbor  day  a  public 
holiday,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of 
the  governor.  May  20th  was  observed  as  arbor  day  by 
the  public  schools. 

As  before,  the  exercises  were  held  at  the  park,  and 
were  witnessed  by  a  concourse  of  people  much  greater 
than  last  year. 

A  row  of  elms  upon  the  east  side  of  Elm  wood  ave- 
nue will  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Thomas  A.  Doyle,  Mayor  of  Providence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  public  interest  justifies  for  the 
present  these  exercises. 

Their  object  is  not  so  much  to  plant  trees  at  the 
park,  which  could  be  done  more  readily  and  cheaply 
without  our  intervention,  but  to  draw  the  attention  of 
our  young  people  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  trees. 
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and  indirectly,  but  in  a  valuable  degree,  to  a  love  of 
nature. 

The  entire  enrollment  the  past  term  has  been 
16,161,  of  whom  738  have  been  in  the  high  school, 
5,428  in  the  grammar  schools,  3,023  in  the  intermedi- 
ate schools,  and  6,972  in  the  primary  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Superintendent. 


REPORT    ON    EVENING   SCHOOLS. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  last  year: 

Your  committee  have  maintained  eleven  schools 
during  the  winter  of  1886-7.  The  location  of  these 
schools  was  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  evening  school  service  for  the  winter  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  The  members  of  this  committee 
have  given  an  unusual  amount  of  personal  attention  to 
the  several  schools  to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

One  of  our  largest  and  most  flourishing  schools  is 
located  at  Wanskuck.  For  several  years  the  Wan- 
skuck  Manufacturing  Company  has  kindly  given  us 
the  use  of  an  old  storehouse,  rent  free,  for  the  use  of 
the  evening  school  in  this  village.  This  winter  the 
Company  had  other  use  for  the  building.  Accordingly, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  accommodate  the  whole  school 
in  the  exhibition  hall  in  the  building  recently  erected 
by  the  Young  Men's  Literary  Association.  Last 
year,  it  may  be  remembered,  we  hired  this  hall  for  the 
use  of  a  part  of  the  school.  We  began  this  winter 
with  220  pupils  and  fifteen  teachers.     We  closed  with 
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180  pupils  and  sixteen  teachers.  Some  fifty  or  more 
were  excluded  because  the  seats  were  then  full, 
although  they  were  of  an  age  to  receive  benefit  from 
the  schools.  With  ample  accommodations,  an  even- 
ing school  of  250  or  3CX)  pupils  could  be  easily  main- 
tained in  this  growing  community.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  city  will  see  fit  to  erect,  at  no  distant  day,  a 
suitable  building  to  accommodate  the  Wanskuck  even- 
ing school. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  evening  schools  take  on 
a  new  lease  of  prosperity  and  usefulness  when  they 
are  transferred  to  the  well-heated,  well-lighted,  and 
well-equipped  rooms  in  the  new  ward-room  buildings. 
The  chapel  on  Harrison  street,  for  instance,  was  re- 
furnished last  summer  to  accommodate  a  class  from 
the  Bridgham  school.  Paint,  curtains,  plenty  of  heat, 
and  new  seats  helped  swell  the  school  to  over  200 
pupils,  after  fifty  or  more  had  been  turned  away.  It 
is  more  satisfactory,  however,  to  note  that  these  new 
rooms  make  the  pupils  more  orderly  and  studious. 

Since  the  South  Providence  school  has  been  located 
in  the  new  ward-room  building,  the  disorderly  and 
turbulent  element  has  almost  disappeared.  This 
school  is  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  past,  averaging 
about  75  pupils,  but  in  faithful,  systematic  work  and 
orderly  conduct  it  has  not  been  surpassed  this  winter 
by  many  grammar  school-rooms  in  this  city. 

In  our  report  last  year,  we  suggested  that  it  was 
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high  time  to  establish  a  separate  school  for  those 
adults  who  were  prepared  to  take  up  the  more  ad- 
vanced studies.  The  city  of  Providence,  like  most 
othsr  large  cities  in  the  country,  should  afford  special 
opportunities  to  young  men  and  young  women  who 
work  all  day  to  take  up  such  advanced  studies  as  will 
tend  to  perfect  them  in  their  several  callings  and 
make  them  more  useful  citizens. 

Practically,  we  are  now  doing  the  same  thing.  We 
have,  for  instance,  at  Harrison  street,  every  year,  a 
class  of  fifteen  or  twenty  adults  who  take  up  advanced 
studies.  At  other  schools  there  are  several  other 
classes  of  a  similar  character.  These  pupils  are 
mostly  young  men  and  young  women  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  employed  in  the  various  workshops 
in  the  daytime,  but  who  have  a  laudable  ambition  to 
perfect  themselves  in  their  special  trade  by  studying 
in  the  evening  schools.  They  are  regular  in  attend- 
ance and  attentive  to  their  studies. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  concerned  to  take  these  pupils  from  the 
mixed  classes  and  locate  them  in  a  room  by  them- 
selves. 

There  would  be  no  additional  cost,  for  we  always 
have  enough  college  students  and  high  school  gradu- 
ates in  our  evening  school  corps  of  teachers,  both 
willing  and  able  to  give  the  necessary  instruction. 
Under  proper  supervision  such  a  school  would  be  a 
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success.  During  the  first  week  of  the  session  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  with  the  advice  of  the 
principals  of  the  several  schools,  could  draft  some  five 
or  six  of  these  advanced  pupils  from  each  school,  and 
after  a  suitable  examination  and  under  prqper  restric- 
tions could  proceed  to  locate  and  organize  an  evening 
school  for  adults  in  a  room  by  itself. 

In  the  Richmond  street  school  there  are  four  rooms 
used.  One,  if  not  two,  of  these  rooms  could  be  used 
for  adult  classes.  This  building  is  centrally  located, 
and  the  upper  rooms  well  adapted  for  older  pupils. 
Should  the  accompanying  resolution,  which  we  rec- 
ommend for  adoption,  be  approved  by  you  and  passed 
by  the  city  council  in  its  present  form,  your  committee 
will  probably  take  the  final  steps  towards  establishing 
a  school  for  adults  in  a  room  by  itself.  Should  such 
a  school  meet  with  the  favor  which  it  ought  in  so 
large  a  city  as  our  own,  we  may  at  no  distant  day  ask 
to  have  one  or  more  rooms  in  the  high  school  build- 
ing used  for  this  purpose. 

A  few  details  concerning  the  evening  school  ser- 
vice may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  term  began  Oc- 
tober 18,  1886,  with  138  teachers  and  1,920  pupils, 
closing  February  11,  1887,  a  term  of  seventeen  weeks, 
with  125  teachers  and  1,230  pupils.  The  total  ex- 
penses were  $14,715.76.  The  chairman  made  42 
visits  to  the  several  schools,  and  the  other  members 
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made  some  100  visits. 
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A  system  of  making  ''special  reports  "  to  the  chair- 
man was  begun  this  year.  Blanks  were  furnished  the 
several  principals.  They  were  properly  filled  out  and 
reached  the  chairman  before  the  Saturday  evening 
following  any  given  week  of  the  term.  By  this  means 
an  exact  record  of  each  school  was  kept,  and  the 
exact  condition  of  each  school  was  known  at  the  close 
of  each  week. 

We  also  hired  this  year  a  dozen  or  more  young 
women  and  used  them  as  "  temporary  teachers."  As 
the  schools  increased  or  decreased  in  numbers,  we 
transferred  the  temporary  teachers  to  and  fro  from 
one  school  to  another  as  they  were  needed.  This 
often  saved  hiring  an  additional  regular  teacher  and 
prevented  any  unpleasant  feeling  so  apt  to  occur  when 
a  teacher  is  dismissed.  Probably,  still  greater  effort 
will  be  made  the  coming  winter  to  reduce  the  number 
of  teachers  to  the  least  possible  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly. 

The  committee  retained  this  year,  as  in  the  past 
three  years,  the  services  of  Clarence  A.  Aldrich,  Esq., 
as  a  supervisory  principal.  This  gentleman,  by  his 
long  and  successful  experience  in  our  evening  schools, 
as  well  as  by  a  natural  aptitude  for  maintaining  good 
order  and  discipline,  has  been  of  the  greatest  service 
to  us  in  elevating  the  schools  to  a  higher  grade  of 
usefulness. 
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The   committee   recommend   the  adoption  of   the 
accompanying  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  make  application  to  the  city  council  for  authority  to  establish 
eleven  evening  schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twenty  weeks,  with  authority  to  teach  in  all  or  any  of  said  schools  such 
studies  as  may  he  deemed  best. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee, 

ALBERT  F.  BLAISDELL, 

Chairman. 

Isaac  H.  Soutiiwick,  Jr.,  Secretary, 
William  Caldwell, 
John  W.  Case, 
Cornelius  A.  Murphy, 
Emulous   Rhodes, 
Orsmus  a.  Taft, 

Contvtittee  on  Evening  Schools. 


REPORT 


or   THE 


TEACHER  OF   INDUSTRIAL    DRAWING 


IN  THE 


HIGH    SCHOOL. 


During  the  past  year  there  have  been  two  classes 
in  mechanical  drawing  at  the  high  school,  each  devot- 
ing two  hours  per  week  to  the  work.  The  only  radi- 
cal change  in  the  method  previously  adopted  has  been 
to  establish  a  more  thorough  course  with  more  indi- 
vidual work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  students 
have  not  been  required  to  do  so  great  a  variety,  but 
to  perform  the  work  in  a  more  careful  and  intelligent 
manner,  thereby  better  preparing  themselves  for  ad- 
vanced drawing  which  shall  be  of  practical  value. 

Until  such  time  as  students  shall  enter  the  high 
school  with  the  preliminary  training  which  has  been 
inaugurated  during  the  past  year,  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades,  no  very  advanced  work  can  be 
effectively  performed.  I  desire  here  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  great  importance  of  this  elementary 
training  in  primary  and  grammar  schools,  as  prepara- 
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tory  to  the  work  which  should  be  done  in  the  high 
school,  and  such  as  is  done  in  similar  grade  schools  of 
the  cities  about  us. 

Until  this  higher  standard  has  been  attained,  I 
would  recommend  the  following  as  an  outline  of  a 
three  years'  course  in  drawing  at  the  high  school. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

The  time  now  allotted  to  mechanical  drawing  to  be 
about  equally  divided  between  that  and  freehand 
drawing.  The  mechanical  drawing  to  consist  of: 
I  St.  Use  of  instruments  and  precision  of  measure- 
ments. 2d.  Practical  geometrical  problems.  3d. 
Elements  of  projection.  This,  I  believe,  will  be  ex- 
cellent supplementary  work  to  the  study  of  geometry 
as  an  abstract  science,  and  of  special  value  in  teaching 
students  accurate  methods  of  both  thought  and  work. 
Instruments  required  by  each  student  will  be  com- 
passes, scale,  two  triangles,  and  later  in  the  course,  a 
T  square. 

Freehand  drawing  to  be  carried  on  quite  largely 
individually,  by  reason  of  the  different  grades  now 
existing  in  these  classes,  but  with  the  object  in  view 
of  developing  the  perceptive  faculties  and  giving  the 
students  a  clear  conception  of  form.  The  course 
should  be  such  as  will  lead  the  student  to  regard 
drawing  as  a  medium  of  expression  rather  than  an 
end. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Mechanical  drawing.  Advanced  projecticJn,  includ- 
ing development  of  surfaces  and  intersection  of  solids. 
Simple  working  drawings  as  applied  to  machine  and 
architectural  works  drawing  from  models. 

Freehand  drawing  continued  and  sketching,  as 
applied  to  the  above,  made  prominent. 


THIRD    YEAR. 

The  class  may  at  this  stage  be  divided,  making  an 
advanced  freehand  and  an  advanced  mechanical  draw- 
ing class. 

The  mechanical  class  to  pursue  architectural  and 
machine  drawing. 

The  freehand  class  to  pursue  a  specially  prepared 
course. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GARDNER  C.  ANTHONY. 


REPORT 


OF 


SUPEKVISORY  TEACHER  OF  DEAWING. 


The  primary  and  intermediate  course  in  drawing 
for  the  past  seven  months  has  been  considered  under 
three  heads,  viz. :  Construction,  or  the  facts  of  form. 
Representation,  or  the  appearance  of  form  and  deco- 
ration, or  the  ornamentation  of  form.  The  work  has 
been  an  introduction  to  that  of  the  grammar  school 
given  last  year  by  Mr.  Berry,  of  Worcester. 

The  pupils  begin  the  study  of  drawing  from  geom- 
etrical solids,  by  handling  and  seeing  models,  by 
moulding  the  same  in  clay ;  they  study  the  surface, 
faces,  edges,  and  the  facts  pertaining  to  them.  These 
facts  or  working  drawings  they  make  upon  the  board 
or  paper  after  the  "work  shop  method," — the  front 
views  of  a  square  prism  and  cylinders  are  oblong. 

When  taken  alone 
they  are  meaningless, 
but  if  in  addition  to 
these  facts  others  are 
drawn  as  the  top  views 
a  little  above   the   ob- 
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longs  the  drawing  represents  all  the  facts  necessar)* 
for  a  working  drawing. 

A  workman  might 
construct  an  object 
from  the  drawings 
alone.  If  the  oblong 
faces  of  the  square 
prism  be  connected 
with  each  other  and  the 
square  faces  be  added 
to  either  end  of  one  of 
the  oblongs,  we  have  a  pattern  which,  after  adding 

laps  to,  the 
children  make 
into  square 
prisms  for 
themselves. 

In  the  same 
manner,  the 
two  circles 
and  the  ob- 
long,  the 
length  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  gives  the  pattern  of  the 
cylinder.  Having  considered  the  facts,  working, 
drawing  and  patterns,  the  child  is  now  ready  to  study 
the  appearance  of  these  forms.     The  top  view  of  the 
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cylinder,  for  instance,  may  be  in  appearance  a  straight 
line,  an  ellipsis  or  a  circle. 

Decoration,  as  construction  and  representation,  as 
begun  in  the  lowest  grades  with  stick  and  tablet  lay- 
ing for  borders  and  arrangements  about  a  common 
centre,  these  same  forms  or  units  are  afterwards  cut 
from  paper  and  pasted  upon  some  geometrical  form 
of  a  contrasting  color.  These  units  are  modified  by 
slight  changes  in  outline  and  re-arranged  in  other 
forms.  These  lessons  are  followed  by  designs  from 
natural  forms  in  clay.  As  soon  as  the  child  has  a 
thought  to  express  in  regard  to  this  study  he  is  able 
to  express  it  more  intelligently  with  crayon  or  pencil 
than  by  language.  Why  should  not  drawing  be 
made  the  means  of  expression  of  thought  in  all 
studies  ? 

The  work  is  but  a  suggestion  of  what  it  ought  to 
be  even  in  these  grades.  Thanks  are  due  to  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  teachers  in  making  this 
work  so  successful.  The  methods  of  instruction  in 
this  branch  have  undergone  such  radical  changes, 
especially  in  their  practical  bearing  on  manual  train- 
ing, that  it  is  a  constant  source  of  study  to  those  who 
give  their  entire  attention  to  the  subject.  The  work, 
as  now  presented,  is  alike  new  to  teachers  of  experi- 
ence and  the  candidates  who  come  without  previous 
training  from  the  high  school.  The  work  can  never 
be  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  or 
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those  of  the  higher  till  more  aid  is  given  them.  I 
have  been  able  to  \nsit  the  diflFerent  rooms  but  once 
in  five,  and  sometimes  six  weeks.  The  teachers  of 
the  grammar  grades  have  had  no  assistance  this  year. 
As  the  work  advances  they  will  be  in  great  need  of 
help  as  the  others,  and  for  one  super\nsor  to  attempt 
more  than  is  now  done  would  be  poor  economy. 

Drawing  does  not  mean,  as  many  suppose,  a  mere 
training  of  hand  and  eye.  It  means  brain  education. 
The  manipulations  that  are  used  in  connection  with 
drawing,  such  as  moulding,  stick  and  tablet  laying 
and  cutting  —  undertaken  for  other  purposes  —  con- 
stitute a  direct  preparation  for  systematical  manual 
training.  They  habituate  the  child  to  contact  with, 
and  skillful  use  in,  material  things,  and  when  this  is 
fully  understood  and  these  manipulations  are  wisely 
taught  in  our  schools,  the  too  common  criticism  of 
the  past  that  our  schools  lead  children  to  despise 
labor  will  be  no  more  made. 

Drawing,  when  first  introduced  into  the  public 
schools,  was  regarded  as  an  '*  accomplishment,"  a 
luxury  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  few.  The  supporters  of 
such  a  belief  at  the  present  day  could  only  be  classed 
with  the  Ignorant,  for  instead  of  a  luxury  for  the  few 
it  is  now  demanded  as  a  necessity  by  the  many — it  is 
the  key  to  all  our  trades  and  manufactures  and  is  used 
in  common  by  all  people.  In  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting this  study  in  a  city  preeminently  manufactur- 
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ing  in  interest,  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  are  as 
great  to  the  helper  as  the  helped.  It  is  like  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters. 

Respectfully, 

ABBIE   M.  WHITE, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


OF 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Population  by  census  of  1880, 
**  •*         **       *»    1S85, 

School  census,  January,  1SS6.     Males, 

**        Females, 


«{ 


14 


(t 


Legal  school  age,  5-15  years,  total. 


104,857 
118,070 


"'556 
1 1 .835 

23*391 


Number  enrolled  in  public   schools,  by  report  of  census 


enumerators,  .... 

In  parochial  schools,      .... 
In  private  schools,  .... 

Not  in  anv  school,  .... 

Number  of  school  days  in  the  vear, 
Number  of  days  the  schools  were  taught, 
Assessed  value  of  school  property. 
Taxable  property  of  city, 


i5t5o6 
3.248 

765 

3.872 

200 

192 

$1,041,349.99 

$130,257,400.00 


Number  of  school  rooms  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for  both  study  and 
recitation  under  one  teacher : 

Primary  and  intermediate, 165 

Grammar  schools, 89 

Number  of  school  rooms  in  charge  of  two  or  more  teachers  teaching  in 
the  same  room,  or  in  recitation  room : 

Primary  and  intermediate, 23 

Grammar,                            •        .        .        ,        •        •        .12 
High 12 
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Number  of  rooms  used  for  recitation  only : 

Primary  and  intermediate,     .        .        .        .      ' .        .        .  20 

Grammar, 12 

High IS 

Number  of  different  school  buildings : 

Primary  and  intermediate, 59 

Grammar  and  intermediate, 5 

Grammar  only, 9 

High. I 

Number  of  teachers  June  30,  1886,  including  principals :  36S 

Male, 21 

Female, 347 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled,  17,229: 

Males, 8,674 

Females, 8,555 

Average  daily  attendance,  12,358 : 

Males, 6,194 

Females, 6,164 

Salaries : 

Superintendent $3»500 

Principals  of  high  school,     .         .         .  $2,500,  $2,100,  1,800 

Assistants  in  high  school,  ....        $1,90010600 

Principals  of  grammar  schools.    Males,     .  .  $1*900 

Females,        .........  #700 

Assistants  in  grammar  schools.     First,       .  .  700 

Second, 625 

Other,  575 

Principals  of  intermediate  schools,       ....  550 

Assistants, $525*  450 

Principals  of  primary, ^2$ 

Assistants,  $500,  $450,  350 

Pupil  teachers, 200 

Teachers  in  evening  schools.     Principals,  per  evening,  2  00 

Assistants,  per  evening, i  oo 
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Special  teachers  of  music.     One,          ....  $1*700 

Three,  each,            700 

Special  teacher  of  French, 600 

Three  teachers  of  sewing,  each,             ....  500 

Teacher  of  drawing, 1,200 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  sites,  buildings  and  furniture, 
teachers*  salaries, 
janitors, 

evening  schools,     . 
miscellaneous  expenses 
supervision, 
books  and  stationery, 
libraries  and  apparatus 

Total, 


$67,789  95 

216,696  92 

i5'883  29 

14.923  69 

15,164  69 

4,500  00 

3.415  13 
493  34 

$338,866  01 
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A  Table  Sbowiho  the  Attkhdancr  in  the  Catiiulic  Schools 
BY  Wards  for  Certain  Years. 
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A  Table  SnowiNG   itv  Wards   tub   Ndubkr  of  Children   of 

S471100L  AuE  mrr  Emrolled  in  any  School  for  the 

Years  Named. 
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A  Table   Showing  tiik  Enrollment  by  Departments   for  the 
First  Term  of  Several  Years,  Indicating  the  Growth 

OF  THE  Several  Departments. 


Year. 


186A> • 
18fi7.. 
1868.. 
1809.. 
1870  . 
1H71.. 
1872.. 
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1874.. 
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Primary. 
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ANNUAL    EEPOET 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 


OITT    OF    PROVIDENCE. 


FBESEirTKD  Jdrb  14,  1888. 


PROVIDENCE ! 

rROVIOBNCB    PRESS   COMPANY,   PRtNTBRS. 


In  Citt  Council,  Jane  14,  1888. 

Upon  thb  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Commttteb,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1888. 

Read,  whereupon  it  is  ordered  that  the  same  be  received  and  printed. 
Witness:  HENRY  V.  A.  JOSLIN, 

City  Clerk. 


REPORT. 


To  THE  Honorable  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence : 

The  School  Committee  presents  its  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1888.  Accompanying  this  report  are  the 
reports  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  of  the  com- 
mittee on  evening  schools,  of  the  teacher  of  industrial  draw- 
ing in  the  high  school,  and  of  the  supervisory  teacher  of 
drawing,  and  several  tables  of  school  statistics.  Referring 
to  these  as  the  most  intelligent  and  authoritative  sources  of 
information  concerning  studies,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
other  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  your  attention  is  asked 
to  a  general  view  of  our  public  school  system. 

The  present  condition  of  our  public  school  system  is  on 
the  whole  satisfactory ;  because,  while  by  no  means  perfect, 
it  is,  under  the  wise  management  of  its  executive  officer,  the 
intelligent  cooperation  of  the  general  and  special  committees, 
and  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  by  the  g^eat  majority  of 
the  teachers,  gradually  and  surely  advancing  toward  that 
practical  perfection  which  is  the  limit  of  human  institutions. 
It  is  developing  throughout  all  its  grades,  along  the  line  of 
the  most  approved  methods  of  modern  instruction.  If  it 
is  deficient  in  certain  departments,  and  totally  lacking  in 
others,  it  is  admirably  conducted  in  the  departments  which 
do  exist ;  and  its  deficiencies  result  from  no  fault  of  adminis- 
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tration,  but  from  lack  of  opportunity.     So  far  as  it  extends, 
it  is  a  credit  to  the  city. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  school  of  the 
children  of  school-age  according  to  the  last  school  census, 
and  the  approximate  accommodation  afforded  by  the  build- 
ings designed  for  school  purposes  now  actually  owned  by  the 
city.  The  high  school  is  omitted  because  its  pupils  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  census. 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  : 

1.  That  the  accommodation  in  the  third,  fourth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  tenth  wards  is  not  sufficient  for  the  pupils  now 
attending  the  public  schools  in  those  wards.  The  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  buildings  hireii  by  the  city. 

2.  That  if,  to  the  number  of  children  of  school-age  now 
attending  the  public  schools,  there  be  added  the  number  not 
attending  any  school,  the  accommodation  is  sufficient  in  no 
ward  except  the  fifth.  Moreover,  the  evening  school  accom- 
modation given  in  the  table  must,  for  the  purposes  under 
consideration,  be  reduced  by  the  large  number  above  the 
school-age  who  attend  those  schools,  and  for  whom  especially 
they  are  intended.  And  even  if  a  number  equal  to  the 
entire  evening  school  accommodation  should  be  deducted, 
the  accommodation  would  be  sufficient  in  no  wards  except 
the  fifth  and  eighth. 

3.  That  there  still  remains  a  large  number  for  whom 
accommodation  in  the  public  schools  ought  to  be  provided. 
With  the  addition  of  this  number,  the  accommodation  shown 
in  the  table  becomes  wholly  inadequate  in  every  ward  except 
the  fifth. 

The  city  council  is  therefore  asked  if  it  would  not  be  well 
to  appoint  a  specially  constituted  committee  with  instructions 
to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  number  of  persons  for 
whom  school  accommodation  ought  to  be  provided  in  this 
city,  and  to  report  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  school  system  } 
And  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution  is  respectfully 
requested : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  joint  standing  com- 
mittee on  education,  the  president  of  the  school  committee, 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  the  superintendent  of 
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public  buildings,  and  the  superintendent  of  health,  are 
hereby  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  tabular  statement 
of  the  probable  distribution,  by  wards  or  otherwise,  of  the 
number  of  all  persons  for  whom  school  accommodation  ought 
to  be  provided  in  this  city  during  such  period  of  years,  not 
less  than  five,  succeeding  the  first  day  of  January,  1888,  as 
said  committee  may  select ;  and,  upon  such  statement  as  a 
basis,  to  report : 

1.  What  existing  school  buildings  may  advantageously  be 
retained  for  day  schools,  and  what  for  evening  schools ;  what 
alterations  or  additions,  including  fire-escapes,  are  desirable 
for  such  buildings  for  sanitary  or  other  reasons,  and  the 
probable  cost  of  such  alterations  or  additions ;  and  what 
school  estates  may  advantageously  be  discontinued  for  any 
school  purpose,  and  how  such  discontinued  estates  may  best 
be  disposed  of  in  the  interest  of  the  city. 

2.  What  new  school  buildings  for  day  schools  and  for 
evening  schools,  and  their  location  and  estimated  cost, 
including  the  cost  of  land  to  be  purchased  for  such  buildings, 
will  be  required  during  the  period  of  years  above  mentioned. 

3.  What  action  the  city  council  may  advisedly  take  in  the 
matter  of  providing  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools. 

4-  Such  other  facts  and  recommendations  as  may  tend  to 
complete  a  comprehensive  system  of  public  school  accommo- 
dation and  instruction  in  this  city. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposition  is  to  obtain  an  intelligent 
and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  in  the  best  way 
of  adequate  provision  for  the  present  and  future  require- 
ments of  our  public  schools ;  a  plan  which,  covering  the 
present  and  forecasting  the  future,  shall  inform  the  city 
council  and  the  school  committee  what  school  buildings  the 
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city  needs  and  will  need,  and  where  they  should  be  located 
so  as  best  to  accommodate  those  who  should  attend  the 
schools  to  be  provided  in  them  ;  what  unoccupied  land,  now 
owned  by  the  city,  it  is  advisable  to  retain  for  school  pur- 
poses now  or  hereafter ;  and  what  land  may  be  wisely  pur- 
chased now  for  school  purposes  in  the  future.  It  is  thought 
that  a  carefully  prepared  report  will  show  good  reasons  for 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  land,  new  build- 
ings, and  repairs,  (a  sum  which  will  exceed,  perhaps,  the  com- 
bined appropriations  which  would  be  made  during  the  period 
adopted  in  the  committee's  report,)  but  if  the  plan  is  intelli- 
gently made  and  judiciously  carried  out,  it  is  believed  that 
the  city,  by  funding  the  expense,  with  proper  provision  for 
speedy  retirement  of  the  indebtedness  by  such  annual  appro- 
priations for  school  houses  and  lots  as  it  now  makes,  will  by 
this  plan  have  secured  at  the  end  of  the  period  adopted,  a 
better  system  of  public  schools,  and  at  equal  or  less  expense, 
than  it  can  hope  to  secure  by  continuing  the  present  method. 
School  facilities,  like  all  other  facilities,  should  always  be  a 
little  greater  than  what  are  actually  necessary,  if  growth  is 
to  be  stimulated.  In  this  city  they  are  far  less  than  even  a 
reasonable  demand  for  them. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Directly  involved  in  the  foregoing  suggestion  is  the  sub- 
ject of  evening  schools,  which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
important  to  education  in  the  cities  of  this  country.  They 
may  be  maintained  at  far  less  cost  than  the  day  schools, 
because,  since  play-grounds  are  useless,  large  areas  of  land 
are  not  required ;  and  again,  they  may  be  located  in  build- 
ings used  in  part  for  other  purposes,  as  for  fire  and  police 
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Stations.  Yet  it  is  advisable  that,  so  far  as  possible,  they 
should  be  in  buildings  devoted  solely  to  school  purposes. 
The  whole  east  side  of  the  river  would  probably  be  well 
accommodated  in  this  respect  by  the  present  Benefit  street 
and  Arnold  street  school  buildings,  which  should  very  soon 
be  discontinued  for  day  school  purposes. 

No  department  of  our  school  system  merits  greater  atten- 
tion than  that  of  evening  schools.  They  already  furnish  to  a 
large  number  of  persons  of  all  ages,  from  childhood  to 
middle-life,  who  are  obliged  to  work  during  the  day,  the  only 
possible  means  of  acquiring  an  education  ;  and  many  instan- 
ces might  be  cited  to  illustrate  this  and  the  good  work  accom- 
plished by  industrious  pupils.  The  underlying  defect  of  the 
evening  schools  is  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  recognized 
by  the  city  council  as  a  part  of  the  whole  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  hence  they  show  results  which,  though  good,  are  by 
no  means  equal  to  those  within  an  easy  possibility.  But 
sufficient  and  suitable  accommodations  must  first  be  had ; 
and  these  the  city  owes  to  its  citizens  and  itself  to  provide. 

PREPARATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

The  most  important  matter  in  connection  with  any  school 
system  is  the  character  and  preparation  of  the  teachers.  It 
makes  little  difference  what  facilities  may  be  afforded  in  the 
way  of  buildings  and  apparatus,  if  the  teachers  are  ineffi- 
cient. Especially  is  it  true  that  the  results  of  the  system 
depend  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the 
primary  grades,  where  foundations  are  laid. 

It  is  now  well-nigh  universally  recognized  that  those  who 
aspire  to  teach  should  have  a  special  professional  training  for 
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their  work.  Mere  academic  scholarship,  such  as  is  imparted 
in  a  high  school  or  college,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  suc- 
cess in  teaching.  Some  very  eminent  scholars  are  very 
inefficient  instructors.  There  is  a  philosophy  of  education 
and  a  science  of  teaching.  Other  things  being  equal,  he  will 
succeed  best  who  is  most  familiar  with  the  principles  of  this 
science.  Theory  and  practice  should  go  together.  A  year's 
training,  such  as  is  given  in  our  best  Normal  schools,  is  an 
invaluable  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  school-room.  We 
are  glad  to  say  that  an  increasing  number  of  the  graduates 
of  our  high  school  who  wish  to  teach,  are  inclined  to  supple- 
ment their  course  by  one  year's  professional  study  in  the 
Normal  school. 

As  this  city  pays  more  than  half  the  expenses  of  the  State 
Normal  school,  it  is  fair  that  we  should  reap  corresponding 
advantages  from  it.  We  suggest  that  the  time  may  be  near 
at  hand  when  the  city  should  join  with  the  State  in  provid- 
ing better  buildings  for  the  Normal  school,  where  they  may 
be  a  training  school,  including  a  kindergarten,  so  that  candi- 
dates for  positions  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools  may 
receive  not  only  broad  culture  in  the  theory  of  teaching,  but 
also  may  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  workings  of 
a  model  school  of  all  grades  ;  and  especially,  where  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  experience  and  skill  by 
actual  teaching,  under  skilled  critics,  in  all  the  grades  from 
the  kindergarten  up  to  the  grammar  department. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  is  made  in  the  confident  antici- 
pation of  the  advantage  which  would  be  derived  to  the  com- 
mon schools  in  this  city  and  throughout  the  State,  if  the 
admirable  results  accomplished  in  our  own  training  schools 
instituted  by  Mr.  Tarbell  could  be  reproduced  on  a  larger 
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scale  in  the  manner  indicated.  We  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  training  schools,  and  are  of 
opinion  that,  even  if  this  suggestion  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  our  own  training  schools  should  be  retained  for  the 
two-fold  purpose  (which,  it  seems,  would  never  become 
obsolete,)  of  providing  a  place  where  applicants  for  positions 
as  teachers  may  be  subjected  to  a  practical  test  of  their 
qualifications  as  instructors,  and  where  they  may  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  any  particular  system  or  method  of  teaching 
in  vogue  in  this  city. 

ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  School  Committee  respectfully  reiterates  the  sugges- 
tion contained  in  its  last  report,  relative  to  the  necessity  for 
an  assistant  superintendent  of  public  schools,  in  the  follow- 
ing language : 

"  One  of  the  most  important  matters  now  before  the  com- 
mittee is  that  of  the  proper  supervision  of  the  schools.  An 
intimate  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  work  done  by  the  teacher,  and  progress  made 
by  the  scholar,  is  of  the  very  first  necessity.  The  visits 
of  an  efficient  superintendent  should  be  so  frequent  that 
he  may  be  always  informed  of  the  exact  status  of  each 
school,  and  hence  be  able  to  render  counsel,  assistance  and 
suggestion  as  often  and  at  the  time  when  needed.  It  is 
instantly  apparent  that  no  one  superintendent  can  visit  286 
school-rooms  and  confer  with  363  teachers  in  the  field  of 
their  labor,  with  any  degree  of  frequency.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  a  plan  of  supervising 
work  in  which  the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools,  under 
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the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  have  acted  as  supervis- 
ors. To  each  principal  has  been  allotted  an  equal  number  of 
the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  to  be  under  his  special 
care.  These  schools  are  visited  once  in  two  weeks,  and  the 
work  so  done  has  been  by  request,  and  the  powers  delegated 
have  been  suggestive  only.  While  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
good  effect  of  this  plan  in  some  cases,  it  is  clearly  apparent 
that  the  entire  time  of  the  principals  is  required  in  their 
own  buildings.  Again,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  proper  authority  for  assigning  such  labor  to  the 
principals ;  and  also  whether  the  loss  of  services  in  the 
grammar  schools  is  not  much  greater  than  the  benefits 
derived.'* 

As  a  tentative  proposition,  the  following  bill  for  an  ordi- 
nance is  respectfully  submitted  with  the  request  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  education  for  further  consider- 
ation  and  report : 


t> 


An  Ordinance  in  addition  to  Chapter  xldc,  entitled  *•  Schools, 
AND  to  Chapter   xlviii,  entitled  **  Salaries,"  of  an  ordinance 

ENTITLED   **AN  ORDINANCE  COMPRISING   THE    GENERAL    ORDINANCES 

OF  THE  City  of  Providence. 


»» 


//  is  ordaimtd  by  tht  City  Council  of  tht  City  of  Providence  a$  follows  : 

Section  i.  Section  3  of  Chapter  xLix,  entitled  **  Schools,**  of  an  ordi- 
nance entitled  **An  Ordinance  comprising  the  General  Ordinances  of  the 
citv  of  Providence,'*  is  hereby  amended  bv  adding  thereto  a  paragraph  to 
read  as  follows : 

'*The  superintendent  ot  public  schools  shall  annually,  and  within  one 
month  nAer  his  own  appointment  as  hereinbefore  provided,  appoint  an 
officer  to  be  known  as  the  assistant  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ments and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  superintendent  of  public 
•choolt  shall  iVom  time  to  time  prescribe.** 
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Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  Chapter  xlviii,  entitled  "  Salaries,"  of  an  ordi- 
nance entitled  *'An  Ordinance  comprising  the  General  Ordinances  of  the 
city  of  Providence,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  clause  to  read 
as  follows : 

*'  To  the  assistant  superintendent  of  public  schools,  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, payable  monthly." 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  School  Committee  is  seriously  considering  a  proposi- 
tion to  begin  the  school  year  one  week  later  than  heretofore, 
and  to  close  at  the  usual  time.  The  change  is  contemplated 
because  experience  shows  that  during  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember, when  warm  and  enervating  weather  usually  prevails, 
the  pupils  fail  to  manifest  that  minimum  aptitude  for  study 
which  is  essential  to  creditable  and  satisfactory  work.  The 
same  reason  exists  in  at  least  equal  degree  for  still  further 
shortening  the  school  year  by  omitting  a  week  at  its  close, 
and  is  advised  by  eminent  medical  authority  on  physiological 
grounds.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  action  which 
shall  be  taken  by  the  committee  in  either  or  both  of  these 
matters  will  be  approved  by  the  city  council  and  by  the 
citizens. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee  by 

ISAAC  H.  SOUTHWICK,  Jr., 
WILLIAM  J.  DANIELSON, 
THOMAS  E.  CUSICK. 


Reports  of  the  Superintendent. 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  tlu  City  of  Providence: 

In  May  last,  the  general  assembly  passed  an  amended  act 
in  relation  to  truant  children  and  the  attendance  of  children 
in  the  public  schools. 

This  act  requires  all  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15 
years  to  attend  school  at  least  12  weeks  of  each  year.  It 
prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age 
in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  by  any 
telegraph  or  telephone  company  in  the  State,  during  the 
time  that  the  public  schools  are  in  session. 

It  is  made  obligatory  upon  the  city  council  to  make  such 
provisions  and  to  pass  such  ordinances  as  shall  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  children  found  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

The  board  of  aldermen  must  annually  appoint  one  or  more 
special  constables  who  shall  be  truant  officers,  and  shall  fix 
their  compensation. 

To  the  school  committee  is  assigned  the  general  direction 
of  the  truant  officers  and  the  execution  of  this  law,  and  of 
the  several  ordinances  passed  in  conformity  therewith. 

The  school  committee  must  likewise  report  annually  to  the 
state  board  of  education  whether  this  city  has  made  the 
provisions  required  by  this  act. 
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The  city  council  has  passed  the  required  ordinance.  The 
board  of  aldermen  has  appointed  two  truant  officers,  and  it 
now  remains  to  the  school  committee  to  provide  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  and  ordinance. 

To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  truant  officers,  to  determine  what  reports  of  their 
official  acts  shall  be  made  by  them  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
necessary  that  some  committee  shall  be  authorized  to  act  in 
behalf  of  the  school  committee  to  consider  violations  of  the 
law,  and  what  action  shall  be  taken  in  reference  thereto. 

Some  objections  to  the  enforcement  of  this  law  in  this 
city  have  been  made,  the  most  potent  of  which  is  our  lack 
of  accommodations  for  the  increased  number  of  pupils  which 
this  law  enforced  would  place  in  our  public  schools. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  city  is  now  scarcely  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  school  sittings,  that  large 
annual  expenditures  for  school  sites  and  new  buildings  have 
been  made  and  must  continue  to  be  made  to  accommodate 
the  voluntary  attendants  of  the  public  schools,  that  if  there 
be  suddenly  added  to  the  public  school  enrollment,  by  the 
operation  of  this  law,  nearly  4,000  children,  requiring  80 
additional  school  rooms  for  their  accommodation,  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  our  resources  will  be  made  evident,  the  chil- 
dren cannot  be  received  from  lack  of  sittings  or  even  space, 
and  the  schools  will  be  thrown  into  confusion. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  Instead  of  being 
appalled  by  general  statements,  let  us  analyze  the  situation 
that  we  may  g^asp  it  in  detail. 

In  the  statements  that  follow,  I  shall  refer  to  the  wards  as 
they  were  before  the  recent  change,  and  shall  assume  the 
completion  of  the  new  six-room  school  house  now  being 
erected  on  Atwell's  avenue. 
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I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that  this  house  will  be  com- 
pleted before  there  is  such  an  enforcement  of  the  law  as  will 
add  materially  to  the  number  of  children  attending  school. 

In  January  last  there  were,  according  to  the  census  report, 
3,872  children  of  school  age  who  had  not  attended  any  school 
during  the  previous  year. 

Arranging  these  by  wards,  we  find  there  were  of  non- 
attendants  : 


In  the  i8t  ward, 
2d 

3d 
4th 

5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
loth 


Total, 


600 

83 
468 

106 

238 

266 


390 
1,136 

3*872 


Nearly  one-half,  or  1,815,  of  these  not  attending  any  school 
are  under  s,even  years  of  age,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
operation  of  this  law. 

Deducting  those  under  seven,  we  have  of  children  between 
7  and  1 5  years  of  age,  and  not  attending  any  school : 


In  ward 


I 

331 

children. 

2 

32 

3 

243 

4 

52 

5 

96 

6 

50 

7 

139 
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In  ward    8  .  •  249    children. 

**  9  .  .  123  ** 

**  10  .  .  742  ** 


Total,  2,057 


it 


Of  this  2,057,  1,254,  or  all  but  803,  are  14  or  15  years  of 
age;  many  of  whom  may  be  presumed  to  "have  already 
acquired  the  elementary  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the 
public  schools."  Also  of  this  number  there  are  many  whose 
"  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  attendance 
inexpedient  or  impracticable  ;"  and  there  are  likewise  many 
whom  the  school  committee  would  for  sufficient  reasons 
excuse  from  attendance. 

With  no  reference  to  these  reductions,  we  may  say  that 
our  school  accommodations  are  sufficient  in  the  second, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  wards  to  accommodate  readily 
all  not  now  attending  school. 

In  the  third  ward  there  are  243  children  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  1 5  years  who  are  not  attending  any  school. 

If  the  law  were  enforced  in  letter  and  spirit,  the  following 
results  would  appear:  First,  those  who  "have  already 
acquired  the  elementary  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the 
schools  "  would,  if  they  wished,  be  excused  from  attendance ; 
second,  those  whose  "  physical  or  mental  condition  was  such 
as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable" 
would  be  excused  ;  third,  those  who  for  various  reasons  not 
easily  enumerated  ought  not  to  be  required  to  attend  school, 
would  be  excused  by  the  committee ;  fourth,  many  others 
would  go  to  the  Catholic  schools  in  preference  to  the  public 
schools ;  fifth,  the  remainder,  and  others  with  them,  if  need 
be,  would  find  seats  at  East  and  Arnold  street  schools. 
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In  the  ninth  ward,  123  pupils  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
1 5  years  would  have  to  be  provided  for.  Our  schools  in  this 
large  and  rapidly  growing  section  of  the  city  are  quite  full, 
though  a  few  could  be  accommodated  in  the  schools  of  the 
western  division  of  the  ward.  But  123  pupils  would  not  be 
many  after  they  were-  subjected  to  the  three  or  four  reduc- 
tions which  I  have  before  specified,  and  as  the  residue  would 
be  required  to  attend  but  twelve  weeks  in  the  year  while  we 
have  forty  weeks,  and  can  take  three  sets  of  children  per 
year  sent  to  our  schools  under  the  operation  of  this  law,  it  is 
probable  that  an  addition  to  our  average  attendance  in  this 
ward  of  twenty  pupils  daily  would  be  the  full  effect  of  the 
law. 

The  Wanskuck  and  Eagle  Park  sections  of  the  tenth  ward 
will  be  well  provided  for  upon  the  completion  of  the  new 
building  on  Veazie  street. 

In  the  first,  eighth  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  tenth 
wards  we  cannot  accommodate  any  considerable  portion  of 
those  not  now  attending  school. 

The  erection  of  the  grammar  school  on  the  lot  on  Plenty 
street ;  the  grammar  school  on  the  lot  on  Academy  avenue, 
and  the  primary  school  on  the  lot  near  Blackstone  park  (the 
purpose  of  erecting  these  buildings  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  city  council),  would,  as  the  population  of  the  city  now 
stands,  enable  us  to  provide  sittings  for  all  children  who  by 
preference  or  compulsion  would  be  found  in  the  public  schools 
except  to  a  portion  of  those  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
shassuck. 

In  my  examination  of  statistics  preparatory  to  writing  the 
above,  I  found  the  following  facts  which  seem  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  justify  presenting  them  here  : 


so 
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The  entire  school  census  is  made  up  of  four  elements : 
those  attending  the  public  schools;  those  attending  the 
Catholic  schools  ;  those  attending  private  schools,  and  those 
attending  no  school. 

Comparing  these  elements  by  percentage  of  the  entire 
school  census  we  obtain  the  following  for  the  years  1880  and 
1887: 


In  the  public  schools, 
•*      Catholic    ** 
•*      private       ** 
no 


(t 


ti 


[880. 

1887. 

59.9  per  cent 

66.^ 

14.4       •« 

13-9 

SI       *• 

3-3 

20.6        ** 

16.5 

100 


t( 


xoo 


The  enrollment  the  past  quarter  has  been  in  the  High  school, 
Grammar  schools,  .  ..... 

Intermediate  schools,         ..... 

Primary  schools,      ...... 

Total,  ...... 


714 
4.687 

3.019 
6,769 

15.189 


Respectfully  submitted, 


H.  S.  TARBELL, 


Superintendent 
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REPORT  AT  CLOSE  OF  SECOND  QUARTER. 


To   tJie  Honorable   ScJwol  Committee  of  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence : 

His  Honor  Mayor  Robbins,  in  his  late  inaugural,  referred 
to  the  need  of  industrial  education  in  this  city,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 


(( 


INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS. 


"  In  my  message  of  last  year,  special  mention  was  made  of 
the  need  of  extending  the  educational  system  of  public 
schools  in  a  way  that  would  provide  for  the  teaching  of  such 
matters  as  would  aid  in  fitting  children  to  become  skilled 
artisans,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  aid  were 
shown. 

**I  regret  that  the  matter  did  not  receive  the  attention 
which  its  importance  demanded,  and  the  subject  is  again 
referred  to  with  the  hope  that  you  will  recognize  the  bene- 
ficial effects  which  would  follow  the  establishment  of  such 
schools." 

For  an  extended  and  able  discussion  of  this  subject  you 
are  referred  to  the  inaugural  message  of  Mayor  Robbins  in 
1887,  and  of  Mayor  Doyle  in  1886. 

It  is  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  treat  of  but  one  element 
in  the  proposed  "  extension  of  our  educational .  system," 
though  recognizing  the  breadth  and  importance  of  "  indus- 
trial instruction." 
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Industrial  education  may  mean  education  in  the  industries 
or  education  for  the  industries.  In  the  latter  sense  our 
schools,  while  fairly  industrial  and  greatly  more  so  than  a 
few  years  ago,  have  much  new  territory  to  occupy.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  educate  in  the  industries.  There  may  be 
established  schools  that  educate  in  the  industries,  but  they 
will  be  special  schools.  The  great  body  of  the  public  schools 
can  never  be  industrial  in  this  sense. 

Of  the  pupils  who  year  by  year  enter  our  public  schools  to 
receive  for  a  period,  longer  or  shorter,  the  instruction  that 
the  experience  and  judgment  of  New  England  have  decided 
most  suitable  and  essential,  at  least  85  per  cent,  will  in  their 
maturity,  if  the  future  be  like  the  past  and  they  be  engaged 
in  "gainful  employments,*'  as  the  census  terms  it,  be  wage 
earners  in  manual  industries.  And  it  so  happens  by  what  I 
think  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  85  per  cent,  is  just  the 
proportion  of  our  pupils  who  do  not  enter  the  high  school 

Of  the  1,700  children  who  annually  begin  their  public 
school  career  300  will  leave  school  in  five  years,  at  or  just 
before  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course. 

Three  hundred  more  will  leave  at  or  near  the  middle  of 
the  grammar  school  course.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  more 
(or  1,450  in  all,  which  is  85  per  cent,  of  our  original  number), 
will  leave  school  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  grammar  school 
course,  leaving  250  to  enter  the  high  school.  Of  these,  100 
will  complete  the  course  and  40  will  pursue  their  studies 
beyond  the  courses  provided  in  the  public  schools. 

In  planning  our  school  courses,  these  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  pupil  who  goes  out  should  be  thought  of  quite 
as  much  as  the  pupil  who  goes  on. 

In  each  of  the  several  divisions  of  our  school  course,  which 
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have  been  enumerated  above,  as  the  special  points  where  we 
more  than  elsewhere  lose  our  pupils,  the  studies  and  teach- 
ing should  be  in  answer  to  three  questions,  which  in  order 
of  importance  are :  How  does  this  work  fit  the  child's  mind  ? 
Is  it  the  best  preparation  for  its  future  life?  and,  for  a 
decreasing  remnant,  is  this  a  good  preparation  for  study 
logically  following  ? 

The  movement  of  our  schools  for  some  years  past  has 
been  toward  the  training  of  the  senses  and  giving  skill  to  the 
hand  and  eye  in  the  lower  grades.  This  has  been  in  answer 
to  the  two  questions,  first  above  named,  and  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  that  great  multitude  of  future  workmen  that  we  are 
educating. 

I  think  the  public  see  this,  I  believe  Mayor  Doyle  saw  this 
and  approved  this,  but  wanted  something  further  and  more 
definite.  I  suppose  His  Honor  Mayor  Robbins  refers  to 
some  special  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  public  schools 
which  shall  fit  in  a  more  definite  and  helpful  way  the  future 
laborer  for  his  life's  toil. 

In  a  community  like  this  the  artisan  class  is  educationally 
of  special  and  dominant  importance. 

From  a  theoretical  standpoint  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  what 
ought  to  be  done ;  but  practically  some  experimenting  will 
be  required  to  learn  how  our  plans  will  be  received  by  those 
for  whom  they  are  designed,  and  what  effect  upon  their 
regularity  and  continuation  in  attendance  will  be  produced, 
and  how  the  public  will  regard  the  changes  in  school  work 
that  we  may  introduce. 

Teachers  need  preparation  for  such  work,  appliances  must 
be  provided  and  plans  developed. 
Experiments  ought  to  be  tried  in  a  few  rooms  attended 
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mainly  by  pupils  to  whom  apparently  such  instruction  will 
be  most  valuable. 

For  this  purpose,  and  for  other  reasons  hereinafter  set 
forth,  I  recommend  that  the  committee  on  qualifications  be 
instructed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  establishing  two  or 
three  ungraded  schools  or  rooms  in  which  the  studies  and 
methods  shall  have  special  reference,  in  the  language  of  His 
Honor  the  Mayor,  to  "fitting  children  to  become  skilled 
artisans." 

Two  or  three  ungraded  rooms  suitably  located,  well 
managed  and  well  taught,  would  be  of  immense  advantage 
to  a  class  who  do  not  have  their  wants  met  in  the  best  man- 
ner by  the  ordinary  graded  school. 

The  boy  who  has  got  behind  his  fellows  and  has  grown  old 
in  years,  and  become  maturer  in  powers,  but  deficient  in  his 
studies,  is  not  well  provided  for  in  our  schools  as  they  are. 
He  enters  school  after  a  year's  absence,  perhaps,  and  is 
classed  with  pupils  younger  and  smaller  than  he,  upon  whom 
he  looks  down  in  the  play  ground,  and  who  look  down  on  him 
in  the  school  room.  This  is  galling  to  his  pride,  and  the 
school  methods  are  not  adapted  to  him.  If  he  be  a  boy  of 
good  ability  to  whom  opportunity  has  been  lacking,  he  can 
do  much  more  than  his  class-mates,  but  has  no  opportunity 
to  go  faster.  If  he  be  dull,  staying  from  school  has  not 
increased  his  power  of  acquisition,  though  some  development 
has  come  with  years  and  experience.  He  cannot  keep  up 
with  boys,  than  whom  he  knows  he  is  in  some  respects  more 
capable. 

The  pupil  who  once  gets  much  behind  his  regular  grade 
work  has  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  is  likely  to  drift  further 
behind  and,  soon,  altogether  out.     An  ungraded  school  would 
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be  composed  mainly  of  pupils  who  needed  special  accommo- 
dation and  advantage.  It  would  be  a  spur  to  ambition  by 
its  opportunity  to  make  up  lost  time,  to  get  ahead  as  ability 
and  faithfulness  would  warrant,  and  the  humiliation  of  classi- 
fication with  younger  pupils  would  be  avoided. 

An  ungraded  school  would  not  be  the  country  district 
school,  for  it  would  not  contain  the  younger  pupils,  but 
otherwise  would  much  resemble  it. 

A  full  course  of  study  would  not  be  attempted,  but  those 
studies  would  be  taken  which  those  who  can  go^  to  school 
but  a  year  or  two  longer  at  farthest  do  most  require. 

If  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  double  sets  of 
children  could  be  employed  in  the  mills,  working  each  a  half 
day  only,  daily,  and  attending  school  the  other  half  day,  then 
much  greater  progress  in  studies  could  be  made.  A  boy 
will  learn  much  more  in  forty  weeks,  attending  school  three 
hours  daily,  than  in  twenty  weeks  with  full  daily  attendance  ; 
while  he  could  earn  quite  as  much  in  the  mill  on  the  half- 
time  plan  as  he  would  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  mill  for 
a  half  year  and  then  be  taken  out  to  go  to  school. 

But  to  undertake  this  work  with  any  promise  of  success, 
we  need  the  cooperation  of  the  mill  owners ;  and  we  need  to 
know  how  many  pupils  there  are  to  be  provided  for  and 
where  they  live. 

To  secure  this  information  seems  to  me  to  be  a  legitimate 
duty  of  the  truant  officers.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  truant  officers  be  required  to  take  a  census  of  children 
under  the  age  of  1 5  employed  in  the  mills  and  manufactories 
of  this  city. 

In  a  general  way  the  State  census  of  1885  affords  us  the 
information,  but  it  is  neither  sufficiently  recent  nor  detailed 
to  afford  us  a  basis  of  operations. 
4 
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The  school  work  of  the  past  quarter  has  gone  on  smoothly 
and  profitably.  These  schools  have  not  seemed  better  to  me 
during  my  acquaintance  with  them  than  during  the  past 
quarter,  nor  the  teachers  more  skillful  and  faithful 

The  enrollment  during  the  past  quarter  has  been  : 


In  the  high  school, 
In  the  grammar  schools, 
In  the  intermediate  schools, 
In  the  primary  schools, 

In  all  the  schools, 


719 
4.824 
3.323 
7.4# 

16,321 


The  total  number  in  attendance  during  the  past  week  has 
been  12,955. 

These  numbers  are  somewhat  larger  than  last   year  in 
every  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Superintendent 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

The  school  census  of  January  last  shows  a  slight  diminu- 
tion of  numbers  from  the  previous  year,  being  23,055 
against  23,391  in  1887,  and  22,813  in  1886. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  increase  in  the  school  census 
has  been  963,  showing  a  growth  that  may  be  called  steady,  if 
not  rapid. 

The  increase  in  attendance  on  the  public  schools  in  this 
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time  has  been  1,475,  on  the  Catholic  schools  102,  and  on  the 
private  schools  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  262.  78.6  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  city  are  in  the  public  scfhools,  17.7 
per  cent,  in  the  Catholic  schools,  and  3.7  per  cent,  in  private 
schools. 

Of  the  pupils  attending  the  public  schools,  22.4  per  cent, 
are  13,  14  or  15  years  of  age. 

In  the  Catholic  schools  17  per  cent,  are  of  these  ages ;  in 
the  private  schools  30  per  cent. 

One-half  of  the  pupils  in  the  private  schools  live  in  the 
first  and  second  wards  ;  and  one-half  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Catholic  schools  live  in  the  first  and  third  wards. 

The  largest  ward,  reckoned  by  the  school  census,  is  the 
tenth,  having  3,506  persons  of  school  age;  the  smallest  is 
the  fourth,  with  1,006  in  its  school  census. 

The  first  ward  sends  45  per  cent,  of  its  school  census  to 
the  public  schools.     The  sixth  ward  ^6  per  cent. 

One  of  the  features  of  our  school  work,  so  gratifying  that 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  is  the  decided  growth,  rela- 
tively, of  the  upper  grades  of  our  schools. 

In  1878  the  primary  department  contained  45.3  percent, 
of  all  the  pupils,  the  intermediate  department  25.2  percent, 
the  grammar  department  29.3  per  cent.,  and  the  high  school 
4. 1  per  cent. 

Now,  the  primary  department  contains  41.5  per  cent.,  the 
intermediate  20.7  per  cent.,  the  grammar  33.4  per  cent.,  and 
the  high  school  4.4  per  cent. 

Or,  to  put  the  matter  more  strikingly,  while  the  primary 
and  intermediate  departments  have  together  increased  8  per 
cent.,  the  grammar  schools  have  increased  31  per  cent. 
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NON-ATTENDANTS   AT   SCHOOL. 

Some  discussion  of  the  truant  law  appeared  in  a  former 
report ;  Mit  inasmuch  as  the  proper  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tions connected  therewith  is  of  great  and  present  importance, 
and  the  tacts  as  they  now  appear  under  the  re-division  of  the 
city  have  not  been  given  to  the  public,  I  refer  to  the  subject 
again. 

The  last  census  shows  of  non-attendants  at  any  school  in 
this  city  4,433  persons.  The  truant  law  makes  attendance 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15.  Of  these  ages 
1,593  are  non-attendants. 

The  law  exempts  from  its  requirements  those  who  "  have 
already  acquired  the  elementary  branches  of  learning  taught 
in  the  public  schools.'* 

This  is  somewhat  vague,  and  will  need  interpretation,  but 
I  suppose  four-fifths  of  non-attendants,  12,  13  and  14  years 
of  age,  have  already  acquired  this  knowledge.  The  law  like- 
wise exempts  several  other  classes  ;  but  deducting  four-fifths 
of  those  12,  13  and  14  years  of  age,  non-attending,  and 
making  no  other  allowance  in  reduction,  there  will  be  found 
due  at  school  by  the  terms  of  the  law  the  following  numbers  : 


Ward    I, 

84 

Ward    II, 

64 

Ward    III, 

95 

Ward    IV, 

37 

Ward    V, 

31 

Ward    VI, 

41 

Ward   VII, 

44 

Ward  VIII. 

77 

Ward  IX. 

81 

Ward  X, 

130 

Total.                   .                   .                   .                   . 

.      674 
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The  law  would  compel  us  to  provide  for  but  one-third  of 
these  at  one  time,  and  in  most  of  the  wards  we  could  receive 
them  all  any  day.  With  the  new  buildings  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  September  ist,  there  is  not  the  slightest  proba- 
bility that  outside  the  territory  contiguous  to  the  Graham 
street  and  Walling  street  schools  in  the  second  and  third 
wards,  and  the  Julian  street  school  in  the  tenth  ward,  the  law 
could  possibly  be  so  rigidly  enforced  as  to  occasion  serious 
embarrassment  to  provide  for  the  additional  numbers. 

PROMOTIONS. 

The  first  record  of  the  promotions  made  in  the  schools 
was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  in  February 
last. 

Omitting  the  promotions  of  pupils  during  their  first  year  in 
school,  respecting  which  it  is  not  wise  to  be  too  particular, 
there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  several  grades  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  school  years.  Just  about  one 
pupil  in  every  six  has  been  left  behind  to  do  over  again  the 
work,  while  the  class  has  advanced. 

Considering  the  differences  in  pupils*  ability,  health,  indus- 
try, regularity  of  attendance,  this  seems  a  very  good  show- 
ing, and  is  proof  sufficient  that,  in  these  grades,  the  work  is 
not  excessive  in  difficulty  or  amount. 

PROMOTIONS   IN   GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

The  course  in  the  grammar  department  is  divided  into 
eight  grades  of  a  half  year  each,  making  the  standard  time 
in  which  to  complete  the  work  of  this  department  four  years. 

But  as  classes  are  advanced  to  this  department  twice  each 
year  and  graduated  from  it  but  once  each  year,  it  follows  that 
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a  class  entering  the  grammar  department  in  September  will 
regularly  complete  its  course  in  four  years,  and  one  entering 
in  February  in  four  and  a  half  years.  Such  a  class  will  be 
obliged  at  some  point  in  the  course  to  repeat  the  work  of  a 
grade,  or  at  least  to  retain  its  grade  name  a  year  instead  of 
half  a  year,  and  will  be  combined  with  the  class  next  below. 
This  may  happen  at  any  point  in  the  course  according  to 
the  will  of  the  principal,  but  in  most  cases  will  occur  just 
before  the  pupils  enter  the  room  of  the  principal  for  the 
work  of  the  graduating  year. 

In  fact,  it  has  this  year  so  happened  in  seven  of  the  nine 
large  grammar  schools,  and  in  the  other  two  the  class  will 
repeat  in  the  principal's  room  next  fall  the  work  which  it  is 
now  doing,  which  will  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

From  the  several  grammar  schools  I  had  sent  to  me  after 
the  semi-annual  promotions  in  February  last  a  statement  by 
grades  of  the  number  promoted  and  of  those  who  failed  of 
promotion. 

Omitting  the  third  grade  in  all  the  schools,  this  being  the 
grade  stopping  back  by  the  necessities  of  our  system,  the 
tabulated  results  show  that,  take  the  city  through,  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  eighth  grammar  grade  pupils  failed  to 
be  promoted  ;  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  seventh  grade ; 
twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  sixth  grade ;  thirty-two  per  cent 
of  the  fifth  grade  ;  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  fourth  grade ; 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  second  grade. 

This  would  indicate  that  for  the  first  year  and  a  half  in 
the  grammar  schools  a  pupil  will  stand  one  chance  in  four  or 
five  of  being  put  back  when  his  class  is  promoted  ;  during 
the  next  year  his  chances  will  be  one  in  three ;  in  the  next 
half  year  his  chances  of  doing  his  work  over  again  will  be 
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two  to  one ;  while  if  he  once  gets  into  the  graduating  class 
he  has  seven  chances  out  of  eight  of  being  allowed  to  remain 
in  the .  class  to  the  end  of  the.  year.  Whether  he  will  be 
allowed  then  to  graduate  is  another  question. 

Comparing  now  the  schools  instead  of  the  grades,  and 
omitting  as  before  the  third  grade  from  the  comparison,  we 
find  that  two  of  the  schools  drop  back  lo  per  cent.,  two  about 
22  per  cent.,  three  about  30  per  cent.,  one  34  per  cent.,  and 
one  37  per  cent. 

From  this  it  appears  that  some  grammar  schools  put  back 
three  to  four  times  as  many  pupils  as  others.  I  do  not  know 
why. 

FREE   TEXT   BOOKS. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  for  some  years  past  as  to 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  frqm  free  text  books. 

From  much  that  has  been  said  I  have  judged  that  not  all 
of  those  favoring  nor  all  those  opposing  free  text  books  have 
had  any  adequate  conception  of  the  number  of  children  that 
are  now,  in  whole  or  in  part,  supplied  with  books  at  the 
expense  of  the  city. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  teachers  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each  school  in  the  city  who  supply  all  their  own  text  books 
and  the  number  who  are  partially  or  wholly  supplied  as  indi- 
gent pupils. 

The  grand  aggregate  shows  that  8,819  pupils  below  the 
high  school  furnish  their  own  books,  while  4,052  are,  in  part 
at  least,  supplied  by  the  city. 

Using  percentages  for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  30  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  the  primary  schools,  46  per  cent. 
of  the  children  in  intermediate  schools,  and  25  per  cent,  of 
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the  children  in  grammar  schools,  are  supplied  with  a  part  of 
their  books  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

No  grammar  school  furnishes  less  than  lo  per  cent,  of  its 
pupils  with  some  of  the  books  they  use,  while  one  supplies 
54  per  cent,  of  its  pupils  with  books. 

The  range  in  the  supply  in  the  intermediate  schools  is 
remarkable,  one  school  furnishing  only  nine  per  cent,  of  its 
pupils,  and  one  95  per  cent. 

The  other  schools  range  between  these  numbers. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  teachers  try  to  have 
parents  buy  all  the  books  their  children  need,  and  at  least  to 
buy  a  part,  if  unable  to  procure  all. 

The  cost  per  annum  of  furnishing  these  books  is  about 
1(2,109. 

I  leave  this  topic  with  the  query :  Is  this  the  way  you 
want  it  ?  Are  any  regulations  needed  to  govern  the  actions 
of  the  teachers.^  Shall  we  remain  as  we  are.^  Shall  we 
retreat  or  go  farther } 

The  high  school  enrollment  the  past  quarter  has  been  653  ; 
the  grammar  department  has  enrolled  4,958  ;  the  intermedi- 
ate, 3,067 ;  the  primary,  6,140.  The  total  enrollment  for  the 
quarter  has  been  14,808. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT  AT  CLOSE  OF  FOURTH  QUARTER. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

This  report  is  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  school 
committee,  and,  as  it  is  to  be  printed,  it  is  more  remotely 
addressed  to  those  citizens  of  Providence  who  may  hereafter 
read  it.  A  school  report  is  not  an  essay  addressed  to 
teachers.  Nothing  of  methods  or  educational  philosophy 
should  be  found  in  it  except  that  which  may  well  be  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  public.  Making  these 
reports  quarterly  as  I  do,  and  reading  them  to  a  body  having 
much  business  to  transact,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  com- 
posed within  reasonable  limits ;  hence  a  cursory  treatment 
only  can  be  attempted  or  but  a  single  theme  presented. 

Of  late,  nothing  has  interested  the  schools  more  than  the 
preparations  for  the  distribution  of  the  Senator  Anthony 
medals.  The  late  Senator  Anthony  left  a  bequest  of  ^3,000 
to  the  city  of  Providence,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  prizes,  or  medals,  for  excellence  in  the  public 
schools.  The  money  was  accepted  by  the  city  and  invested 
in  funds  bearing  4.27  per  cent,  interest,  making  the  annual 
increase  of  the  fund  about  ^125.  Of  late  it  has  been 
invested  in  funds  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest. 

The  city  council,  by  ordinance,  placed  the  distribution  of 

this  fund  in   the   hands  of  a  committee  to  consist  of  the 

mayor,  the  president  of  the  common  council,  the  chairman  of 

the  committee  on  education  of  the  city  council,  the  president  of 
5 
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the  school  committee,  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  and  provided  for  the  award  of  a  silver  medal  to  that 
member  of  each  graduating  class  in  the  grammar  schools 
who  excels  in  reading ;  and  to  that  member  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  in  each  department  of  the  high  school  who  excels 
in  composition,  a  gold  medal. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  fund  has  procured  suit- 
able designs  for  the  medals  to  be  awarded,  has  had  the  prop- 
er dies  made,  and  had  a  suitable  number  of  medals  struck 
for  the  present  year.  This  committee  likewise  requested  the 
committee  on  high  school  of  the  school  committee  to  select 
the  judges  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  for  the  awards  to 
the  high  school  classes ;  and  the  several  district  committees 
to  make  provisions  for  the  awards  to  the  several  grammar 
schools. 

It  was  furthermore  agreed  by  this  committee,  that  for  the 
present  year  the  contests  for  these  prizes  should  occur  in 
connection  with  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  several 
classes.  Upon  this  point  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  committee,  some  preferring  the  combination  of  prize  and 
graduating  exercises,  which  was  finally  adopted,  because  this 
was  understood  to  be  the  wish  of  the  teachers  of  the  classes 
concerned  ;  others  believing  the  public  would  prefer  to  have 
the  graduating  exercises,  or  school  exhibitions,  continued  in 
the  form  tp  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  and  to  have  the 
prize  contests  occur  at  a  separate  time.  I  am  not  at  all 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  committee,  but  I  am  confident 
every  member  will  be  glad  to  know  what  each  member  of  the 
school  committee,  or  any  person  interested  in  our  schools, 
advises  in  this  matter.  Inasmuch  as  these  contests  occurred 
in  the  high  school  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  and  have 
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taken  place  in  the  grammar  schools  to-day,  it  is  a  good  time 
to  learn  public  sentiment  upon  such  a  question. 

To  the  generous  interest  of  the  late  Senator  we  owe  the 
existence  of  these  prizes ;  to  the  wisdom  of  the  city  council 
we  owe  their  direction  ;  to  a  special  committee,  and  subordi- 
nately  to  the  superintendent  and  teachers,  are  committed  the 
details  of  the  distribution. 

It  being  decided  that  the  prizes  to  the  grammar  schools 
shall  be  given  for  excellence  in  reading,  it  then  remains  to 
consider  the  conditions  and  method  of  such  an  award. 

What  is  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  this  award  ?  Is 
it  merely  to  discover  and  honor  the  best  reader  in  each  class  ? 
Is  the  special  improvement  of  a  few  naturally  good  readers 
to  be  the  object  sought  ?  Shall  we  so  manage  that  a  few 
pupils  who  can  receive  special  training  shall  be  incited  to  do 
so,  and  leave  their  less  fortunate  comrades  unbenefited?  The 
criticism  on  the  usual  management  of  prize  schemes  is  that 
a  few  who  have  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  the  prize  are  stim- 
ulated to  excessive  efifort,  and  the  rest  of  the  possible  candi- 
dates unduly  depressed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  prize  ought  to  be  used  to  give 
emphasis  to  good  reading  all  through  the  grammar  schools  ; 
that  it  should  stimulate  the  poor  readers  quite  as  much  as 
the  good ;  that  it  should  have  its  effect  upon  teachers  quite 
as  much  as  upon  pupils  and  even  reach  the  public,  the 
patrons  of  the  schools,  to  make  them  quick  to  recognize 
merit  and  to  frown  upon  negligence  and  inefficiency. 

With  some  praiseworthy  exceptions  in  the  case  of  capable 
pupils  trained  at  home,  and  a  few  classes  well  trained  at 
school,  the  reading  in  our  schools  is  poor.  As  a  rule  it  is 
indistinct  and  expressionless.     It  is  not  as  good  as  in  the 
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few  private  schools  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  it.     This  ought  not  so  to  be.     It  need  not  so  be. 

Soon  after  I  first  assumed  the  duties  of  superintendent  of 
these  schools,  I  began  work  upon  the  reading.  I  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  teachers  a  valuable  little  book  on  methods 
of  teaching.  We  had  several  meetings  of  the  teachers  by 
grades  and  discussed  this  subject,  and  I  also  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  my  time  for  four  or  five  months  in  examin- 
ing the  pupils  in  reading  and  endeavoring  to  arouse  an  inter- 
est and  raise  the  standard  of  fair  work.  The  classes  were 
too  many  to  permit  me  to  reach  them  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency for  much  effect,  other  duties  crowded  upon  me,  and 
my  special  work  in  reading  was  dropped. 

These  medals  for  excellence  in  reading  will  do  more  for 
the  improvement  of  our  grammar  schools  in  this  subject  than 
I  ever  could  find  time  or  have  influence  to  do.  Senator 
Anthony's  $3,000  will  be  worth  $3,000  a  year  to  us  perpetu- 
ally if  we  manage  it  aright.  To  secure  this,  these  medals 
must  influence  many  and  not  few,  must  effect  teachers  quite 
as  much  as  pupils,  must  modify  class  methods  rather  than 
individual  results. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  award  the  prize  in  each  school 
to  that  pupil  marked  highest  in  daily  work.  It  would  be 
easy  to  select  a  few  of  the  best  readers,  and  let  them  read 
some  quiet  afternoon  before  suitable  judges.  Many  con- 
venient ways  of  causing  the  medals  to  reach  proper  hands 
could  be  devised,  if  that  alone  were  our  object.  But  it  should 
be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the  real  thing  we  should  strive 
for  is  to  make  the  bestowment  of  these  prizes  a  trifle  in  itself 
and  a  mere  excuse  or  opportunity  for  giving  every  pupil  a 
vigorous,  skillful  and  effective  training  in  the  valuable  art  of 
good  reading. 
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Several  things  must  not  be  done  if  the  right  result  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  record  of  the  teachers  must  not  be  taken  as 
a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  prize  winner,  because  charges 
of  prejudice  and  unfairness  would  surely  be  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  disappointed  candidates ;  and  second,  this 
leaves  the  work  of  the  teacher  without  inspection.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  opinions  of  each  class  as  to  its  best 
reader  might  be  as  fair  as  anything,  but  this  leaves  out  the 
public  and  no  interest  in  good  reading  is  awakened.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  interest  the  public  in  the  matter  of 
reading  in  our  grammar  schools,  and  then  the  home  influence 
will  join  the  teacher's  to  furnish  spur  to  effort. 

I  do  not  wish  to  arouse  competition  between  schools,  but 
rather  in  schools.  With  anxiety  for  good  work  in  each 
school,  but  no  comparison  between  schools,  no  school  has 
any  desire  to  preserve  a  monoply  of  its  good  methods  or 
hesitates  to  welcome  teachers  or  pupils  from  other  schools 
to  its  exercises. 

To  secure  right  results,  we  set  out  with  the  general  pro- 
position that  every  member  of  the  graduating  classes  must 
read  in  public  as  a  candidate  for  the  prize.  Let  the  public 
with  critical  ears  listen  to  the  reading  of  our  graduates.  Let 
there  be  no  keeping  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
pupils  read  badly,  and  our  teachers  will  try  to  save  as  many 
as  possible  from  this  misfortune  and  to  lift  up  from  the 
lowest  depths  those  whom  nature  has  condemned  to  inferi- 
ority. The  spur  of  this  reading  in  public  will  be  great  on 
the  pupils.  It  has  had  but  a  short  time  in  which  to  work  its 
effects  upon  the  present  graduating  classes,  but  many  of  the 
teachers  speak  of  the  remarkable  progress  which  their  classes 
have  made  in  this  time,  and  especially  of  the  advance  which 
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the  poorer  pupils  have  made.     If  the  reading  is  not   still 
more  improved  next  year,  I  shall  be  sadly  disappointed. 

This  rule,  everybody  must  read,  has  a  number  of  conse- 
quences. First,  several  days  must  be  devoted  to  the  read- 
ing for  the  prize  in  the  large  schools.  Second,  no  committee 
of  citizens  could  be  found  willing  to  listen  to  all  these 
readers ;  hence,  third,  a  selection  of  a  proper  number  to 
appear  before  such  judges  must  be  made,  and  fourth,  this 
must  be  done  by  the  teachers,  who  only  can  spend  the  time 
for  a  continued  task.  But  to  secure  immunity  from  com- 
plaints, the  selections  must  be  made  by  teachers  not  in 
charge  of  the  pupils,  and  preferably  from  other  schools. 

The  preliminary  examinations,  so  called,  that  is,  the  exami- 
nations to  select  those  who  may  finally  compete  before  the 
judges  who  make  the  award,  have  been  conducted  upon  the 
following  plan : 

Two  grammar  school  principals  have  been  assigned  to  build- 
ings not  their  own  to  examine  each  graduating  class  and  select 
therefrom  a  suitable  number  for  the  final  contest.  As  many 
afternoons,  not  consecutive,  have  been  taken  as  were  needed, 
and  each  pupil  has  appeared  before  them  in  the  hall  of  the 
school  and  read  a  short  piece  of  his  own  selection  on  which 
special  preparation  has  been  made,  and  also  read  at  sight  a 
selection  shown  him  by  the  judges. 

These  readings  have  been  public,  and  there  have  been 
present  on  all  these  occasions  a  number  of  the  friends  of  the 
pupils  taking  part.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that 
several  of  the  members  of  the  committee  have  attended 
these  readings  in  their  own  districts,  and  there  have  also  been 
present  two  or  three  hundred  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  of 
each  school.     These  pupils  have  furnished  songs  for  variety. 
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and  an  audience  for  the  readers.  They  have  heard  some 
excellent  reading,  some  tolerable  reading,  and  some  poor 
reading,  and  have  doubtless  felt  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before  how  important  these  differences  are.  They  will  be- 
come better  readers  themselves  as  a  result  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. In  some  cases  a  portion  of  a  graduating  class  has 
been  present,  by  invitation,  at  the  preliminary  reading  of 
another  class.  I  have .  encouraged  this,  for  I  have  been  sure 
both  stimulus  and  instruction  would  be  gained. 

That  all  this  has  involved  much  labor  can  be  readily 
imagined.  The  grammar  masters  have  spent  in  the  aggre- 
gate 72  afternoons  during  this  month  upon  this  work,  and 
each  master  has  received  a  record  of  the  estimate  of  his 
class  in  five  essential  points  from  two  other  masters.  The 
work  has  been  faithfully  and  skillfully  done.  That  much 
time  has  been  spent  in  school  and  out  of  school  in  drilling 
the  pupils  is  gladly  recorded.  We  wanted  this  time  spent, 
this  effort  made.  Nothing  the  teachers  could  do  would  bring 
more  profitable  returns  for  their  efforts. 

This  paper  will  doubtless  leave  on  your  minds  the  impres- 
sion that  I  desire  yourselves  and  the  public  to  observe  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  several  grammar  schools,  for  the 
sake  of  the  teachers.  I  shall  be  glad  to  leave  that  impres- 
sion. Every  teacher  will  do  better  work  if  the  school  com- 
mittee thoroughly  knows  what  is  done.  The  good  and 
faithful  teachers  deserve  this  at  your  hands.  You  ought  to 
know  that  they  are  good,  and  appreciate  them  as  they  deserve. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  teachers.  It  may  be  that  the 
men  who  clean  our  streets  are  worth  just  |f  1.50  per  day  each. 
But  teachers  vary  in  value  from  much  less  than  nothing  to 
the  price  of  wisdom,  which  Solomon  says  is  far  above  rubies. 
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Then,  there  is  the  average  teacher,  faithful  and  fairly  capable, 
who  sees  the  defects  of  her  work  much  better  when  other 
eyes  than  hers  are  turned  in  the  same  direction.  And  again, 
there  is  the  don't-want-to-be-bothered  teacher,  who  believes 
there  is  too  much  fuss  made  about  reading,  and  wants  noth- 
ing more  than  to  be  left  in  peace.  I  commend  this  teacher 
to  your  attention. 

In  the  girls'  department  of  the  high  school,  21  contestants 
for  the  Anthony  medal  presented  their  essays.  From  the 
classical  department  13  were  presented,  and  from  the  English 
and  Scientific  department  5  papers  were  presented.  These 
essays  have  been  carefully  examined  by  teachers,  not  the 
instructors  of  the  candidates,  and  who  did  not  know  by  whom 
the  papers  were  presented.  By  these  teachers  a  selection  of 
4  papers  from  the  girls'  department,  3  from  the  classical 
department,  and  3  from  the  English  were  made.  The  read- 
ing or  delivery  of  these  essays  and  orations  constituted  the 
public  exercises  by  the  graduating  classes. 

Awards  have  been  made  as  follows :  The  medal  for  the 
best  essay  by  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
girls'  department  was  awarded  to  Miss  Lily  Rose ;  that  for 
the  classical  department  was  won  by  George  W.  C.  Hill,  and 
for  the  English  and  scientific  department,  by  Wilfred  C. 
Leland. 

The  prize  winners  in  the  grammar  schools  to-day  have 
been : 

Thayer  Street— Josephine  M.  Mayno. 

Dojle  Avenue — Mabbllb  Alice  Caffrey. 

Branch  Arenue— Ella  Odessa  Wattslong. 

Candace  Street— Carrie  £.  Sampson. 

Point  Street— Lucy  M.  Danielson  and  Josie  E.  Perkins. 

Oxford  Street— Anoie  M.  Mulvsy. 
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Elmwood — ^Abby  Chass  and  Annie  W.  Reed. 

Bridgham — ^Elton  Francis  Taft  and  Lucy  Howard  Pierce. 

Federal  Street — ^Maud  M.  Angell. 

Mt  Pleasant— Harry  C.  Whipple. 

These  are  the  first  names  of  a  list  that  will  lengthen  with 
the  years  and  be  often  referred  to  with  interest. 

The  prize  element  in  this  work  is  distasteful  to  many.  It 
is  fashionable  now  to  decry  prizes.  Faulty  administration  of 
prize  funds  gives  much  ground  for  this  disparagement.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  prizes  injuriously.  As  we  are 
now  managing  the  Anthony  prizes,  I  anticipate  from  them 
good  and  not  harm.  But  staunch  defenders  of  prizes  for 
merit  in  school  work  are  readily  found.  In  the  June  Forums 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  ex-president  of  Cornell  University, 
outlines  a  scheme  for  the  next  American  university  in  which 
prizes  are  the  corner-stone,  and  says  in  reference  thereto  : 
"Again,  the  objection  is  sure  to  be  raised  by  certain  excellent, 
grandmotherly  gentlemen,  that  the  system  proposed  is  a 
system  of  prizes.  So  is  life.  As  well  object  to  the  'survival 
of  the  fittest'  in  nature.  Our  whole  political  and  social 
fabric  is  constantly  developed  in  obedience  to  the  ambition 
of  men  to  raise  themselves,  and  when  this  ambition  leads  to 
efforts  which  ennoble,  enrich  and  strengthen  their  fellow- 
men,  as  in  this  case,  the  objection  subsides  into  a  feeble 
doctrinairism." 

Some  facts  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  teachers 
may  be  of  interest  in  themselves  and  by  way  of  change  from 
the  subject  of  prizes. 

Four  years  is  the  period  of  my  superintendency  here.  Of 
the  24  teachers  now  employed  in  the  high  school,  10  have 
been  appointed  during  the  last  four  years.  Of  the  119  teachers 
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in  the  g^mmar  schools,  20  have  been  appointed  in  the  same 
time.  There  are  in  the  intermediate  schools  72  teachers,  of 
whom  IS  have  been  appointed  within  four  years.  The 
primary  schools  employ  143  teachers,  and  71  of  these  have 
been  appointed  during  these  four  years. 

During  the  four  years  ending  with  this  meeting,  you  have 
appointed  40  per  cent,  of  your  present  corps  of  high  school 
teachers,  16  per  cent,  of  the  grammar  teachers,  21  per  cent, 
of  the  intermediate  teachers,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  primary 
teachers.  During  the  school  year  1884-5,  27  teachers  were 
appointed;  1885-6,  34;  1886-7,  33  teachers,  and  1887-8,  22 
teachers.  Total  for  four  years  116,  or  an  average  of  29  per 
year. 

Examining  the  list  anew,  we  learn  that  63,  or  54  per  cent., 
of  the  newly  appointed  teachers,  began  work  in  September ; 

9  in  October ;  6  in  November ;  i  in  December ;  5  in  January ; 

10  in  February;  2  in  March;  15  in  April;  4  in  May,  and 
I  in  June.  If  we  omit  from  our  computation  the  month  of 
September,  we  find  that  for  four  years  past  the  committee 
on  qualifications  has  found  it  necessary  to  select  three  teachers 
every  two  months  in  order  to  keep  the  schools  supplied. 

For  the  last  two  years  all  teachers,  those  of  the  high 
school  excepted,  without  experience  have  been  first  appointed 
as  pupil  teachers  in  the  training  schools.  This  has  proved 
of  great  value  to  the  teaching  force.  It  gives  us  a  chance 
to  test  the  quality  of  a  teacher's  work  under  conditions  that 
grive  us  speedy  knowledge  of  her  probable  success  or  failure, 
and  reduce  to  •a  minimum  the  harm  that  her  inexperience 
may  do  her  pupils.  But  more  important  than  both  these 
advantages  is  the  training  which  the  pupil  teacher  receives 
in  the  art  of  teaching.     She  is  worth  100  per  cent,  more  her 
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first  year  with  this  training  than  without  it,  and  more,  there- 
for, each  subsequent  year  for  her  teaching.  So  far  as  I  know, 
our  training  schools  meet  with  universal  approval. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  interesting  reports 
from  the  high  school  principals  and  the  teachers  of  drawing. 

I  here  present  the  customary  figures  for  the  quarter  now 
closed,  and  for  other  matters  statistical  refer  you  to  the 
appendix  of  this  report. 

There  have  been  enrolled  during  this  quarter  15,108 
pupils,  of  whom  7,604  are  boys,  and  7,504  are  girls.  By 
department  the  enrollment  has  been  : 

High  school,            .......  619 

Grammar  schools,  .......  4*768 

Intermediate  schools,         ......  2,906 

Primary  schools,     .......  6,815 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT   ON    EVENING   SCHOOLS. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  last  year : 

Your  committee  have  maintained  eleven  schools  during  the 
winter  of  1887-8.  The  location  of  these  schools  was  the 
same  as  last  year,  with  one  exception.  The  demolition  of 
the  old  Tockwotton  house  necessitated  the  removal  of  the 
East  street  school  to  another  location.  Ample  accommoda- 
tions were  found  in  a  building  known  as  Earle's  block,  situated 
on  the  corner  of  James  and  South  Main  streets. 

The  evening  school  service  for  the  winter  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  The  members  of  this  committee  have  given  an 
unusual  amount  of  personal  attention  to  the  several  schools 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

In  some  of  the  schools  the  accommodations  are  inadequate. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  Wanskuck,  where  the  seating 
capacity  is  hardly  more  than  one-half  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  pupils.  In  Olneyville,  also,  there  is  a  great  need 
of  better  accommodations  than  are  at  present  provided.  In 
both  of  these  schools,  in  cold  weather  the  means  of  heating 
are  insufficient,  and  the  ventilation  is  at  all  times  very  poor. 
It  seems  that  there  should  be  some  measures  taken  to  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs,  for  in  no  portions  of  the  city  are  the 
evening  schools  so  largely  attended,  more  needed,  or  the 
absence  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  them  more  keenly  felt 
than  in  these  two  places. 
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The  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  vary  from 
twelve  to  forty  years — the  average  age  being  about  sixteen. 
The  studies  vary  to  as  great  an  extent — some  are  just  learn- 
ing to  read,  while  others  are  striving  to  perfect  themselves  in 
some  branch  that  may  benefit  them  in  their  ever>''-day  life. 
For  this  latter  class  there  is  very  little  provision  made.  They 
are  obliged  to  furnish  their  own  books,  and,  in  nearly  all  of 
the  schools,  study  in  the  same  room  with  pupils  very  much 
younger  and  less  intent  on  embracing  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  education.  If  some  measures  could  be  taken  to 
have  each  school  a  room  solely  for  such  pupils,  the  efficiency 
of  the  evening  schools  would  be  greatly  increased. 

In  a  few  of  the  schools,  we  have  tried  this  plan  with  a 
great  deal  of  success.  In  four  schools,  Olnej-ville,  Wans- 
kuck,  Orms  street  and  Harrison  street,  we  have  had  separate 
rooms  this  year  for  advanced  pupils,  with  teachers  especially 
qualified  for  this  work. 

The  system  of  making  "special  reports  "  to  the  chairman 
was  continued  this  year.  Blanks  were  furnished  the  several 
principals.  They  were  properly  filled  out  and  reached  the 
chairman  before  the  Saturday  evening  following  any  given 
week  of  the  term.  By  this  means  an  exact  record  of  each 
school  was  kept,  and  the  exact  condition  of  each  school  was 
known  at  the  close  of  each  week. 

We  also  hired  this  year  a  dozen  or  more  young  women  as 
"  temporary  teachers."  As  the  schools  increased  or  decreased 
in  numbers,  we  transferred  the  temporary  teachers  to  and 
fro  from  one  school  to  another  as  they  were  needed.  This 
often  saved  hiring  an  additional  regular  teacher,  and  pre- 
vented any  unpleasant  feeling  so  apt  to  occur  when  a  teacher 
is  dismissed.     It   is  hoped  that  still  greater  efifort   will  be 
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made  the  coming  winter  to  reduce  the  number  of  teachers 
to  the  least  possible  to  do  the  work  thoroughly. 

The  South  Main  street  school  was  closed  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  week  owing  to  the  decreased  attendance.  The  de- 
crease in  the  attendance  in  this  school  was  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes  ;  one  that  had  probably  as  much  influence  as  any, 
was  the  locality — the  school  being,  in  our  opinion,  located 
too  near  Richmond  street  and  Meeting  street  schools.  If 
this  school  could  be  located  at  or  near  the  old  location  on 
East  street,  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

The  school  at  Manton  also  was  closed  this  year  before  the 
end  of  the  term.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  week  it  was 
found  that  the  attendance  was  too  small  to  warrant  its  being 
kept  open.  In  this  school  the  accommodations  are  ample  to 
accommodate  all  the  pupils  in  the  neighborhood  eligible  to 
come  to  the  evening  schools,  and  the  decreased  attendance 
can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  way — the  lack  of  interest 
both  of  parents  and  pupils.  When  this  is  apparent,  it  seems 
to  us  good  policy  to  close  the  school  in  that  particular 
locality. 

This  year  the  schools  were  closed  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth week,  the  appropriation  therefor  being  then  exhausted. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  evening  school  term. 
The  pupils  in  attendance  then  are  those  who  are  making  a 
determined  effort  to  improve  themselves.  If  it  were  advis- 
able to  have  the  appropriation  for  the  schools  increased,  they 
could  then  be  kept  open  the  full  twenty  weeks,  and  thereby 
become  of  still  greater  benefit  to  the  city. 

A  few  details  concerning  the  evening  school  service  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  term  began  October  lo,  1887, 
with    137  teachers  and    1,741    pupils,  closing  February  10, 
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1888,  a  term  of  eighteen  weeks,  with  71  teachers  and  1^7 
pupils.  The  total  expenses  were  ^149509.32.  The  chair- 
man made  40  visits  to  the  several  schools,  and  the  other 
members  made  some  no  visits. 

Mr.  Clarence  A.  Aldrich,  who  served  this  committee  for 
several  years  as  supervisory  principal,  declined  to  be  a  can- 
didate this  year  We  elected  Mr.  Frank  H.  Healey  as  his 
successor.  Mr.  Healey  has  had  a  long  and  successful  experi^ 
ence  as  a  teacher  in  our  evening  schools.  This  gentleman 
proved  himself  to  be  efficient,  prompt  and  a  good  discipli- 
narian. His  services  were  of  great  value  to  this  committee 
in  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  schools  to  a  higher  grade  of 
usefulness. 

The  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  accom- 
panying resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee  is  herebj 
directed  to  make  application  to  the  city  council  for  authoritj  to  estaUub 
eleven  evening  schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twenty  weeks,  with  authority  to  teach  in  all  or  any  ot  said  schools  suck 
studies  as  may  be  deemed  best 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee, 

ALBERT  F.  BLAISDELL, 

Chairman, 

Isaac  H.  Southwick,  Jr.,  Secretary^ 
John  B.  Bartlett, 
John  W.  Case, 
William  H.  T.  Moseley, 
Cornelius  A.  Murphy, 
Orsmus  a.  Taft, 

Cofntnittee  on  Evening  Schools, 


HIGH  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 


ENGLISH    AND    SCIENTIFIC    DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Providence : 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  leave  tojpresent 
the  following  report : 

The  work  of  the  English  and  Scientific  Department  of  the 
high  school  the  past  year  has  been  carried  on  as  usual,  with 
the  same  teachers  and  the  same  course  of  study. 

The  course  in  this  department  now  occi4>ies  three  years, 
only  a  few  pupils  remaining  four  years.  It  was  fixed  at  three, 
with  an  option  of  four  years,  on  account  of  the  desire  of 
parents  and  employers  that  boys  should  enter  upon  mechani- 
cal, manufacturing,  and  commercial  pursuits  at  an  early  age. 
As  the  course  is  made  so  short,  it  would  seem  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of 'those  who  ^nter  might  complete  the 
course  of  study.  This  feature,  the  small  proportion  gradu- 
ating, is  not  peculiar  to  this  school,  but  is  equally  prominent 
in  other  schools  of  the  same  character,  in  this  country.  It 
shows  the  haste  of  the  American  boy  to  enter  upon  a  busi- 
ness life.  In  fact,  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who 
graduate  from  the  grammar  schools  do  not  now  enter  the 
high  school  at  all.  How  large  that  proportion  is,  I  have  not 
the  means  of  determining. 

Of  the  last  ten  classes,  those  entering  the  English  and 
Scientific  Department  of  the  high  school  from  1876  to  1885, 
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and  leaving  from  1879  ^^  ^888,  inclusive,  only  24  per  cent, 
remained  in  the  department  for  the  length  of  time  required 
to  complete  the  course,  and  only  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  entering  the  department  received  diplomas  certifying 
that  they  had  completed  every  required  study.  For  the 
previous  decade,  1869-78,  the  proportion  was  three  per  cent. 
less  than  the  last  ten  years,  1879-88;  but  for  the  last  five 
years,  1884-88,  the  proportion  has  been  three  or  four  per 
cent,  greater  than  for  the  previous  five,  1 879-83.  For  the 
last  two  years,  only  the  names  of  those  who  receive  diplomas 
have  been  published  on  the  programmes  of  the  exhibitions, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  former  years.  These  fig^es 
:show  that  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
those  who  receive  diplomas,  reckoned  upon  the  basis  of  the 
number  entering  the  department. 

The  facts  above  stated  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
arrangement  of    a  course  of    study.     Two  principles  are 
important.      i.  Boys    should    pursue  such   studies   as   are 
adapted  for  their  age  and  degree  of  development,  postponing 
to  the  later  portions  of  their  course  such  studies  as  they  are 
not  fitted    to    grasp  earlier.     2.  The  greater  good   of   the 
greater  number  will  be  secured  by  putting  in  the  early  part 
of  the  course  such  branches  as  will  be  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal  use  in  after  life.     For  a  portion  of  the  pupils,  those 
studies  may  be  preferable  which  will  best  train  the  whole 
nature  and  fit  the  pupils  for  subsequent  school  work.     For 
those  who  are  soon  to  leave  school,  the  question  is.  What  will 
give  the  best  practical  preparation  for  life  ?     Both  of  these 
objects  should  be  secured  in  the  course  of  study,  as  far  as 
possible.    I  have  no  radical  changes  to  suggest  at  present, 
except  in  the  following  respect : 
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I  have  elsewhere  expressed  my  conviction  that  some  sys- 
tem of  manual  training  is  desirable.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  English  and  Scientific  Department.  If  the  hand  and 
eye  were  trained  equally  with  the  memory  and  reason,  better 
results  for  the  community  might  be  anticipated.  So  large  a 
proportion  of  the  pupils  would  not  become  accountants  and 
salesmen.  More  of  them  would  enter  upon  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  pursuits,  requiring  both  intellectual  strength 
and  practical  skill. 

Something  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  direction 
in  the  introduction  of  mechanical  drawing.  The  results  have 
been  gratifying,  and  the  number  pursuing  this  optional 
branch  shows  the  demand  of  the  community  for  such  practi- 
cal preparation  for  life. 

The  high  school  building  has  now  been  occupied  for  ten 
years.  It  has  been  found  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
school,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  buildings  in  the 
country.  We  are  obliged  now,  however,  to  occupy  different 
portions  of  the  large  hall  for  hearing  recitations ;  and  if  the 
school  continues  to  increase  in  numbers,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  additional  accommodations  must  be  provided. 

No  very  serious  accident  has  occurred  in  the  building  until 
the  present  year.  It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  report  the 
death  of  a  pupil,  John  A.  Bosworth,  May  17,  from  a  fall  upon 
one  of  the  stairways.  He  was  entirely  alone  at  the  time, 
and  no  one  saw  him  fall,  though  the  sounds  were  heard  by 
many  persons,  some  of  whom  were  but  a  few  feet  distant, 
and  reached  him  immediately.  This  sad  occurrence  cast  a 
gloom  upon  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year,  which  has  other- 
wise been  a  pleasant  one. 

DAVID  W.  HOYT, 

PfincipaL 
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CLASSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

At  your  request  I  present  a  report  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment of  the  high  school  for  the  year  1 887-8.  There  were 
admitted  to  the  school  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  boys  and 
twenty-nine  girls,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five.  These  were  arranged  in  classes  as  follows :  First 
class,  twenty-four ;  second,  eighteen ;  third,  forty-eight,  and 
fourth,  sixty-five.  The  class  that  graduated  in  1887  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school;  twenty-five  entered 
Brown  University  by  certificate,  three  entered  Wellesley 
College  by  certificate,  one  entered  the  College  of  Librarians 
in  New  York,  and  one  entered  Yale  Scientific  School. 

It  may  be  best  in  this  first  report  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  work  of  the  department  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  sug- 
gestions in  future  reports.  The  requirements  of  the  course 
are  decided  by  the  colleges  and  the  length  of  the  course  is 
determined  by  the  city;  it  remains  for  the  teacher  so  to  join 
the  two  that  the  proper  and  uniform  advance  of  the  pupil 
may  be  secured.  Brown  University  divides  its  requirements 
for  admission  into  five  departments,  but  as  history,  found 
under  two  of  these,  is  of  great  importance  it  will  be  treated 
separately. 

Latin.  This  study  extends  over  the  four  years.  In 
many  similar  schools,  Latin  is  studied  five  or  six  years,  but 
for  the  shorter  time  here  a  compensation  is  made  by  having 
two  recitations  a  day  during  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
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year.  The  fourth  class  completed  Harkness's  First  Year  in 
Latin,  studied  Latin  Grammar  and  read  a  book  and  a  half  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries.  The  third  class  read  a  book  and  a 
half  of  Caesar,  the  Catiline  of  Sallust,  and  in  Cicero  the  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  the  Manilian  Law,  and  the  Archias. 
They  studied  twenty  lessons  in  Jones's  Latin  Composition 
and  completed  the  Latin  Grammar,  reciting  in  them  every 
other  day.  By  placing  Latin  Composition  with  the  Grammar, 
one  more  recitation  a  week  in  reading  was  secured,  so  that 
more  than  the  usual  amount  has  been  read,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  Ovid  can  be  finished  before  the  last  year.  The  second 
class  read  in  Cicero  the  fourth  oration  against  Catiline,  the 
Archias,  the  Manilian  Law,  also  the  Marcellus  at  sight,  and 
seventeen  hundred  lines  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses ;  and  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  they  reviewed  for  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations at  the  college  five  orations  of  Cicero,  Sallust,  and 
parts  of  Caesar.  They  studied  from  the  seventeenth  through 
the  twenty-fifth  lesson  of  the  Latin  Composition.  The  first 
class  finished  Ovid,  completing  nearly  three  thousand  lines. 
They  read  six  books  of  Vergil's  iEneid,  reading  part  of  the 
fifth  book  at  sight.  They  finished  the  Latin  Composition. 
Exercises  upon  the  prose  authors  read  were  required  through- 
out the  course. 

Greek.  Three  years  are  given  to  this  study.  The  third 
class  used  Keep's  Lessons  with  Hadley's  Grammar,  and  read 
five  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
The  second  class  read  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Anabasis  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  fifth 
book.  They  had  lessons  every  other  day  in  Grammar  and 
Jones's  Greek  Composition,  reaching  in  the  latter  the  twenty- 
third  lesson.     The  first  class  read  the  last  chapters  of  the 
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fifth  book  of  the  Anabasis  at  sight.  They  read  two  books  of 
Homer's  Iliad  with  preparations,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
third  at  sight.  In  Greek  Composition  they  finished  Jones 
and  had  exercises  on  Xenophon. 

Mathematics.  It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  be 
equivalent  to  one  recitation  every  other  day  for  the  four 
years.  The  fourth  class  studied  Wells'  Academic  Algeba, 
reaching  simultaneous  quadratics.  During  the  last  quarter 
they  had  also  lessons  in  Arithmetic.  The  third  class  began 
in  Algebra  with  Quadratics  and  finished  the  book,  using  also 
Perrin's  Drill  Book.  The  second  class  completed  Went- 
worth's  Plane  Geometry.  The  first  class  reviewed  both 
Algebra  and  Geometery. 

History.  The  fourth  class  studied  TyfFe's  History  of 
Greece  fifteen  weeks,  and  Pennell's  History  of  Rome  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  They  wrote  also  once  in  six  weeks 
throughout  the  year  sight  essays  upon  prescribed  readings  in 
United  States  History.  The  third  class  read  Liddell's  His- 
tory of  Rome,  and  wrote  sight  essays  throughout  the  year. 
The  second  class  read  Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Greece  and 
wrote  essays  as  above.  The  first  class  reviewed  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome  by  recitations  each  week,  following  the 
inductive  method  in  Sheldon's  History. 

French.  The  first  class  completed  the  college  require- 
ments, consisting  of  the  first  part  of  Whitney's  French 
Grammar,  and  to  the  sixty-first  page  in  Bdher's  French 
Reader. 

English.  The  sight  essays  mentioned  under  historj'  form 
part  of  the  work  in  English.  Besides  these,  essays  are  re- 
quired once  in  six  weeks  throughout  the  course,  generally 
upon  subjects  assigned  by  the  teacher.     During  the  last  year 
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original  declamations  are  required,  while  through  the  other 
years  there  are.  selected  declamations.  The  first  class  write 
sight  essays  upon  the  works  required  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. Works  of  the  following  authors  were  read  this  year : 
Shakspere,  Pope,  the  Eighteenth  Century  Essayists,  John- 
son, Miss  Austen,  Thackery  and  Irving. 

During  the  year  I  have  received  from  my  assistants,  every 
five  weeks,  written  reports  of  the  amount  and  character  of 
their  work.  From  a  study  of  these  it  is  expected  that  much 
benefit  will  be  derived  and  a  uniformity  of  work  secured. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  T.  PECK, 

PrindpaL 


GIRLS'    DEPARTMENT. 


Mr,  H,  S.  Tarbell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

Sir  : — In  accordance  with  your  request  that  the  principal 

of  the  Girls'  Department  present  statistics,  statements  and 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  school,  the  follow- 
ing report  is  submitted. 

Number  of  girls  enrolled  during  school  year  commencing 

September,  1887,             ......  425 

Average  number  of  new  scholars  for  1886,  '85,  '84,            .            .  172 

•*            **                      "                 1883,  '82,  *8i,            .            .  132 

i88o,'79, '78,                       .  H3 

Number  of  graduates,  1887,              .....  60 

*•          1888, 49 

Average  number  of  graduates  the  past  ten  years,                         .  42.2 
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These  figures  indicate  a  constant  increase  in  the  number 
of  girls,  and  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  there  will 
be  need  of  more  room  for  this  department.  The  425  pupils 
occupy  7  rooms  and  are  taught  by  14  teachers.  The  number 
of  girls  out-number  that  of  the  boys  in  both  the  "  Classical " 
and  the  "  English  and  Scientific  Departments  "  by  about  icx). 

It  must  needs  be  that  so  large  a  number  does  not  admit 
that  flexibility  of  system  which  is  desirable,  for  the  instruc- 
tion must  be  adapted  to  the  average  pupil,  and  individual 
peculiarities  cannot  be  provided  for;  moreover,  time  does 
not  permit  that  special  attention  to  be  given  to  single  schol- 
ars which  is  often  beneficial.  The  large  classes  are  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  objectionable,  for  the  friction  of  mind  with  mind 
develops  latent  abilities,  and  the  dull  pupil  is  often  stimulated 
by  association  with  many  bright  ones.  The  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence, courtesy,  and  earnestness  of  purpose  characteristic  of  the 
girls,  deserves  commendation.  The  effect  upon  a  girl  inclined 
to  be  lawless  or  rude  is  most  salutary,  for  she  soon  catches 
the  spirit  of  her  schoolmates  and  becomes  quiet  and  respect- 
ful. 

The  course  of  study  includes  Algebra,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em History,  Botany,  Rhetoric,  Literature,  Physics,  Chemis- 
try, Geometry,  History  of  the  English  Language,  Astronomy, 
Psychology,  Geology,  Moral  Science,  French,  Latin,  Com- 
position Writing,  Letter  Writing  and  other  exercises  of 
similar  character. 

In  all  the  classes,  conversations  on  current  events  are  fre- 
quent. In  the  senior  class  attention  to  these  topics  is  incited 
by  suspending  on  the  wall  clippings  from  the  newspapers. 
The  illustrated  newspapers  are  also  used  for  the  pictures  of 
historic  buildings  and  of  distinguished  persons. 

Two  lessons  weekly  an  hour  in  length  for  three  years  com- 
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prise  the  work  in  French.  In  Latin  daily  recitations  are  the 
rule  the  first  year  ;  but  the  remaining  three  years  there  are 
three  lessons  a  week.  To  each  English  branch,  five  hours  a 
week  are  usually  given. 

To  prevent  over-work  on  the  part  of  the  girls,  the  studies 
are  so  arranged  that  no  one  has  more  than  three  lessons  daily. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  the  diploma  to  take  either  of 
the  languages ;  hence  a  scholar  may  graduate  who  has  had 
but  two  English  branches  a  day.  If  she  is  of  ordinary  ability 
and  diligent  she  need  not  study  more  than  an  hour  out  of 
school,  if  as  much.  The  limiting  the  number  of  English 
branches  to  be  pursued  at  the  same  time  to  two  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  system  that  prevails  in  most  schools.  It  has 
been  done  because  it  is  believed  that  confining  the  mind  to 
the  consideration  of  this  number  tends  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  concentration  which  is  lost  when  many  are  pursued 
simultaneously.  The  selection  of  the  two  to  be  taken  at  the 
same  time  is  made  with  the  aim  that  one  shall  exercise  the 
memor}'  and  kindred  faculties,  while  the  other  is  addressed 
to  the  reflective  powers.  The  study  that  receives  the  most 
attention  and  is  carried  through  the  four  years  is  English. 
Whatever  else  a  girl  may  be  taught,  she  ought  to  learn  to 
write  readily  and  correctly  her  own  tongue.  The  constant 
drill  which  is  given  to  this  study  makes  the  majority  of  the 
graduates  acquire  the  power  of  expressing  thought  in  a 
simple  and  correct  manner.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  for 
a  school  to  entirely  eradicate  inaccuracies  of  speech  which 
arise  from  daily  intercourse  at  home  with  the  ignorant  and 
uncultivated. 

For  years  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  study  of  civics, 
though  not  named  in  the  course.    The  study  of  moral  science, 
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which  is  pursued  the  last  year,  clearly  defines  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  individual  and  states  the  principles  upon  which  the 
government  of  this  country  rests.  This  same  branch  takes 
up  the  moral  questions  of  the  day,  such  as  temperance, 
divorce,  the  duties  of  children  to  parents  and  kindred  themes. 
It  cannot  be  said  truthfully  that  the  grls  of  this  school  merely 
have  their  intellects  cultivated  while  their  moral  natures  are 
neglected. 

The  question  is  often  discussed  whether  a  course  of  study 
that  embraces  so  many  branches  does  not  make  superficial 
scholars.  No  knowledge,  however  limited  it  may  be,  which 
is  exact  and  definite  is  superficial.  The  aim  of  the  teachers 
is  to  establish  firmly  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  studies.  She  is  prepared  then  to  appre- 
ciate and  understand  the  complex  life  of  to-day,  to  choose 
from  all  the  various  subjects  presented  by  literature  in  what 
direction  her  reading  shall  be  pursued  ;  or  if  she  wishes  to 
continue  a  course  of  study  when  she  has  graduated,  she  is 
qualified  to  select  that  one  which  is  suited  to  her  taste  and  to 
her  ability.  To  read  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  character  of 
the  "Journal"  demands  a  degree  of  intelligence  upon  finan- 
cial, political,  literary  and  moral  questions  which  this  depart- 
ment seeks  to  give. 

The  training  of  the  high  school  is  not  to  fit  a  woman  for 
any  one  sphere,  for  no  one  can  tell  what  that  will  be,  but  to 
qualify  her  to  work  wisely  and  well  in  any  place  to  which  she 
may  be  called. 

A  teacher  of  drawing  is  provided  for  the  boys,  but  none 
for  the  girls.  It  seems  just  that  the  privileges  accorded  to 
one  sex,  or  an  equivalent,  should  be  extended  to  the  other.  A 
special  teacher  of  elocution  would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
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the  present  corps  of  teachers.  The  cultivation  of  the  vocal 
organs  has  become  so  much  of  an  art  that  colleges  and  high 
schools  are  compelled  to  employ  a  specialist.  Pure,  clear 
tones  are  not  a  natural  endowment,  but  result  from  cultiva- 
tion, either  at  home  or  at  school.  If  not  acquired  in  the 
former,  the  greater  need  of  school  training.  A  decided 
advantage  which  the  school  of  to-day  has  over  one  of  ten 
years  ago  is  in  the  assistance  which  the  public  library  renders 
by  the  liberal  provisions  for  its  use  by  the  scholars.  They 
are  able  now  to  supplement  their  text  books  by  books  on 
kindred  subjects  rendered  available  by  the  scholarly  aid  of 
the  librarian,  Mr.  Foster,  bestowed  so  graciously  that  he  is 
truly  the  scholar's  friend. 

*  Each  school  room  contains  a  library  of  reference  books 
selected  with  special  regard  to  the  branches  taught  in  it ; 
but  the  rooms  are  notably  deficient  in  objects  that  address 
the  mind  through  the  eye. 

To  provide  pictures  and  models  to  illustrate,  to  illuminate 
rather,  the  lessons  would  require  but  a  small  sum  yearly,  yet 
in  a  few  years  an  invaluable  collection  would  be  formed.' 
That  community  which  assumes  that  it  owes  to  its  children 
only  the  opportunities  for  training  them  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  is  treating  human  beings  as  if  they  were  machines, 
endowed  with  hands  it  is  true,  but  not  with  souls.  The 
growth  of  the  city  of  Providence  is  in  the  increase  of  the 
unintelligent  class,  far  beyond  that  of  the  intelligent.  Many 
foreigners  are  drawn  here  to  work  in  our  manufactories.  It 
is  the  mission  of  the  school  to  mould  the  children  of  this 
great  class  into  a  law-abiding,  intelligent,  moral  element. 
This  is  not  accomplished  by  making  skilled  laborers,  "for 
skill  develops  cunning  and  not  morality."     The  higher  nature 
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is  developed  by  learning  to  love  nature,  by  acquiring  a  taste 
for  good  books,  by  awakening  admiration  for  the  highest.  It 
is  true  that  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  girls  from  the  lower 
schools  enter  the  high  school  for  such  instruction,  but  all 
classes  are  represented  here,  and  the  benefit  to  a  neighborhood, 
or  to  a  family  circle  of  one  girl  who  has  learned  to  hate  vul- 
garity and  to  know  the  right  is  of  incalcuable  benefit  and  of 
far-reaching  influence. 

The  charge  that  education  unfits  these  girls  for  work  is 
false,  for  the  graduates  of  this  school  are  honorably  support- 
ing themselves  in  most  of  the  ways  now  open  to  women. 
Those  who  have  failed  as  teachers,  or  in  any  vocation,  are 
those  who  were  indifferent  scholars,  as  the  school  records 
show. 

Could  we  summon  the  girls  who  have  graduated  from  the 
high  school  to  bear  testimony  of  its  worth,  they  would  come 
from  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  from  different  ranks  in 
life,  but  whether  as  wives,  mothers,  teachers,  business 
women,  missionaries,  physicians,  the  city  would  be  proud  of 
the  daughters  its  high  school  had  educated. 

The  teachers  who  are  associated  with  me  deserve  my 
thanks  for  their  cordial  cooperation  and  for  their  devotion  to 
the  school. 

SARAH  E.  DOYLE, 

Pfincipal  Girls'  Department. 
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TEACHER    OF    INDUSTRIAL    DRAWING. 


Mr.  Horace  S,  Tarbell: 

Dear  Sir: — ^The  course  in  drawing  at  the  high  school, 
during  the  past  year,  has  been,  I  believe,  more  thorough  and 
better  adapted  to  this  class  of  students  than  was  possible 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  character  of  this  course 
and  quality  of  the  work  I  shall  submit  to  your  judgment  at 
the  fall  exhibition  of  drawings,  models,  etc.,  to  be  held  in  the 
interest  of  manual  training,  during  October  next.  But  while 
a  considerable  improvement  has  already  been  made,  the 
standard  of  work  is  far  below  what  may  be  attained  when 
students  shall  enter  the  high  school  with  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  freehand  drawing  now  being  given  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools. 

Toward  rendering  immediate  assistance  to  these  classes,  I 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following :  There  are  two 
characteristics  which  I  believe  this  training  is  especially 
efficacious  in  promoting,  namely,  precision  of  thought  and 
perseverance.  The  first  is  largely  dependent  on  my  own 
methods  of  work,  for  which  I  am  accountable,  but  in  order 
to  encourage  the  second,  which  is  of  equal  importance,  a 
change  is  required  in  the  relation  which  the  drawing  classes 
bear  to  the  high  school. 

The  general  standing  of  the  students  should  be  affected 
by  their  marks  in  drawing,  and  also,  they  should  be  required 
to  complete  the  course,  unless  excused  for  satisfactory  reason. 
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At  present  I  fear  it  is  regarded  too  much  in  the  light  of  an 
amusement  During  the  past  year  a  small  volunteer  class 
has  met  weekly  at  the  Rhode  Island  Technical  Drawing 
School  for  elementry  instruction  in  manual  training.  The 
work  has  been  done  at  home,  and  consisted  of  the  making  of 
joints,  model  roof  and  bridge  trussing,  and  pattern  work. 
The  models  have  been  constructed  entirely  from  the  students' 
drawings,  and  in  the  case  of  trussing  has  been  supplemented 
by  experimental  work  on  the  strength  of  materials.  This 
class  has  been  open  to  members  of  the  advanced  drawing 
class  only,  but  has  in  no  way  interfered  with  their  regular 
work.  All  of  the  models,  drawings  and  plates  for  reference, 
in  the  drawing  classes,  have  been  supplied  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Technical  Drawing  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  C.  ANTHONY, 

Teacher  of  Drawing  in  Providence  High  School. 

The  number  of  pupils  pursuing  the  course  in  mechanical 
drawing  at  Providence  high  school  during  the  past  year  is  as 
follows : 

ADVANCED    CLASS. 

Number  entering,  .  .  .  .  23 

Number  at  close  of  jear,  .  .  .  15 

Per  cent,  finishing  course,         ....  65 

ELEMENTARY    CLASS. 

Number  entering,  •  •  •  •  •  33 

Number  at  close  of  year,  .  .  .  .  21 

Per  cent,  finishing  course,         ....  63.6    per  cent. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  C.  ANTHONY. 
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REPORT    OF    SUPERVISOR    OF    DRAWING. 


Mr.  Tarbell: 

The  results  in  drawing  the  past  year  go  far  to  prove,  no 
less  in  grammar  than  lower  grades,  that  the  education  of  the 
brain  comes  primarily  through  the  senses. 

The  clay  work  and  paper  cutting  begun  last  year  with 
questionings  as  to  their  educational  value  have  aided  in  the 
cultivation  of  care,  neatness,  exactness,  observation,  order, 
inventiveness  and  thought ;  through  these  avenues  the  child 
has  put  thought  into  things,  discovered  his  own  strength 
mentally  and  morally.  He  has  learned  to  do  something  for 
himself,  and  regards  work  as  honorable.  The  majority  of 
teachers  testify  that  this  has  been  a  relief  and  help  in  the 
routine  of  school  work. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  blackboard  room  is  inade- 
quate to  the  number  of  pupils — often  the  boards  are  too 
high  for  the  pupils  to  reach,  and  not  unfrequently  are  they 
covered  with  practical  drawings  to  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  school  room.  When  there  are  so  many  pictures  with 
which  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  rooms  and  to  make  into 
scrap  books — ^when  drawing  on  a  large  scale  by  all  scholars 
is  an  essential  basis  to  good  work,  and  when  the  ability  of 
rapid  sketching  can  so  easily  become  the  possession  of  every 
teacher,  I  think  the  boards  should  be  left  free  for  the  daily 
exercises.  I  would  suggest  in  this  connection  that  my  work 
in  drawing  with  the  pupil  teachers  be  at  least  in  part  free- 
hand sketching  on  the  blackboard. 
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This  year  for  the  first  time  have  all  the  grammar  grades 
made  freehand  drawing  the  basis  of  all  work  in  drawing, 
and  in  so  doing  they  have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  other 
kinds  of  drawing  dependent  upon  freehand.  Mere  copy  of 
figures  from  the  flat  is  being  displaced  by  bolder,  freer  work 
from  objects,  natural  forms,  pattern  making,  designing,  and 
the  encouragement  of  home  work  in  wood,  metals,  paper, 
etc. 

Work  in  all  the  grades  is  done  on  too  small  a  scale,  with 
too  hard  a  medium,  and  too  often  for  good  results  rather  than 
development  of  thought. 

Classes  labor  under  difficulties  in  attempting  to  draw  from 
objects,  and  I  may  say  the  results  in  this  direction  are  the 
least  satisfactory.  It  is  the  wish  of  several  grammar 
teachers  that  one  evening  per  week  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  model  drawing.  By  combining  the  higher  and  lower  grade 
pupil  teachers  in  one  class  this  could  be  done. 

Drawing  has  become  in  many  rooms  an  essential  aid  to 
other  studies.  Compositions  in  botany  and  natural  history 
have  been  creditably  illustrated,  geography  and  history  have 
called  forth  rapid  sketching  on  the  blackboard,  and  in  turn 
drawing  lessons  have  been  made  the  subject  of  work  in  lan- 
guage. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  thank  you  and  the  teachers  for 
your  kindness  and  support. 

ABBIE  M.  WHITE, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing. 


STATISTICS    OF    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 


OF 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Population  by  census  of  1880, 

*•  1885, 

**  1888, 

School  census,  January,  1887.    Males, 

Females, 


«( 


«( 


(t 


<( 


It 


(« 


104,857 
1 18,070 
120,000 


".444 
11,610 

23*054 


14.634 

3.299 
688 

4.433 
200 

19a 

$1,041,349-99 
$130,257,400.00 


Legal  school  age,  5-15  years  total, 
Number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  by  report  of  census 

enumerators,      ..... 
In  parochial  schools,  .... 

In  private  schools,    ..... 
Not  in  any  school,    ..... 
Number  of  school  days  in  the  year. 
Number  of  days  the  schools  were  taught. 
Assessed  value  of  school  property. 
Taxable  property  of  city,     .... 

Number  of  school  rooms  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for  both  study  and 
recitation  under  one  teacher : 
Primary  and  intermediate,       ....  205 

Grammar  schools,         .  .  .  *  .  89 

Number  of  school  rooms  in  charge  of  two  or  more  teachers  teaching  in 
the  same  room,  or  in  recitation  room : 

Primary  and  intermediate,       ....  10 

Grammar,  ......  la 

Hight      •••..••  I4 

9 
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Number  of  rooms  used  for  recitation  only : 

Primary  and  intermediate, 

•           . 

4 

Grammar, 

•           • 

12 

High,      .... 

•           . 

15 

Number  of  different  school  buildings : 

1 

Primary  and  intermediate 

•           • 

45 

Grammar  and  intermediate,     . 

•           • 

3 

Grammar  only, 

•           • 

9 

High,       .... 

.           . 

I 

Number  of  teachers  June  30,  1887,  including  principals :        375 

Males,      .... 

•           • 

23 

Females, 

.           . 

352 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled 

.           * 

.      18,105 

Males,      .... 

. 

9»P34 

Females, 

.           . 

9.071 

Arerage  daily  attendance, 

.           . 

.       12,839.5 

Males,      .... 

•           . 

6,419.7 

Females, 

.           . 

6,419.7 

Salaries : 

Superintendent, 

.           . 

.      $3,500 

Principals  of  high  school. 

$2,500,  $2, 100,  1,800 

Assistants  in  high  school, 

.               . 

$1,900  to  600 

Principals  of  grammar  schools.    Males, 

$1,900 

Females, 

.               . 

700 

Assistants  in  grammar  schools.    First, 

700 

Second, 

625 

Other,     .... 

575 

Principals  of  intermediate  schools. 

550 

Assistants, 

$525*  450 

Principals  of  primary, 

525 

Assistants, 

$500,  $450,  350 

Pupil  teachers,  . 

200 

Teachers  in  evening  schools.     Principals,  per 

evening,          2  00 

Assistants,  per  evening, 

.               . 

I  00 

Special  teachers  of  music.    One, 

.               . 

1,700 

Three,  each. 

*               . 

•           700 

Soedal  teacher  of  French, 

•               • 

600 
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Three  teachers  of  sewing,  each, 
Teacher  of  drawing,     . 
Assistant  teacher  of  drawing, 


$500 

1,200 

600 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  sites,  buildings  and  furniture, 
teachers'  salaries, 
janitors, 
evening  schools, 
miscellaneous  expenses, 
supervision, 
books  and  stationery,   . 
fuel, 
repairs,    •  •  • 

Total, 


$51,773  59 

2i9»9»8  37 

16,212  00 

14.509  33 
2,904  88 

5.341  00 
4.862  as 

14.097  87 
39.514  89 


$369,133  17 
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The  School  Census  for  certain  previous  years 

HAS  BEEN  : 


18Su....... 6,196 

1856 9,217 

1879 17,684 

1860 19,106 

1861 19,819 

1882 21,300 


1883 22,092 

1884 21,676 

1886 22,615 

1880 22,813 

1887 23,391 

1888 23,064 


The  School  Census  by  Wards,  i888. 


wards. 

Children  of  School  Age,  (6  to  16  Tears.) 

BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

1 

1,033 

908 

1,660 

498 

960 

1,844 

1,017 

1.023 

1,185 

1,746 

1,184 

977 

1,720 

608 

1,005 

1,224 

960 

1.061 

1,201 

1,760 

2,217 
1,946 
3,870 
1,006 
1,966 
2,668 
1,997 
2.074 

11 

in 

iv 

V 

VI 

VII 

vni 

IX 

2,366 
3,606 

X 

Totftl  CitT • 

11,4H 

11,610 

23,064 

^.A^M^b 
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A  Table  showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  for  certain  previous  years  : 


1836 1,456 

1866 6.730 

1870 11,840 

1880 11,429 

1881 12,102 

1882 12.087 


1883 13.140 

1884 13.382 

1886 14.136 

1880 14.687 

1887 16,606 

1888 14,684 


A  Table  showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  by  Wards  for  i888  : 


WARDS. 

HOTS. 

OIBLS. 

TOTAL. 

1 

664 
707 
781 
200 
668 

1.018 
788 
603 
788 

1,214 

608 
666 

760 
203 
677 
013 
788 
020 
774 
1,200 

1,002 

n 

1.372 

ni 

1.650 

IV 

683 

V 

],836 

VI 

1.061 

VII 

VIII 

ix 

1.676 
1.213 
1,662 

X 

2,420 

CitT 

7,301 

7,243 

14,634 
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A   Table   showing  the  Attendance   in  the  Catholic 
Schools  for  certain  previous  years: 


1866. 

1870 2,676 

1880 2.760 

1881 ; 2,742 


1888 ^117 

1884 8.H7 

1886 -SiM 

1886. -vn 

1887 MM 


A  Table   showing  the  Attendance   in   the  Catholic 

Schools  by  Wards  for  i888: 


WARD8. 

BOYS. 

OIBL8. 

TOTAL. 

I  

166 

47 
687 

76 
187 
133 

16 
147 

06 
136 

830 

88 

606 

07 
186 
106 

18 
160 

04 

m 

606 

II 

186 

Ill 

1.14S 
172 

TV 

V 

82S 

VI 

280 

VII 

28 

VIII 

807 

IX 

180 

X 

288 

City 

1,480 

1,811 

8,200 

^/•»/  •••••••••••••••••• 
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A  Table  showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Private 
Schools  for  certain  previous  years: 


183ft 2,186 

18S6 080 

1879 809 

1880 979 

1881 8ft7 

1882 801 


188S 900 

1884 899 

188S 929 

1888 7M 

1887 706 

1888 


A  Table  showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Private 

Schools  by  Wards  for  i888: 


WARD8. 

BOYt. 

OIRL8. 

TOTAL. 

1 

II 

83 
68 
10 
27 
17 
22 
08 
27 
28 
22 

107 
00 

10 
29 
10 
17 
27 
20 
SI 
12 

189 
184 

Ill 

20 

IV 

00 

V 

83 

VI 

89 

vn 

00 

vm 

68 

IX 

69 

X 

84 

City 

8i7 

841 

1 

088 

^'••/  •••••••••••••••••• 
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A  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  of  School 
Age  Not  Enrolled  in  any  School  for  the 

years  named  : 


1836 1,604 

1866 2,984 

1879 2,969 

1880 3.941 

1881 4,118 

1882 4,920 


1883...  4,77S 

1884 4;Z96 

1886 4,206 

1886 4,126 

1887 3,872 

1888 4,433 


A  Table  showing  by  Wards  the  Number  of  Children 

of  School  Age  Not  Enrolled  in  any 

School  for  i888  : 


wards. 

BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

I,,, 

231 
146 
316 
106 
168 
171 
176 
866 
274 
874 

230 
158 
335 
89 
126 
158 
152 
245 
302 
420 

461 
304 
661 
196 
294 
329 
328 
601 
676 
794 

11 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

CitT 

2,218 

2,215 

4,433 
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A  Table  Showing  the   Enrollment  by   Departments 
FOR  the  First  Term  of  Several  Years,  Indi- 
cating THE  Growth  of  the  Several 

Departments. 


Year. 


1806 

iaf7 

IMS 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1872. 

187S 

1674 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

187V 

1880 

1881 

1882 

188S 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

10 


Primary. 


8,386 
3,874 
3346 
3,746 
3,996 
3,416 
4,110 
3,062 

4304 
6,164 
6,064 
6,432 
6,807 
6,462 
6,246 
5,670 
6,384 
6,807 
6,961 
6,970 
7,428 
7,626 


Intennediate. 


1,817 
1,740 
2.064 
2,060 
2.089 
2,447 
1,929 
2,123 
2,680 
2,666 
2,660 
3.186 
3;232 
3,176 
2,961 
3,138 
3,368 
3,630 
3,327 
3.677 
3,674 
3,397 


Grammar. 


1,843 
1,040 
2,044 
2,227 
8,463 
S,694 
2.606 
2,687 
2,978 
8,196 
3.669 
3,689 
3,761 
3,697 
3,668 
3,666 

9,c)(tt 

4,867 
4.47S 
4,642 
4,703 
4.M9 


High. 


306 
333 
350 
300 
868 


841 


876 
394 
461 
500 
628 
616 
417 
460 
646 
60S 
704 
746 
784 
790 


Total. 


7,362 

7,388 

8,324 

8,333 

8,866 

8,646 

9,078 

9,166 

10,928 

11,430 

18,189 

12,800 

18,828 

12,848 

12,176 

12374 

14,171 

16,881 

16,484 

16336 

16,419 

16311 
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A  Table  showing  the  Percentage  of  Pupils  by  Grades, 
Not  Promoted  at  the  close  of  the  School 

Year,  1887-8: 


primary. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

GRAMMAR. 

OBADB. 

FBB  CBKT. 

OBADE. 

PBB  CBBT. 

OBADB. 

PBB  CBVT. 

6 

31 

4 

10 

8 

M 

4 

SI 

3 

13 

22 

3 

16 

2 

12 

23 

S 

11 

1 

11 

» 

1 

11 

2 

1 

88 
14 
44 

3 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


CITY    or    PEOVIDENOB. 


Pbksentxu  Junk  ao,  18»fl. 


Smow  &  Farnham,  City  Priktbrs, 

37  Culom  Honic  Slnct. 


REPORT. 


To  THE  Honorable  the   City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Providence  : 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  city  of  Providence,  the  School  Committee  present  to  the 
city  council  this  their  annual  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
public  schools. 

The  first  term  of  the  public  schools  began  one  week  later 
the  present  year  than  heretofore,  and  the  school  year  has 
been  shortened  by  that  period.  This  change  was  made  in 
obedience  to  a  widely  prevailing  opinion  that  the  results 
accomplished  during  the  first  week  in  September  did  not 
compensate  for  the  impaired  energies  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils  consequent  upon  the  depressing  weather  that  usually 
prevails  at  that  time.  Experience  has  confirmed  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion.  The  work  done  the  present  year,  both 
in  quality  and  quantity,  compares  favorably  with  that  of  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  year  of  growth  in  our  schools. 
There  has  been  an  unusually  large  increase  in  attendance 
over  former  years.  This  increase  has  necessitated  the  em- 
ployment of  a  larger  number  of  teachers  and  increased 
school  accommodations.  Several  new  school  buildings  have 
been  completed  and  occupied.  In  some  portions  of  the  city 
the  school  buildings  provided  are  quite  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  respective  districts,  while  the  growth  of  school 
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population  in  other  parts  has  made  the  present  accommoda- 
tions entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  public  wants.  Without 
attempting  to  enumerate  all  of  these  cases,  the  committee 
direct  particular  attention  to  the  need  of  schools  of  the  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  grades  in  the  following  localities  : 

First.  In  the  district  bounded  by  President,  Wayland  and 
Butler  avenues  and  Olney  street,  in  the  southeasterly  part  of 
the  second  ward.  Children  from  this  vicinity  find  the  near- 
est intermediate  school  at  the  Thayer  street  grammar  school. 
A  new  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cole  and  President 
avenues  is  needed  to  accommodate  the  school  population  of 
this  district. 

Second.  In  the  district  bounded  by  Fourth  and  Ninth 
streets  and  East  and  Pawtucket  avenues  in  the  northerly  part 
of  the  second  ward.  The  children  of  this  district  are  obliged 
to  travel  the  long  distance  to  the  Camp  street  school.  This 
school  is  now  over-crowded,  and  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of 
Highland  and  Summit  avenues  would  afford  relief  to  the 
Camp  street  school  and  furnish  needed  accommodations  for 
the  children  of  this  district. 

Third.  A  new  school  is  needed  in  the  northerly  part  of 
the  third  ward,  in  the  district  bounded  by  Charles,  Ledge  and 
Merchant  streets  and  Branch  avenue. 

Fourth.  The  committee  also  call  attention  to  the  inade- 
quate accommodations  of  the  Julian  street  primary  and  inter- 
mediate school  in  ward  ten.  In  this  school  there  are  at 
present  six  teachers  and  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  chil- 
dren in  two  rooms.  The  impossibility  of  doing  efficient  work 
under  such  conditions  is  at  once  apparent.  Both  the  health 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  young  are  sacrificed  to  a 
spirit  of  false  economy.     A  new  school  with  accommodations 
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for  about  two  hundred  children  located  either  on  Delaine 
street  or  at  the  corner  of  Chaffee  and  Appleton  streets,  would 
relieve  the  over-crowded  condition  of  the  Julian  street  school, 
and  furnish  needed  school  room  for  the  children  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  Delaine,  Chaffee  and  Appleton  streets.  There  is 
also  need  of  a  hall  or  suitable  rooms  for  an  evening  school  in 
the  same  district,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  might  well  be 
provided  for  in  the  same  building  with  the  day  school. 

Some  of  the  older  buildings,  notably  Arnold  and  Benefit 
street  schools,  should  in  the  near  future  be  discontinued  for 
day  school  purposes.  Many  of  the  rooms  of  these  buildings 
are  dark,  ill-ventilated  and  cheerless,  and  conduce  neither  to 
the  health  nor  contentment  of  the  children,  nor  to  their 
application  to  their  school  work. 

The  Sabin  street  school  is  badly  located  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  might  be  removed  with  advantage  to  some  point 
on  Tower  street.  Situated  as  it  is  on  a  paved  street  in  the 
midst  of  large  business  interests,  it  is  almost  impossible  dur- 
ing the  warm  season,  by  reason  of  the  noise,  for  teachers  to 
render  proper  instruction  to  their  classes. 

The  importance  of  furnishing  adequate  and  suitable  school 
accommodations  for  the  children  of  the  city  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  The  public  sustain  the  burden  of  our  public 
school  system,  and  have  a  right  to  expect  that  equal  opportu- 
nity will  be  furnished  all  to  share  in  its  advantages.  The 
attention  of  the  city  council  has  been  called  to  this  subject, 
particularly  with  reference  to  schools  of  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades,  in  a  former  report,  and  the  arguments 
advanced  at  that  time  are  equally  pertinent  to-day.  The 
city  fails  in  its  duty  to  the  rising  generation  when  it  tardily 
and  reluctantly  meets  the   public  demands  for  educational 
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facilities.  A  wise  foresight  which  appreciates  the  full  im- 
portance of  this  question  to  the  community  should  forestall 
the  public  need  in  this  direction,  and  keep  the  school  accom- 
modations as  nearly  as  practicable  up  to  the  p>ossible  require- 
ments. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  our  high  school  building 
will  no  longer  accommodate  the  pupils  seeking  admission  to 
it.  The  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  high  school  since 
the  present  building  was  first  occupied,  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  school  population.  The  school  has  deservedly 
grown  in  favor  with  all  classes.  It  has  been  the  principal 
source  from  which  the  teachers  for  our  public  schools  have 
been  drawn,  and  has  thus  rendered  to  the  public  a  valuable, 
we  might  almost  say  an  adequate,  return  for  the  expense  of 
its  maintenance.  It  is  the  avenue  by  which  the  aspiring 
young  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  find  it  possible  to  reach 
the  higher  ranks.  Sixty-three  per  centum  of  those  who  have 
entered  the  graduating  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  during 
the  last  five  years  have  entered  the  high  school.  This  large 
percentage  indicates  that  there  is  a  very  general  demand  for 
a  course  of  study  supplemental  to  that  furnished  by  the 
grammar  schools.  The  problem  which  now  confronts  the 
committee  is  how  this  demand  can  best  be  met.  The  solu- 
tion is  not  without  its  difficulties.  The  superintendent  in 
his  first  and  second  reports  submitted  herewith  discusses  this 
question,  and  wisely  couples  with  it  another  which  is  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  educators,  namely,  that 
of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools.  The  greatest  prog- 
ress and  change  in  educational  methods  at  present  seems  to 
lie  in  this  direction.  The  public  appear  to  favor  the  intro- 
duction of  some  form  of  industrial  training  into  our  educa- 
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tional  system.  It  is  thought  that  our  schools  should  furnish 
that  kind  of  education  which  best  fits  the  masses  for  the 
struggle  of  life.  The  educational  wants  of  other  classes  of 
men  are  met  by  the  present  system.  Those  who  are  destined 
to  engage  in  manual  occupations  in  after  life  should  receive 
equal  consideration  from  the  public. 

How,  then,  shall  larger  accommodations  for  high  school 
pupils  be  provided,  and  how  shall  manual  training  be  intro- 
duced into  our  schools,  are  the  questions  which  require  an 
answer.  These  questions  should  be  considered  without  prej- 
udice, and  only  with  the  purpose  to  best  subserve  the  public 
weal.  Material  and  selfish  interests  alone  should  not  dictate 
the  answer.  The  school  committee  will  undertake  the  solu- 
tion with  an  intelligent  regard  for  the  public  welfare,  and  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  higher  education  to  the  com- 
munity. 

It  must  be  conceded  at  the  outset  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  graduates  of  our  grammar  schools  desire  to  pursue  their 
studies  beyond  the  grammar  school  course.  More  advanced 
courses  in  English  and  the  sciences  and  some  form  of  indus- 
trial training  are  in  demand.  These  might  be  provided  to  a 
limited  extent  by  an  enlargement  of  the  grammar  school 
course  of  study.  Economy  both  in  the  teaching  corps  and  in 
equipment  could,  however,  best  be  secured  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  school.  The  outfit  of  such  a  school  could 
be  more  ample.  It  would  also  be  easier  because  of  a  greater 
division  of  labor  to  place  the  several  departments  of  study 
under  trained  specialists.  Without  attempting  at  this  time 
to  give  a  detailed  plan,  it  is  offered  by  way  of  suggestion  that 
the  establishment  of  a  central  English,  scientific  and  indus- 
trial school  would  furnish  a  solution  of  this  problem.     The 
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English  and  Scientific  department  of  the  high  school  might 
form  the  nucleus  of  such  a  school,  and  thus  the  required 
relief  be  afforded  the  high  school.  With  this  a  department 
of  manual  training  could  be  incorporated.  Admission  to 
such  a  school  need  not  be  limited  to  the  graduates  of  our 
grammar  schools.  The  more  advanced  pupils  in  these  schools 
who  show  both  industry  and  aptitude  might  also  be  admitted 
.  if  they  desired  to  pursue  special  studies.  Pupils  here  need 
not  be  limited  in  their  choice  of  studies  to  prescribed  courses, 
but  might  under  intelligent  guidance  select  and  pursue  these 
studies  best  adapted  to  prepare  them,  in  the  time  which  they 
could  afford,  for  their  life  work  whether  in  manual  or  mercan- 
tile pursuits. 

No  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  past  year.  There  has,  however,  been  improvement 
along  the  lines  of  progress  of  the  last  few  years.  The  new 
methods  of  instruction  introduced  by  Superintendent  Tar- 
bell  into  our  schools  soon  after  the  beginning  of  his  adminis- 
tration have  gradually  been  extended  and  improved.  Changes 
have  been  made  cautiously,  so  that  the  introduction  and  ' 
adaptation  of  more  modern  and  approved  methods  have  taken 
the  form  of  a  growth  rather  than  the  character  of  a  revolution. 
The  gradual  improvement  in  our  schools  places  the  stamp  of 
approval  upon  these  methods. 

The  system  of  object  teaching  employed  in  the  primary 
schools  for  some  years  has  been  somewhat  extended.  A 
greater  variety  of  material  and  work  has  been  given  the  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  believed  with  good  results. 

Systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  English  is  now  given 
during  the  first  years  of  school  life.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
teach  the  children  to  talk  correctly.     They  are  encouraged  to 
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talk  freely  about  the  objects  and  incidents  that  come  within 
their  observation,  and  by  this  means  to  use  correct  forms  of 
speech.  The  power  of  expression  is  also  cultivated  by  this 
method.  The  children  themselves  frame  the  sentences  which 
are  to  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion.  By  constant  reit- 
eration of  the  particular  correct  construction  under  discus- 
sion, by  correction  of  errors,  and  by  contrasting  the  correct 
and  incorrect  forms  of  speech,  the  child  learns  by  practice  to 
use  the  language  with  greater  correctness.  Less  time  is  given 
to  the  study  of  English  grammar  than  formerly,  and  this  study 
is  not  taken  until  late  in  the  grammar  school  course. 

Particular  attention  is  being  devoted  at  the  present  time  to 
reading.  This  subject  is  being  taught  according  to  a  syste- 
matic and  analytic  method  which  must,  in  time,  if  persever- 
ingly  followed  out,  result  in  improvement  in  the  reading  in 
our  public  schools. 

The  subject  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work 
is  still  engaging  the  attention  of  the  committee.  Our  train- 
ing schools  occupy  an  important  place  in  our  school  system. 
The  aspirant  to  a  permanent  position  in  our  schools  gains 
valuable  experience  here  under  the  eye  of  a  skilled  critic. 
Valuable  as  is  the  training  school  as  a  place  of  preparation, 
it  is  hardly  less  so  as  a  place  of  trial.  It  furnishes  the  crown- 
ing test  of  a  teacher's  qualification  for  successful  work.  The 
way  to  permanent  employment  in  our  schools  is  open  to  the 
novice  who  has  proved  her  efficiency  in  the  training  school, 
while  it  may  be  blocked  against  the  incompetent.  Careful 
inspection  of  the  work  of  the  pupil-teachers,  and  proper  dis- 
crimination in  selecting  only  the  best,  will  give  to  the  schools 
a  full  corps  of  teachers  thoroughly  trained  and  prepared  for 
efficient  service. 
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Only  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  and  those  who  have 
passed  a  successful  examination  given  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent  and  committee  are  placed  upon  the  ap- 
proved list.  All  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  must  thus 
give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments requisite  for  successful  work.  Appointments  to  the 
training  schools  are  made  from  the  approved  list  only.  Here 
a  further  sifting  takes  place.  Scholarship  alone  does  not 
make  a  successful  teacher.  Experience  is  a  more  decisive 
test.  If  the  pupil-teacher  displays  tact  in  the  management 
of  children,  force  and  originality  as  an  instructor ;  in  other 
words,  if  she  has  the  ability  to  control  and  to  teach,  she  is 
regarded,  so  far  as  intellectual  qualifications  are  concerned, 
as  a  desirable  teacher  for  our  public  schools. 

The  system  of  supervision  of  the  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  by  the  grammar  school  masters  contributes,  both  by 
suggestion  and  example,  to  improvement  in  special  lines  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  some  systematic  method 
of  testing  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  positions  as 
teachers  in  our  evening  schools  will  be  devised.  This  is  quite 
as  important  in  the  evening  as  in  the  day  schools.  The 
short  tenure  of  service  of  most  of  the  evening  school  teach- 
ers, the  frequent  changes  in  the  teaching  corps,  makes  the 
chances  of  incompetent  teachers  gaining  positions  greater 
than  in  the  day  schools.  Some  method  of  encouraging 
greater  regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  these 
schools,  and  a  substitution,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  class  for 
individual  instruction  would,  it  is  believed,  promote  the  eflfi- 
ciency  of  these  schools. 
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The  general  assembly  at  its  January  session  enacted  a 
law  which  provides  that  one  member  of  the  school  committee 
shall  be  elected  annually  from  each  ward,  instead  of  two  as 
heretofore,  such  member  to  hold  office  for  three  years.  This 
will  in  time  reduce  the  number  of  the  committee  from  sixty- 
three  to  thirty-three  members.  In  this  connection  the  com- 
mittee desire  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  additional 
means  of  school  inspection  and  supervision.  The  public 
schools  should  be  under  the  supervision  both  of  competent 
experts  and  representatives  of  the  public.  Each  of  these  to 
some  extent  supplement  the  other.  Those  who  devote  their 
time  and  thought  to  educational  methods  and  school-room 
work  are  alone  competent  to  judge  of  the  details  of  the  teach- 
er's work.  Such  supervision  must  be  constructive.  It  sug- 
gests the  methods  to  be  employed,  and  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  the  end  sought. 

It  judges  the  teacher's  work,  and  directs  it  with  reference 
to  its  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  education.  It  is  only 
by  such  supervision  that  each  school  can  be  kept  in  proper 
relation  to  the  school  system  ;  can  be  made,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  an  organism. 

On  the  other  hand,  inspection  and  supervision  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  have  their  place  and  object.  The 
expert  is  liable  in  his  study  of  detail  to  judge  the  school  as 
an  end  in  itself.  The  average  business  and  professional  man 
forms  his  opinion  of  school  work  on  broader,  though  per- 
haps less  accurate,  grounds.  He  judges  the  school  as  a  unit. 
It  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  school  room  which  goes 
to  make  up  his  estimate. 

The  last  two  reports  of  the  school  committee  have  directed 
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attention  to  the  necessity  for  an  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  need  of  such  an  officer  is  still  greater  to-day 
than  it  was  when  those  reports  were  submitted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

STEPHEN  O.  EDWARDS, 
JAMES  P.  MEEHAN. 


Reports  of  the  Superintendent. 


REPORT    AT    CLOSE    OF    FIRST    QUARTER! 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence-: 

The  most  noticeable  item  respecting  the  schools  is  the 
largely  increased  attendance  the  present  year  over  the  pre- 
ceding or  any  former  year.  This  increase  has  been  felt  in 
every  ward  of  the  city,  and  in  almost  every  school. 

Early  in  the  term,  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  three 
additional  primary  teachers  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  school. 
To  make  room  for  them,  three  grammar  grade  teachers,  with 
their  pupils,  were  moved  to  the  Mowry  Academy,  rented  for 
the  purpose.  This  provided  for  the  small  children  in  that 
section,  but  did  not  provide  for  those  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  employed  in  the  mills.  For  most  of  these  we  have  no 
places. 

Two  fine  six-room  buildings  recently  erected  have  been 
occupied  this  quarter  for  the  first  time ;  one  on  Atwell's  ave- 
nue, near  Dean  street,  and  one  on  Veazie  street,  in  the  village 
of  Wanskuck.  These  render  the  school  accommodations  in 
their  respective  localities  ample  for  years  to  come. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  erection  of  the  Wanskuck 
school  simply  provides  for  Wanskuck,  and  leaves  the  Branch 
avenue  schools  as  crowded  as  ever.  Here  we  have  the  two 
buildings  full,  and  an  annex  in  the  upper  room  of  a  dwelling 
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house  on  Greeley  street,  with  about  sixty  pupils.  We  can 
get  along  here  as  we  are  until  March,  when  we  shall  probably 
need  to  find  some  other  tenement  in  which  we  can  place 
another  school.  An  eight-room  grammar  school  should  be 
built  here. 

We  need  a  four-room  school  on  or  near  North  Main  street, 
in  the  vicinity  of  North  street.  The  pupils  from  this  locality 
are  overcrowding  the  Camp  and  Graham  street  schools.  In 
Camp  street  all  the  rooms  are  well  filled,  while  there  are  over 
70  pupils  in  one  of  them,  and  more  than  60  in  another.  In 
Graham  street  the  lowest  room  has  about  70  pupils.  I  see  no 
relief  for  these  two  schools  except  by  a  school  near  North 
street. 

Our  increase  in  attendance  this  year  over  last  year  is  315 
pupils,  or  enough  for  seven  or  eight  school  rooms.  The 
increase  last  year  over  the  previous  year  was  95.  The  high 
school  has  gained  41,  the  intermediate  schools  have  gained 
131,  the  primary  schools  185,  while  the  grammar  schools  have 
lost  42. 

The  following  figures  respecting  the  high  school  and  the 
graduating  classes  in  the  grammar  schools  may  be  of  interest : 

In  November,  1884,  the  high  school  had  704  members. 
Since  that  time  entering  classes  have  been  received  contain- 
ing in  the  aggregate  1,181  pupils,  and  four  classes  have  been 
graduated  containing  376  pupils.  There  are  now  in  the 
school  756  pupils,  showing  a  loss  by  withdrawals  of  853,  or 
213  annually.  Of  those  admitted  to  the  classical  department, 
42  per  cent,  are  graduated  ;  to  the  English  and  scientific  de- 
partment, 22  per  cent. ;  to  the  girls'  department,  34  per  cent. ; 
to  the  entire  school,  32  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  sev- 
eral departments,  though  great,  is  readily  to  be  accounted  for. 
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Going  back  now  a  step  to  the  graduating  classes  from  the 
several  grammar  schools,  we  learn  that  in  November  there 
were  in  these  classes 

399  pupils  in  1884,  444  pupils  in  18S7, 

398   **   *•  1885,  576   "   **  1888. 

396   **   **  1886, 

The  remarkable  increase  of  members  in  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  grammar  schools  during  the  last  two  years  is 
not  due  to  an  increase  in  membership,  but  to  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  movement  of  pupils  through  these  schools  ;  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  that  classes,  as  classes,  should  com- 
plete the  grammar  school  work  in  four  or  four  and  one-half 
years,  as  the  course  of  study  has  prescribed.  If  some  of  the 
pupils  cannot  do  this,  they  must  drop  back  into  lower  classes, 
but  the  classes  move  on.  The  larger  number  of  grammar 
school  graduates  last  year  is  the  explanation  of  the  slight 
reduction  reported  for  this  term  in  the  number  of  grammar 
school  pupils.  The  next  school  year  and  the  following  year 
will,  probably,  exhibit  a  similar  reduction  ;  after  which  the 
grammar  schools  will  participate  in  the  general  growth  of 
the  school  system. 

Of  the  399  members  of  the  graduating  classes  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  in  1884,  264,  or  66  per  cent.,  entered  the  high 
school  in  the  following  September;  of  the  next  class,  241,  or 
61  percent.,  entered;  of  the  next,  253,  or  64  per  cent.;  of 
the  last  class  280,  or  63  per  cent.  The  average  percentage 
for  the  last  four  years'  admissions  to  the  high  school  has  been 
63  per  cent,  of  those  who,  in  the  year  previous,  were  admit- 
ted to  membership  in  the  graduating  classes  in  the  gram- 
mar schools.     If  the  average  ratios  of  the  last  four  years  hold 
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good  the  coming  year,  the  high  school  will  receive  362  pupils 
from  the  grammar  schools,  or  over  400  new  pupils  in  Sep- 
tember next,  and  have  about  825  in  attendance.  The  object 
of  this  computation  has  been  to  show  that  our  high  school 
building  is  full,  and  will  soon  be  overfull,  and  that  plans  for 
relief  ought  to  be  forecast.  Even  now  the  classical  depart- 
ment has  for  one  of  its  teachers  no  place  except  in  the  large 
hall. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  members  in  the 
graduating  classes  in  the  several  grammar  schools  in  the  fall 
terms  of  the  years  named  : 


Thayer,     . 
Doyle, 
Branch,     . 
Candace,  . 
Point, 
Oxford,     . 
Elm  wood, 
Bridgham, 
Federal,    . 
Mt.  Pleasant, 
Manton,    . 

Total, 


1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

40 

39 

42 

37 

40 

38 

20 

16 

34 

43 

4 

20 

6 

3 

6 

27 

48 

42 

39 

5' 

79 

6S 

75 

67 

109 

58 

44 

48 

45 

79 

17 

48 

41 

76 

53 

82 

69 

90 

79 

lOI 

54 

40 

22 

55 

53 

00 

12 

14 

19 

40 

00 

3 

00 

00 

I 

399 


398  396  444 


576 


A  table  showing  the  number  admitted  during  the  last  four 
years  to  each  department  of  the  high  school  from  each  of  the 
grammar  schools : 
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Eng.  &  Sci. 

Classical. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Thayer, 

30 

21 

55 

106 

Dojrle,        .            .            .            . 

29 

25 

42 

96 

Branch, 

0 

0 

9 

9 

Candace,    .            .            .           . 

23 

6 

40 

69 

Point, 

37 

20 

96 

153 

Oxford,      .            .            .            . 

14 

xo 

5« 

75 

Elmwood,  .            .            .            . 

32 

12 

51 

95 

Bridgham, 

52 

38 

145 

235 

Federal, 

*39 

18 

59 

116 

Mt  Pleasant, 

6 

2 

5 

»3 

Manton,      .            .            .            . 

0 

0 

2 

2 

262 

152 

555 

969 

Other  schools, 

76 

58 

78 

212 

Total, 


338 


2x0 


633 


1,181 


A  table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  entered 

the  several  departments  of   the   high   school  in   the  years 

named : 

1885.  1886.      1887.      1888.  Total. 

English  and  Scientific,             •            93  88            70           87  338 

Classical,            •            •            •            33  ^           60           53  210 

Girls,      .            .            .            .          171  136          148          178  633 


Total, 


297 


288 


278  318         1,189 


The  enrollment  the  past  quarter  has  been  : 

In  the  high  school,     ..... 
grammar  schools,        .... 
intermediate  schools, 
primary  schools,  .... 


it 


i« 


Total, 


756 

4,733 
3.322 

7,315 
16,126 


Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Superintcftdent 
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REPORT  AT  CLOSE  OF  SECOND  QUARTER. 

To  the  Scliool  Committee  of  the  City  cf  Proz'icUtice : 

The  public  schools  reflect  the  public  intelligence  and  should 
meet  the  public  wants.  E\'identiy  the  great  public  that  pat- 
ronizes these  schools  and  pays  for  them,  desires  that  those 
who  come  from  them  should  Jbe  healthful  in  body,  honest  in 
character,  and  capable  in  intellect.  To  be  capable,  means  to 
be  fitted  for  social,  civic  and  business  life.  For  business  life 
two  classes  of  attainments  are  required,  general  and  special. 
The  general  preparation  needed  is  secured  by  whatever  en- 
larges the  powers  and  gives  control  of  the  direction  and 
manner  of  personal  activities.  The  special  preparation  in- 
volves that  knowledge  that  is  the  basis  of  the  several  forms 
of  business  life,  and  those  acquired  aptitudes  that  come  from 
the  practice  in  doing  the  things  that  are  to  be  done,  or  in 
performing  actions,  mental  or  manual,  that  are  elements  of 
the  more  complex  activities  of  business  life. 

How  far  the  schools  should  specialize  their  work,  if  at  all, 
and  at  what  point  this  specialization  should  begin,  are  ques- 
tions upon  which  judgments  var}',  and  for  deciding  which 
there  is  nothing  in  logic  or  life  that  gives  a  categorical  an- 
swer. We  must  remember  that,  though  the  main  work  of 
the  school  is  general  culture,  this  alone  will  never  fit  for 
active  life.  To  get  most  out  of  life's  activities,  there  must 
be  an  adjustment  of  general  and  special  culture  in  due  pro- 
portions. We  see  examples  of  bad  adjustment  on  every 
hand.  On  the  one  side  are  those  who  have  spent  toilsome 
years  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  little  use  to  them,  and  who 
would  have  profited  more  by  gaining  that  knowledge  and 
those  facilities  of  action  that  would  be  of  special  ser\4ce  to 
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them  ;  on  the  other  side  are  those  whom  fate  or  inclination 
has  robbed  of  the  advantages  of  general  culture  and  enlarge- 
ment of  power,  and  has  left  them  smaller  specimens  of 
humanity  than  nature  designed  them  to  be,  but  who  have 
nevertheless  secured  that  special  knowledge  and  those  spec- 
ial aptitudes  that  fit  them  remarkably  well  for  doing  just  those 
things  they  have  to  do.  Both  these  classes  are  at  disadvant- 
age, and  the  general  weal  is  proportionately  diminished. 

One  should  not  leave  school  too  early,  if  he  is  to  be  a  large 
man ;  he  should  not  remain  at  school  too  long  if  he  is  to  be 
an  active,  ready  man.  On  one  side  education  considers  how 
the  pupil  can  be  made  more  in  himself ;  on  the  other,  how 
he  may  be  fitted  for  the  things  he  has  to  do.  We  must  con- 
sider the  pupil  who  goes  on  and  the  pupil  who  goes  out,  and 
at  the  end  of  every  educational  course  provide  some  special 
training  for  the  duties  to  be  taken  up  outside  and  beyond  the 
school. 

As  our  schools  are  arranged,  our  grammar  grade  work  has 
a  certain  narrow  completeness  in  itself.  The  Girls'  Depart- 
ment and  the  Boys*  English  and  Scientific  Department  of 
our  High  School  are  planned  to  be  finishing  schools  for  those 
who  go  no  farther ;  while  the  Classical  Department  is  only  a 
school  preparatory  to  higher  study.  The  Girls'  Department 
is  designed  to  give  that  training  and  knowledge  which  every 
intelligent  woman  should  have,  and  is  a  complete  and  sensi- 
ble course  in  itself,  having  its  merit  in  its  well  roundedness 
rather  than  in  reaching  on  to  higher  work.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Boys*  English  and  Scientific  Department.  It, 
however,  looks  chiefly  to  a  single  line  of  occupation,  the  com- 
mercial or  financial.  The  natural  place  for  its  graduates  is  in 
banks,  offices  and  stores. 

The  natural  career  for  those  taking  the  classical  course  is 
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college,  and  then  a  profession.  Not  that  all  who  take  a  col- 
lege course  must  follow  a  profession,  but  that  the  regular 
classical  course  is  planned  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessions, and,  by  so  much  as  the  best  course  for  one  who  is 
to  attempt  a  professional  career  is  not  the  best  for  the  artisan 
by  so  much  is  the  course  unsuited  to  the  latter  class. 

We  ought  for  completeness  and  fairness  to  add  to  our 
present  high  school  courses  a  course  that  shall  bear  the  same 
relation  to  industr}"  that  the  English  and  Scientific  Depart- 
ment does  to  trade,  and  the  Classical  to  the  professions. 
These  three  divisions  would  provide  for  the  wants  of  all. 
Industry,  trade,  and  the  professions  are  the  three  main  divis- 
ions into  which  productive  effort  is  divided.  Higher  educa- 
tion was  once — speaking  broadly — designed  to  lead  only  to 
the  professions.  Later,  trade  gained  a  standing  in  the  school 
course,  and  now  let  the  industries  "  with  strong  hand  redeem 
their  share.*' 

The  last  State  census  may  show  us  whom  we  are  to  edu- 
cate :  In  the  city  of  Providence,  of  males  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  6  per  cent,  are  pro- 
fessionals, or  in  government  employ ;  6  per  cent,  are  laborers 
and  apprentices  ;  9  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  transportation ; 
20  per  cent,  are  in  trade  ;  52  per  cent,  are  mechanics  or  en- 
gaged in  manufactures. 

Though  we  cannot  recognize  classes  of  population  when 
dealing  directly  with  pupils,  the  fact  that  different  classes  of 
population  do  exist,  will  exist,  have  different  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  need  different  preparations  for  their  industrial 
careers,  must  be  recognized. 

Fortunately,  all  need  the  three  R*s  and  awakened  senses. 
All  need  to  learn  how  to  study  nature,  how  to  study  books, 
and  how  to  express  thought.     We  have  not  yet  reached  in 
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this  country  the  establishment  of  trade  schools,  but  we  ought 
to  be  ready  to  give  each  pupil  who  wishes  it  so  much  of 
special  instruction  as  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  gen- 
eral power  and  without  an  undue  cost. 

Few  have  talent  and  leisure  for  systematic  general  courses' 
of  instruction ;  the  many  must  leave  school  young  and  be- 
come wage  earners  early.  It  is  a  kindness  to  convince  our 
youth  that  most  of  them  must  work  with  their  hands  for  a 
living,  and  that  the  only  class  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
for  whom  there  is  a  demand  equal  to  the  supply  is  that  of 
skilled  laborers.  The  laborer  who  cannot  use  machiner}', 
who  must  be  limited  to  a  tool,  will  have  a  hard  time,  will  be 
defeated  in  the  race  for  comfort  and  respectable  living,  and 
in  the  midst  of  growing  wealth  remain  forever  poor.  We 
want  to  train  the  masses  to  intelligence  for  labor,  and  the 
capable  few  to  leadership  of  labor. 

Whatever  educates  the  whole  child  must  include  in  its 
results  uprightness  of  moral  character,  clearness  of  intellect, 
and  executive  force.  There  are  many  ways  of  gaining  these 
besides  by  studying  books.  Going  to  school  too  long  unfits 
a  youth  for  the  life  of  a  workman.  By  the  very  circumstances 
of  school  life  the  boy  is  forming  a  taste  for  indoor  and  sed- 
entary life,  for  exercises  requiring  much  thought  and  little 
muscular  exertion.  By  and  by  he  will  seek  the  employments 
presenting  these  same  characteristics — indoor,  sedentary, 
using  brain  chiefly  and  muscle  little.  A  due  combination  of 
study  and  work  during  the  period  of  growth  is  the  natural 
and  only  sufficient  remedy. 

The  experience  of  manual  training  schools  is  that  quite  as 
much  of  academic  work  is  done  by  the  pupils  taking  the 
manual  labor  course  as  by  those  doing  only  the  usual  intel- 
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lectual  work.  Health  is  better,  and  the  young  men  are  of 
fiber  more  solid,  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 

Manual  training  is  not  intended  to  teach  trades.  Wood- 
working is  not  taught  to  make  carpenters,  nor  iron-working 
to  make  foundrymen  and  machinists.  Wood  and  iron,  rather 
than  leather  and  tin,  are  taken  as  the  material  to  be  operated 
upon  because  of  their  cheapness,  their  convenience,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  yield  themselves  to  the  demands  of 
instruction. 

But  while  the  main  purpose  is  educational  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  incidental  advantage  of  having  had  this  training  is 
considerable.  Such  a  young  man  is  handier  every  way.  He 
knows  many  things,  and  his  hands  can  do  many  things  that 
will  help  him  in  a  trade.  He  has  combined  thought  with 
practice  in  such  a  way  that  brain  and  muscle  will  hereafter 
tend  to  work  together.  He  has  become  more  observant. 
Those  acquired  perceptions  which  are  at  the  basis  of  what  is 
called  common  sense  have  been  largely  developed.  If  a  man 
is  a  tool-using  animal  then  he  is  more  of  a  man  for  such 
studies.  If  he  is  to  be  an  employer  of  workmen,  he  has  a 
greater  store  of  ideas  in  common  with  them. 

Should  manual  training  be  incorporated  into  our  school 
system,  the  proper  place  for  its  introduction  is  the  High 
School.  The  pupils  here  have  the  physical  strength  required 
for  the  work,  and  mental  maturity  sufficient  to  appreciate  it 
The  work  would  take  standing  because  in  the  High  School 
and  engaged  in  by  young  men,  rather  than  be  looked  down 
upon  as  something  for  boys.  A  central  equipment  would 
cost  less  than  several  separate  ones.  Instructors  could  be 
trained  for  the  work  of  teaching  whatever  parts  of  the  work 
might  afterwards  be  introduced  into  the  grammar  schools. 

In  my  last  report  I  presented  some  figures  showing  that 
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after  this  year  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
in  our  High  School  may  be  expected,  and  that  for  them  en- 
larged accommodations  will  be  required.  I  have  not  waited 
until  the  pressure  is  upon  us,  but  have  thought  it  better  to 
announce  what  may  be  clearly  foreseen,  and  allow  time  to 
make  preparation  and  more  especially  to  consider  what  that 
preparation  should  be. 

As  the  pressure  gradually  comes,  there  are  various  expe- 
dients that  may  be  resorted  to,  such  as  excluding  non-resi- 
dents ;  giving  up  this  room  now  used  as  a  lecture  room,  reci- 
tation room,  and  place  for  meeting  of  the  school  committee 
and  grade  meetings  of  the  teachers ;  partitioning  the  large 
hall  above  into  two  school  rooms,  etc.  But  none  of  the  expe- 
dients named  nor  all  of  them  combined  will  avail  for  more 
than  four  or  five  years,  if  the  city  grows  as  in  the  past  and 
the  High  School  retains  the  place  in  public  estimation  which 
it  now  has. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  the  present  report  I  have  of- 
fered reasons  why  the  public  schools  should  give  some  man- 
ual training.  I  desire  to  unite  the  thoughts  of  the  two  re- 
ports and  say,  as  we  need  larger  accommodations  for  High 
School  pupils,  as  the  public  in  a  manner  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced demands  manual  training  in  the  schools,  as  this 
training  can  be  best  given  in  connection  with  the  High 
School,  let  the  effort  to  secure  the  enlarged  accommodations 
and  improved  course  of  instruction  be  combined,  and  let 
what  provides  for  one  secure  also  the  other. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  giving  special  attention  to 
reading  in  the  higher  primary,  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades.  We  are  trying  to  do  other  things  as  well  as  usual 
and  reading  much  better.     The  supervision  by  the  grammar 
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school  principals  is  devoted  exclusively  to  this  subject,  and 
will  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

An  analytical  outline  of  the  points  to  be  observed  in  teach- 
ing reading  has  been  prepared,  and  how  to  seci^re  excellence 
upon  each  point  has  been  or  will  be  explained  to  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  effect  of  their  efforts  upon  the  individual  pupils 
is  carefully  observed. 

In  making  this  list  of  points  to  be  considered  we  began 
with  matters  physical  and  external,  such  as  position  and  car- 
riage of  body,  then  followed  exercises  training  the  vocal 
organs  to  pure  tone  and  distinct  speech,  and  at  last  we  ap- 
proached the  intellectual  operations  involved  in  the  recog- 
nition of  words  and  of  the  thought  which  they  singly  and 
collectively  present.  Our  course  ends  with  "  expression," 
whose  elements  are  severally  considered. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  just  passing  from  physical  to 
vocal  training.  What  our  classes  can  do  in  this  earlier  stage 
of  the  work  can  now  be  seen  at  the  schools.  How  our  pupils 
sit,  stand,  move  to  class,  hold  their  books,  and  how  distinctly 
they  speak  as  they  read,  can  be  observed  by  anyone  who  will 
visit  our  schools.  As  we  are  just  now  taking  special  pains 
to  do  these  particular  things  well,  I  ask  the  committee  to 
notice  these  things.  Please  visit  the  schools  and  if  you  find 
any  class  not  meeting  your  expectations  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
informed.  If  you  find  any  room  of  pupils  whose  attention 
to  these  matters  gratifies  you,  please  invite  your  neighbors 
and  the  patrons  of  the  schools  to  visit  that  room  and  notice 
those  exercises. 

If  you  will  follow  this  work  through  the  year,  I  think  you 
will  notice  a  steady  and  decided  improvement  each  month. 
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The  enrollment  the  past  quarter  has  been  as  follows : 


High  School, 
Grammar  Schools, 
Intermediate  Schools, 
Primary  Schools, 

Total,     . 


767 

4»845 
3.494 
7»874 


16,980 


There  has  been  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  term 
of  last  year  of  37  pupils  in  the  High  School,  of  97  in  the 
intermediate  schools  and  249  in  the  primary  schools.  There 
has  been  a  loss  of  24  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools.  The 
entire  increase  has  been  369. 

If  we  compare  the  average  attendance  in  the  past  quarter 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  we  find  an  increase  this  year 
of  819  pupils.  That  is  to  say,  our  additional  attendance  this 
year  is  sufficient  to  furnish  twenty  school  rooms,  forty  pupils 
each.  The  remarkable  weather  the  present  season,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  city  are  important  elements  in  this  in- 
crease. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

4  Superintendent, 
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REPORT  AT  CLOSE  OF  THIRD  QUARTER. 

Tq  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

In  February  of  last  year  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity read  at  Washington  before  the  National  Association 
of  School  Superintendents  a  paper  with  the  title  "Can  School 
Programmes  be  Shortened  and  Enriched?  "  This  paper  was 
printed  in  the  August  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
also  used  as  the  basis  of  a  paper  before  the  Commercial  Club 
of  this  city  last  month. 

President  Adams  of  Cornell  in  October  last  read  a  paper 
on  **  The  Teaching  of  Pedagogy  in  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties "  before  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  which  paper  was  also_  repeated  before 
the  Commercial  club  of  this  city  at  its  March  meeting. 

The  general  thought  in  both  papers  is  the  same — a  com- 
parison of  American  elementary  schools  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope. President  Eliot  making  his  comparison  between  the 
schools  of  Boston  and  those  of  Paris.  President  Adams 
comparing  the  schools  of  Brooklyn  with  those  of  Berlin, 
both  show,  as  if  by  previous  agreement,  that  at  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age  the  American  youth  is  in  educational 
attainment  about  two  years  behind  the  French  or  German 
boy  of  the  same  age. 

This  is  a  notable  conclusion  ;  and  it  becomes  those  in 
charge  of  schools  to  consider  it.  Is  it  true  ?  How  far  and 
wherein  is  it  true  .'*  What  should  be  done  in  this  case. -^  I 
am  gratified  at  the  action  of  the  Commercial  Club  in  giving 
an  evening  to  the  question  of  public  school  education  and  in 
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calling  before  them  such  experts  as  President  Robinson, 
President  Eliot  and  President  Adams. 

The  schools  are  as  responsive  to  the  great  public  thought 
as  the  tides  to  the  attractive  power  of  the  moon,  but,  as  the 
tides  always  lag  behind  the  moon,  so  the  schools  are  in  this 
land  always  a  half  generation  behind  public  sentiment. 
Hence,  to  influence  the  schools  in  any  large,  abiding  way, 
public  sentiment  must  first  be  brought  to  demand  a  change 
with  intelligence  and  decision. 

It  is  worth  while  to  say  that  the  revelations  from  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  are  no  new  discovery,  that  the 
courses  and  methods  of  schools  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  Australia,  Norway  and  Russia  are  all  care- 
fully studied  in  this  country,  are  all  influential  on  educational 
thought,  and  are  all  admired  in  many  respects  by  all  intelli- 
gent school  men. 

Furthermore,  the  substantial  uniformity  of  school  courses 
throughout  the  United  States  without  the  prescription  of 
any  power,  but  the  mere  consent  of  educational  authorities, 
is  an  indication  that  these  courses,  in  a  general  way  at  least, 
harmonize  with  the  genius  of  our  people  and  the  demands  of 
our  times. 

This  uniformity  is  so  remarkable  that  it  may  be  affirmed, 
for  example,  that  pupils  who  are  ready  to  be  admitted  to  the 
High  School  in  any  of  the  reputable  school  systems  in  the 
United  States  are  of  substantially  equal  attainments,  and 
might,  without  serious  detriment,  be  admitted  on  certificates 
to  any  of  the  high  schools  of  the  Union.  This  is  the  result 
of  widespread  influence,  and  not  of  prescription  by  authority 
or  of  concert  of  action  among  individuals.  But  the  interests 
at  stake  are  so  vast  that  we  ought  humbly  and  eagerly  to 
seek  for  light  from  every  source,  and  particularly  from  such 
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excellent  sources  as  those  to  which  these  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen commend  us. 

Because  I  am  better  informed  in  respect  to  German  schools 
than  in  respect  to  French,  because  the  German  schools  are 
better  than  the  French  schools  and  from  consideration  of 
your  time  I  shall  refer  to  President  Adams's  paper  only.  I 
condense  from  it  the  following  statements : 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  German  bov 
of  1 8  and  the  American  boy  of  the  same  period  of  life.  The 
German  boy  is  ready  for  the  University,  the  American  boy 
is  ready  for  college.  The  German  boy  has  had  a  course  in  a 
gymnasium,  the  American  boy  in  a  high  school.  The  course 
in  the  g}'mnasium  gives  to  religion  three  lessons  of  about  $0 
minutes  each  per  week  the  first  year,  and  two  lessons  per 
week  thereafter.  German  has  three  lessons  per  week  during 
the  first  year  and  the  last  two  years,  and  two  lessons  per 
week  the  other  six  years.  During  the  first  five  years  nine 
lessons  per  week  are  devoted  to  Latin,  and  during  the  other 
four  years  eight  lessons  per  week.  Greek  has  seven  lessons 
a  week  for  four  years  and  six  lessons  a  week  during  two 
years.  French  has  the  equivalent  of  three  lessons  per  week 
during  all  the  nine  years.  Histor)-  and  geography,  which 
are  taught  inseparably,  are  given  three  hours  a  week  during 
the  whole  nine  years,  except  during  one  year  in  which  they 
have  four  lessons.  To  the  mathematics  are  devoted  four  les- 
sons a  week  during  all  the  years  except  two,  when  they  re- 
ceive but  three.  To  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy 
two  lessons  a  week  are  given  during  the  nine  years.  Two 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  writing  during  t>vo  years  and 
two  hours  a  week  to  drawing  the  first  three  years. 

President    Adams  further  says:  **I  am  not  sure  that  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  German   universities   are   very 
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much  better  than  those  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  in  some 
of  our  academies  and  high  schools  the  character  of  work  is 
nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  Prussian 
schools,  but  in  the  lowest  grades  of  schools  our  inferiority 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  marked.  The  results  of  the  earliest 
years  of  the  European  course,  I  mean  those  devoted  to 
teaching  the  boy,  say  from  the  time  he  is  9  years  of  age 
until  he  is  14  when  compared  with  the  fruits  of  the  courses 
pursued  during  the  corresponding  years  in  the  average  Amer- 
ican  school,  are  immeasurably  superior."  The  preceding 
quotation  is  made  from  President  Adams's  address  before 
the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools. 

The  case  as  made  by  President  Adams  is  now  before  us, 
and  it  sounds  like  a  strong  indictment  of  our  schools  below 
the  High  School.  I  repeat  again  the  questions :  How  far 
and  wherein  is  this  true  ?  Why  is  it  true  and  what  should 
be  done  in  the  case.^ 

And  first  I  have  to  say  that  while  all  President  Adams  has 
said  is  doubtless  true,  it  is  liable  to  give  a  false  impression. 

In  the  first  place,  the  age  of  these  German  boys  (for  only 
boys  attend  the  gymnasia),  is  greater  by  two  years  than  he 
has  estimated.  A  German  boy  is  not  admitted  to  a  gymna- 
sium until  he  has  completed  his  ninth  year,  or  as  we  would 
say,  is  ten  years  old.  Prof.  T.  H.  Safford,  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, in  a  paper  read  at  the  same  session  as  was  the  paper  by 
President  Adams,  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  says, 
speaking  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia:  "The  German  pupil 
begins  his  classical  education  at  the  age  of  11,  upon  the 
average.     Their  graduates  are  on  the  average  very  nearly  20 
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years  old,  and  thus  coirespor.d  in  age  about  to  our  sopho- 
mores." 

President  Adams  went  by  the  course  of  study  and  not  by 
the  facts  as  they  appear  in  practice.  He  should  have  spoken 
of  boys  II  to  i6  years  of  age  rather  than  9  to  14-  Then, 
too,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  gj'mnasias  are 
Classical  High  Schools  for  bovs  and  not  the  schools  of  the 
masses  as  our  public  schools  are. 

A  German  gj-mnasia  admits  pupils  some  years  earlier  than 
we  do  to  classical  study,  and  in  this  have  a  decided  adx'antage 
for  those  seeking  a  classical  education.  If  we  admitted  boys 
to  the  classical  department  of  our  High  School  three  years 
earlier  than  we  do  and  kept  them  two  years  later,  making  a 
nine  years  course,  we  would  readily,  I  believe,  accomplish 
what  is  done  so  advantageously  in  the  German  g\Tnnasia. 

Practicailv  this  would  make  a  crvmnasium  of  our  classical 
department,  and  would  be  the  accomplishment  of  all  that 
President  Eliot  and  President  Adams  are  pleading  for.  If 
President  Adams  can  persuade  the  people  of  Providence  to 
mode!  the  classical  department  of  our  High  School  upon  the 
plan  of  a  German  g}-mnasium,  he  will  have  done  this  city  a 
great  ser\'ice. 

And  vet  because  we  have  no  such  institution  it  does  not 
follow  that  our  teachers  are  negligent  or  unskillful. 

To  prepare  pupils  in  our  primar)'  and  intermediate  schools 
at  1 1  years  of  age  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
a  German  gymnasium  would  be  no  more  than  we  are  now 
accomplishing.  These  requirements  are,  to  be  able  to  read 
German  (English),  know  the  parts  of  speech,  write  legibly, 
be  able  to  write  from  dictation  without  making  bad  ortho- 
graphical mistakes,  be  well  versed  in  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
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history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  At  1 1  years  of 
age  our  pupils  have  finished  our  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  and  have  done  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  that 
stated  above. 

The  points  of  greatest  difference  between  the  German 
gymnasium  and  the  American  public  school  are  the  great 
attention  to  languages  given  in  one  and  to  mathematics  in 
the  other.  During  the  nine  years  in  the  gymnasium  the 
pupil  learns  very  thoroughly  four  languages  besides  his  native 
German,  but  he  devotes  less  than  half  the  time  to  mathe- 
matics that  the  American  youth  devotes.  His  studies  in 
geography,  too,  are  considerably  less,  but  in  history,  which 
goes  with  geography,  more. 

Some  years  since  it  fell  to  me  to  provide  a  German  course 
of  study  for  public  schools  equal  to  and  parallel  with  the 
English  course.  A  series  of  readers  was  readily  found,  the 
spelling  book  was  not  needed,  copy  books  were  obtainable,  a 
good  historj''  of  the  United  States  was  procured,  and  a  series 
of  two  books  in  arithmetic  that  would  answer  fairly  well, 
though  very  thin  and  meagre  compared  with  our  own  arith- 
metic. But  for  geographies  I  found  nothing  usable.  I  had 
imported  several  geographies  such  as  are  used  in  German 
public  schools,  but  found  nothing  that  would  answer.  There 
were  very  good  atlases,  but  the  text  was  exceedingly  meagre 
containing  perhaps  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  lines  about  the 
United  States,  and  the  world  outside  of  Germany  and  Western 
Europe  was  in  much  the  same  proportion.  Finally  we  were 
obliged  to  take  an  American  text  book  on  this  subject,  trans- 
late it  into  German,  and  by  permission  publish  for  our  own 
use  this  German  edition  of  an  American  text  book. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  our  schools  labor 
in  comparison  with  German  schools  may  be  considered.     In 
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the  first  place  our  pupils  have  a  much  greater  task  to  learn 
to  read  and  spell.  Professor  March  says  the  irregularities  of 
English  spelling  waste  two  or  three  years  of  the  time  of  our 
pupils  in  schools.  This  statement  is  not  so  extravagant  as  it 
sounds,  for  one  should  reflect  that  it  is  not  merely  learning 
to  spell,  that  is  made  difficult  by  these  irregularities,  but  the 
child  has  to  learn  to  read  English  almost  as  he  would  Chinese 
by  learning  each  word  by  itself.  From  large  observation,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  German  boy  will  learn  to  read 
and  spell  German  in  three  years*  time  as  well  as  an  American 
boy  with  the  same  amount  of  daily  effort  can  learn  to  read 
and  spell  English  in  four  years*  time. 

The  greater  steadiness  of  attendance  in  the  German 
schools  gives  their  teachers  a  great  advantage  over  American 
teachers.  Below  the  High  School  we  suffer  greatly  from 
irregularity  in  attendance.  Half  our  scholars  are  absent 
half  of  the  time  is  a  truth  as  to  the  general  thought,  though 
not  precisely  true  in  its  form. 

In  Germany  matters  are  very  different.  In  order  to  secure 
regular  attendance,  each  teacher  is  furnished  every  year  by 
the  local  magistrate  a  list  of  all  those  children  of  the  dis- 
trict who  have  attained  the  age  at  which  they  ought  to  attend 
his  classes.  This  list  is  called  over  every  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  all  absentees  are  noted.  If  it  is  necessary  for  a 
child  to  be  absent  for  one  or  two  days  the  teacher  may  grant 
permission,  if  for  several  days  the  clergyman  may  grant  per- 
mission, but  if  the  absence  is  to  be  for  more  than  a  week  the 
parent  must  apply  to  the  local  magistrate. 

The  compulsory  military  service  in  Prussia  is  a  wonderful 
aid  to  the  gymnasia.  As  soon  as  a  young  man  passes  six 
months  in  good  standing  in  Unter-Secunda,  i.  e.,  is  half  way 
through  the  sixth  year  in  the  gymnasium  course,  he  is  per- 
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mitted  to  substitute  one  year  of  military  service  for  the  three 
years  he  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  render ;  and,  pro- 
vided he  can  equip  and  maintain  himself,  may  take  this  one 
year  of  service  at  a  time  and  place  convenient  to  him. 

Similarly,  his  whole  opportunity  for  satisfactory  career  in 
life,  if  he  be  ambitious  or  born  in  the  higher  or  middle  cir- 
cles, depends  upon  his  gymnasium  course.  He  cannot  make 
a  prescription,  nor  take  a  fee  as  a  lawyer,  nor  enter  a  pulpit, 
nor  be  a  teacher  in  a  gymnasium,  nor  hold  an  important 
office,  nor  have  a  good  social  position,  unless  he  has  com- 
pleted with  credit  his  gymnasium  course  and  likewise  a  course 
in  the  university. 

You  see  the  tremendous  stimulus  these  things  give  the 
German  youth.  The  school  work  must  be  done.  I  need  not 
present  to  you  the  contrast  in  this  land  of  individual  rights. 
Doubtless  our  schools  as  they  are,  though  inferior  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  classicist,  are  more  nearly  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  than  the  German  gymnasia  would  be. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  it  may  be  said  that  American 
teachers  can  learn  much  from  Germany  in  the  philosophy  of 
education  and  methods  of  instruction ;  but  as  to  the  organi- 
zation of  schools  and  courses  of  study  they  must  await  pub- 
lic sentiment  before  attempting  any  radical  modifications. 

The  average  number  belonging  during  the  quarter  has 
been  13,992  pupils;  divided  between  the  several  departments 
as  follows : 

In  the  High  school,       .......  670 

In  the  grammar  schools,          .                         .            .            .           '.  4^710 

In  the  Intermediate  Schools,  ......  2,916 

In  the  Primary  Schools,           ......  5,696 

Respectfully  submitted, 
«  H.  S.  TARBELL,  Superintendent, 
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REPORT  AT  CLOSE  OF  FOURTH  QUARTER. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

The  fourth  quarterly  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  the 
current  school  year  is  herewith  presented. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  the  schools  in  two 
important  items  for  each  year  since  1871.  The  enrollment 
is  taken  from  the  records  in  my  office.  The  amounts  ex- 
pended for  salaries  and  for  supplies  are  taken  from  the 
reports  of  the  City  Auditor,  except  that  for  the  years  1887 
and  1888  the  expenditure  for  **  drawing'*  has  been  added  to 
the  expenditure  for  "books,  stationery  and  supplies,"  in 
which  for  the  previous  years  it  was  included.  The  enroll- 
ment is  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  and  the  amounts 
expended  are  for  the  financial  year  ending  September  30 ; 
but  this  variation  makes  no  essential  difference  in  the  revela- 
tions of  the  figures. 
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Year. 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
187A. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1881. 
1885. 
1884. 
1887. 
1888. 


a 

s 


8,646 
9,072 
9,165 
10,928 
11,430 
12,129 
12,800 
12,828 
12,848 
12,176 
12,874 
14,171 
15,221 
15,484 
15,835 
16,419 
16,611 


o 
o  . 

O  it 

>*£ 


$126,914  43 
136,174  63 
149,366  66 
171,465  73 
176,864  84 
181,279  65 
202,183  76 
172,510  94 
174,641  35 
174,977  50 
180,206  25 
185,101  25 
199,937  61 
208,796  24 
216,251  84 
222,055  29 
224,566  62 


I- 

J3qo 
§5 


$5,458  79 
4,110  82 
3,400  38 
4,733  48 
8,383  95 
8,266  17 
4,777  78 
2,145  94 
2,746  31 
3,178  18 
3,062  21 
2,232  94 
3,337  97 
3,942  67 
3,445  95 
4,393  95 
3,487  52 


Pkr  Capita  on 
Enrollmknt. 


a 
o 

"5 


$14  67 

15  01 

16  29 
15  69 
15  42 

14  94 

15  79 
13  44 

13  67 

14  37 
13  99 
13  06 
13  13 
13  48 
13  65 
13  52 
13  52 


Q. 

S 


$0  63 
45 
37 
43 
29 
26 
37 
16 
21 
26 
23 
15 
21 
25 
21 
2G 
21 


Several  points  will  be  at  once  noticed  upon  examining  the 
table,  one  of  which  is  that  our  schools  have  very  nearly  doubled 
in  numbers  in  the  last  seventeen  years.  This  is  a  growth 
closely  correspondent  to  that  of  the  country  at  large.  It  is 
worth  while  to  notice  that  our  schools  did  not  grow  at  all 
for  the  five  years  1 878-1 882,  inclusive.  The  remarkable  de- 
crease in  salaries  to  teachers  in  1879  ^'^^  recall  interesting 
reminiscences  to  many.  Since  that  date  the  increase  in 
enrollment  and  in  number  of  teachers  employed  (for  there 
has  been  no  important  increase  of  salaries  since  then)  have 
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constantly  maintained  the  cost  of  instruction  at  about  the 
same  figures.  An  exception  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  years 
1883  and  1884,  in  which  the  relatively  rapid  increase  of 
school  enrollment  worked  a  reduction  in  the  per  capita 
cost  of  tuition.  The  influence  of  the  superintendent, 
whether  he  be  economical  or  extravagant,  is  felt  only  indi- 
rectly upon  the  matter  of  salaries.  His  influence  comes  only 
through  the  adjustment  of  pupils  so  as  to  require  more  or 
fewer  teachers.  Upon  other  expenditures  his  influence  is 
even  less,  except  upon  the  expenditures  for  **  books,  station- 
ery and  supplies,'*  for  which  he  is  in  some  degree  accounta- 
ble. The  fluctuations  in  the  expenditures  for  the  items 
included  under  this  head  are  remarkable.  The  years  of  large 
expenditures  are  probably  years  in  which  some  unusual  out- 
lay for  music,  drawing,  library  books  or  apparatus  has  been 
made. 

When  the  years  are  taken  in  succession,  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  items  of  this  account  will  be  surprisingly 
small  to  those  who  consider  all  that  it  includes.  It  means 
books  for  4,000  pupils  who  receive  the  use  of  a  part  or  all 
their  text  books,  and  this  item  of  expenditure  is  annually 
increasing.  It  means  books  for  teachers*  use,  books  for  the 
High  School  libraries,  crayons,  erasers,  pointers,  ink,  paper 
for  examinations,  paper  for  drawing  and  cutting,  drawing 
models,  supplies  for  various  kinds  of  busy  work,  maps,  globes, 
reading  charts,  music  charts,  apparatus  of  all  kinds  ;  in  short 
all  the  things  that  arc  provided  for  the  use  of  teachers  in 
instruction  or  pupils  in  work. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  employment  of  special  teachers 
which  follows,  I  am  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  primary, 
intermediate  and  grammar  grades.  Some  things  which  I 
shall  say  would  not  be  true  if  applied   to  the  High  School. 
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A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  regular  and  special 
teachers.  Regular  teachers  have  charge  of  rooms  or  classes 
of  pupils,  while  special  teachers  go  from  room  to  room  and 
are  concerned  with  instruction  in  one  or  two  branches.  The 
tendency  in  the  one  case  is  for  the  teacher  to  become  inter- 
ested in  his  pupils;  in  the  other,  in  his  subject.  Regular 
teachers  we  must  have ;  of  special  teachers  as  few  as  prac- 
ticable should  be  employed,  for  they  add  very  rapidly  to  the 
expense  of  a  school  system  and  injure  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  Just  how  many  special  teachers  should  be 
employed,  in  what  subjects  and  in  what  grades,  are  questions 
to  be  determined  somewhat  by  theory,  but  more  by  experi- 
ence. 

The  specialist  may  be  a  teacher  or  a  supervisor.  The 
special  teacher  gives  instruction  to  pupils,  the  supervisor  to 
teachers.  The  supervisor  may  give  instruction  to  pupils,  but 
so  far  as  he  is  a  supervisor  he  does  it  for  the  teachers'  sake. 
In  this  city  we  employ  specialists  in  music,  drawing  and  sew- 
ing. In  music  our  specialists  are  both  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers; in  drawing,  both,  but  yet  more  supervisors  than  are  the 
teachers  of  music,  while  in  sewing  we  employ  special  teach- 
ers who  are  in  no  degree  supervisors.  Our  having  these 
three  classes  of  special  teachers  is»  perhaps,  in  considerable 
degree  the  result  of  chance. 

Why  do  we  not  have  special  teachers  in  penmanship  also  ? 
There  exists  a  large  sentiment  in  our  school  committee  in 
favor  of  the  employment  of  special  teachers  of  penmanship, 
and  strong  arguments  can  be  presented  therefor.  Why  not 
have  them  ?  Why  not  have,  also,  special  teachers  of  read- 
ing ?  Many  places  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  schools 
employ  a  supervisor  of  reading.  Would  it  pay  here  ?  Why 
not  have  a  supervisor  of  arithmetic,  or  better  still  employ 
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special  teachers  who  have  more  skill  and  enthusiasm  in  this 
branch  than  the  ordinary  teachers,  and  have  them  go  from 
school  to  school  giving  lessons  in  arithmetic  ?  Arithmetic  is 
an  important  study,  and  by  this  plan  the  work  would,  with- 
out doubt,  be  better  done  than  now.  Why  not  employ  spec- 
ialists to  give  all  the  instruction  and  let  the  regular  teachers 
devote  their  time  to  the  machinery  and  the  discipline  of  the 
schools  ? 

I  suppose  the  answer  that  comes  first  to  your  mind  is  that 
it  would  cost  to  much.  That  is  a  fair  answer ;  schools 
cannot  be  made  too  expensive,  even  though  they  be  made 
better.  There  are  other  answers,  also.  Schools  by  this  pro- 
cess would  not  be  made  better  in  the  long  run  and  counting 
all  things.  I  have  known  a  number  of  trials  to  be  made. 
Teachers  of  rooms  conveniently  adjoining  would  divide  up 
the  work  of  the  schools  between  them  according  to  their 
tastes  and  special  aptitudes  in  instruction.  One  would,  for 
instance,  take  all  the  reading  and  spelling,  another  the 
arithmetic,  another  the  geography  and  language,  while  the 
fourth  would  take  music,  drawing  and  penmanship.  These 
teachers  have  started  out  going  from  room  to  room  in  turn 
with  much  enthusiasm,  each  delighted  that  she  was  rid  of 
the  teaching  of  unpleasant  subjects  and  could  devote  herself 
to  what  she  liked  all  the  day  long.  I  have  never  known 
these  schemes  to  continue  long.  The  pupils  tire  of  it. 
They  seem  to  belong  to  no  one.  The  teacher  finds  that  she 
does  not  know  her  pupils  and  cannot  keep  up  the  discipline. 
Each  teacher  will  take  some  main  subject  and  one  or  more 
minor  subjects  to  fill  out  her  time,  and  the  minor  subjects 
will  be  neglected.  One  teacher  of  an  exacting,  imperious 
style  demands  and  gets  more  than  her  share  of  the  work  of 
the  pupils.     The  recitation  hour,  and  not  the  study  hour. 
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receivesattention,  the  pupils  are  not  taught  how  to  study ; 
and,  finally,  a  state  of  demoralization  more  or  less  complete 
ensues.  That  is  the  special  teacher's  plan  carried  to  its  fullest 
extent. 

But  if  we  do  not  go  so  far,  if  we  leave  the  regular  teacher 
in  the  room  and  let  the  special  teacher  come  in  and  give 
instruction,  what  then  ?  Well,  then  we  are  paying  two 
teachers  to  do  the  work  of  one,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  work  of 
the  regular  teacher  cannot  have  full  value  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. She  may  keep  the  room  in  order,  as  she  prob- 
ably has  to  do,  for  the  special  teacher ;  she  may  do  something 
with  her  records  or  papers  to  be  marked.  If  it  be  a  super- 
visor, and  not  simply  a  special  teacher,  who  interrupts  the 
order  of  her  work,  she  may  learn  enough  by  observing  the 
supervisor's  work  to  enable  her  to  take  the  work  on  this 
topic  until  the  next  coming  of  the  supervisor.  In  this  case 
it  is  what  the  regular  teacher  learns  that  constitutes  the  jus- 
tification for  the  supervisor's  work. 

The  breaking  of  programmes  and  the  interruption  of  work 
from  the  coming  of  the  special  teacher  is  also  a  distinct  loss 
and  particularly  if  this  teacher  be  not  punctual. 

Our  best  teachers  —  those  who  appreciate  their  work,  and 
want  to  be  at  it  —  feel  very  seriously  the  loss  of  time  and 
contact  with  pupils  which  comes  from  the  intrusion  of  these 
official  interrupters.  ^  When  a  special  teacher  of  music,  a 
special  teacher  of  drawing,  a  special  teacher  of  sewing,  a 
supervising  principal,  have  each  taken  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes  of  a  teacher's  time,  and  then  the  superintendent 
comes  round,  the  teacher  groans  in  spirit,  though  she  may 
wreath  her  face  in  smiles. 

Fortunately  this  does  not  all  happen  every  day,  but  when- 
ever any  one  of  these  interruptions  does  occur  there  is  a  dis- 
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tinct  and  definite  loss,  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  unless 
there  be  a  greater  counterbalancing  gain. 

What  shall  we  do  about  special  teachers,  then  ?  We  ought 
not  to  employ  them  in  any  case  where  the  regular  teachers 
can  do  the  work  fairly  well. 

Music  is  a  subject  best  taught  by  special  teachers.  All 
cannot  sing,  and  though  all  can  do  something  at  teaching 
singing,  if  they  have  the  teaching  power,  yet  the  inspiration 
of  a  good  illustration  from  a  competent  specialist  is  of  great 
importance.  This  work  our  regular  teachers  cannot  so  well 
do.  Our  results  in  music  are  something  to  be  proud  of. 
Something  of  which  the  city  is  proud.  We  have  four  spe- 
cial teachers  of  music,  who  are  competent,  faithful  and  agree- 
able. I  hope  there  may  come  no  break  in  this  work.  I  do 
not  think  there  will. 

In  drawing  we  are  really  working  a  new  field.  Our  teach- 
ers have  not  been  trained  in  drawing  as  we  desire  to  have 
them  teach  it. 

There  is  no  school  subject  which  is  so  wholly  new,  which 
is  changing  so  rapidly,  which  requires  so  much  effort  to  keep 
up  with  modern  thought  in  as  drawing.  It,  with  its  cognate 
branches,  and  especially  with  manual  training,  which,  below 
the  higher  grammar  classes,  at  least,  must  combine  with  the 
drawing,  is  really  absorbing  a  large  portion  of  the  progres- 
sive educational  thought  of  the  last  few  years.  No  body  of 
teachers  can  be  expected  to  teach  drawing  in  these  days 
without  a  leader. 

It  is  next  to  the  "Throe  R's,'*  the  important  branch  in  the 
school  curricculum.  We  are  doing  well  in  this  work,  partic- 
ularly in  the  lower  grades,  but  have  not  help  enough  for  the 
great  task  of  showing  all  our  teachers  how  drawing  should 
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be  taught  in  the  year   1889.     We  need  special  work  here 
more  than  in  music  or  anything  else. 

We  have  four  teachers  of  music,  which  are  none  too  many. 
Drawing  requires  special  instruction  even  more  than  music. 
We  have  two  special  teachers  in  drawing;  we  need  four, 
though  I  would  be  content  with  three. 

Nine-tenths  of  our  teachers  come  from  the  girls'  depart- 
ment of  our  High  School.  We  teach  music  here  but  not 
drawing.  It  will  on  the  average  be  five  years  from  the  time 
a  young  lady  leaves  grammar  school  before  she  will  be  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher.  She  does  not  take  drawing  in  the  High 
School,  and  becomes  a  teacher  with  her  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing five  years  behind  the  times,  which  means  a  good  deal  in 
these  days  of  development  of  this  subject.  She  has  had  five 
years  in  which  to  forget  what  she  did  know.  Pupils  now  go 
further  and  know  more  of  this  branch  than  they  did  five 
years  ago,  and  five  years  hence  they  will  be  farther  still.  In 
short,  it  follows  that  if  our  new  teacher  gets  into  a  grammar 
grade  she  knows  less  about  this  subject  than  her  pupils,  and 
as  to  methods  in  lower  grades  she  has  never  had  any  instruc- 
tion. This  makes  the  work  in  drawing  difficult.  Only  by 
special  teachers  can  we  uplift  it.  Could  we  teach  drawing 
to  the  young  ladies  in  the  High  School  who  are  to  become 
our  teachers  we  would  reach  our  difficulties  largely  at  their 
source.  It  is  an  imputation  on  our  business  sense  that  we 
work  so  expensively  when  we  might  work  so  much  more 
effectively. 

In  reference  to  sewing,  the  plan  th^t  has  been  pursued  for, 

perhaps,  a  score  of  years,  is  to  employ  special  teachers  to 

give   lessons   in    sewing   to   the   girls   of   the   intermediate 

schools ;  that  is,  during  their  fourth  and  fifth  school  years. 

The  girls  of  two  intermediate  school  rooms  are   gathered  in 
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one  of  them,  and  the  boys  of  these  rooms  in  the  other.  One 
of  the  regular  teachers  takes  charge  of  the  boys,  and  the 
other  the  girls,  while  the  sewing  teacher  gives  a  lessons  of 
forty  to  forty-five  minutes  to  the  girls  of  the  two  rooms 
assembled  in  one.  The  sewing  teacher  sits  on  the  platform, 
and  the  girls,  one  at  a  time,  come  up  to  her,  show  her  their 
work,  and  receive  her  directions.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
the  teacher  of  sewing  goes  to  another  building  and  repeats 
the  same  operation,  or  goes  home  if  her  programme  is  com- 
pleted. 

Three  such  teachers  are  employed  at  a  salary  of  ^500 
each.  One  of  these  teachers  gives  17  such  lessons  per  week, 
one  16,  and  one  11,  making  44  lessons  per  week  in  all  the 
schools.  This  means  that  two  of  the  teachers  spend  twelve 
hours  per  week  each  in  the  schools,  and  one  of  them  eight, 
making  thirty-two  in  all.  Of  course  the  time  spent  in  going 
from  one  school  to  another  in  the  same  half  day  ought  to  be 
added  to  this  if  we  estimate  the  time  that  these  teachers 
spend  at  their  work,  but  not  if  we  are  estimating  the  time  it 
would  take  the  regular  teachers  to  do  the  same  work. 

I  present  no  argument  as  to  the  utility  of  sewing,  or  the 
importance  of  teaching  it  in  our  schools.  I  assume  that  we 
shall  continue  to  teach  sewing,  and  simply  raise  the  question 
how  is  it  best  to  do  this  ?  My  judgment  inclines  to  the  em- 
ployment of  but  one  special  teacher  of  sewing,  who  shall  be 
in  part  a  supervisor  of  this  branch.  We  have  seen  that  there 
are  thirty-two  hours  per  week  in  the  aggregate  devoted  to 
sewing.  If  a  special  teacher  spends  sixteen  hours  out  of 
twenty-five  hours  of  session  per  week  she  would  be  able  to 
teach  each  class  in  the  city  once  in  two  weeks,  and  the  regu- 
lar teacher  might  duplicate  this  lesson  on  the  alternate 
weeks.     To  test  the  feasibility  of   this,  and  to  make  sure 
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that  there  are  no  difficulties  of  time  and  place  lurking  in  the 
way,  I  have  made  a  programme  for  one  supervisor  for  this 
work  by  schools,  rooms  and  hours,  and  find  it  can  be  readily 
done. 

I  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  preposterously  large  amount 
of  supervision  or  special  instruction  ;  but  it  is  not  convenient 
to  make  it  less,  and  I  wish  the  work  in  sewing  to  be  done 
better  rather  than  worse. 

Our  regular  teachers  give  seven  to  nine  lessons  in  draw- 
ing, and  the  special  teacher  gives  the  eighth,  ninth  or  tenth. 
Our  teachers  are  better  able  to  teach  sewing  than  they  are 
to  teach  drawing,  and  with  four  times  the  help  they  ought  to 
get  along. 

The  committee  on  qualifications  asked  nearly  every  candi- 
date for  the  approved  list  from  the  present  graduating  class 
of  the  High  School  if  she  could  teach  sewing,  and  every  one 
asked  affirmed  confidently  that  she  could,  while  several  mod- 
estly doubted  their  ability  to  teach  drawing  or  singing,  and 
this  becoming  modesty  was  set  down  to  their  credit  by  the 
committee. 

The  work  in  sewing  should  be  rendered  systematic,  uni- 
form and  progressive.  One  special  teacher  giving  thought 
to  method,  as  she  must  if  she  is  to  show  others  how  to  take 
up  the  work,  will  develop  the  teaching  to  a  system  that  three 
teachers,  working  each  by  herself,  and  doing  all  the  work  in 
the  schools  which  she  visits,  would  never  do.  Besides,  I 
think  the  work  in  sewing  had  better  be  extended.  It  should 
begin  one  year  earlier  than  now,  giving  one  lesson  per  week 
for  at  least  three  years.  To  do  this  by  the  present  plan 
would  require  six  special  teachers,  while  our  supervisor  of 
sewing  would  readily  do  this  after  the  first  year  of  the  work. 

The  contests  for  the  medals  to  be  given  to  the  graduating 
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classes  of  the  High  School  took  place,  as  last  year,  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  exhibition.  The  medals  were 
awarded  to  Edna  C.  Greene,  girls'  department ;  Thomas  H. 
Rothwell,  classical  department ;  Edward  V.  Luther,  English 
and  scientific  department. 

In  the  grammar  schools  awards  were  made  at  special  exer- 
cises held  upon  the  last  Friday  of  the  third  quarter.  This 
war  each  of  the  larger  grammar  schools  received  two  medals, 
one  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  reader  among  the  boys,  and 
the  other  to  the  best  reader  among  the  girls  of  the  graduat- 
ing class.  Medals  were  obtained  by  James  A.  Pratt  and 
Bertha  S.  White,  Thayer  street ;  William  Clark  Chambers 
and  Mar)'  Francis  Addeman,  Doyle  avenue ;  W.  Fred  Jones 
and  Nellie  A.  Lindroth,  Candace  street ;  Henrietta  L.  M.  H. 
Haas,  Branch  avenue ;  William  E.  Peck  and  Grace  E.  Brady, 
Point  street ;  Charles  Henry  Tabor  and  Susan  Evelyn  WTiite, 
Oxford  street ;  Arthur  H.  Allen  and  Florence  E.  Hopkins, 
Elmwood ;  Edward  C.  Lakey  and  Blanche  M.  Shaw,  Bridg- 
ham ;  Clarence  A.  Ryan  and  Margaret  J.  McLellan,  Federal 
street ;  Eben  E.  H.  Hoadlev  and  Ida  M.  Fiske,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant. 

The  enrollment  for  the  past  quarter  has  been  : 

In  the  Hiifh  School 66^ 

Grammar  schools 4«750 

Intermediate  schools 3«'75 

Primary  schools.           ....  ^<954 


Total  enrollment 1 5*544 

For  further  statistics  see  reports  and  tables. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  SuferintendtHt 


REPORT  ON  EVENING   SCHOOLS. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  report  that  they  es- 
tablished eleven  evening  schools,  most  of  which  were  located 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  changes  being  in  Olneyville, 
from  Unity  Hall  to  the  vestry  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  ; 
in  the  third  ward,  from  the  West  River  street  school  house 
to  Hedley  Hall,  Charles  street,  and  in  the  first  ward  from 
Earl  Hall  to  th^East  street  school  house. 

The  last  two  changes,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
were  decidedly  beneficial.  The  change  in  Olneyville  was  a 
disadvantage,  bringing  the  school  nearer  the  Harrison  street 
school  than  they  deemed  best,  but  it  was  the  only  place  an- 
swering the  requirements  which  could  be  secured. 

The  attendance  was  unusually  large.  The  schools  opened 
with  131  teachers,  11  principals  and  a  visiting  principal. 

Below  will  be  found  a  table  showing  more  fully  than  ever 
before  who  came  to  the  evening  schools,  and  how  they  were 
cared  for : 
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With  very  few  exceptions  the  evening  school  pupils  are 
employed  in  the  various  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries in  and  around  the  city ;  all  the  younger  portion  of 
them  also  fall  within  the  class  designed  to  be  benefited  by 
the  statute  compelling  twelve  weeks  attendance  at  some  day 
school  in  each  year. 

Your  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  education  given  to 
pupils  in  the  evening  schools  is  more  beneficial  to  them  than 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  receive  in  twelve  weeks  attendance 
in  a  graded  school,  even  if  they  were  compelled  to  go  to 
such  school  twelve  weeks,  which  is  not  the  fact ;  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  schools  are  doing  good  work  and  filling  a 
want  in  the  community,  and  recommend  that  they  be  liber- 
ally supported. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  term  of  1888-89,  about  1,300 
pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attended  the  evening  schools 
and  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  adults.  In  most  of  the 
schools  these  young  men  and  women  were  crowded  into 
seats  that  were  too  small  for  them,  and  which  they  were 
allowed  to  use  only  because  they  were  considered  unfit  to  be 
used  in  the  day  schools.  In  several  cases  the  rooms  they 
were  obliged  to  occupy  were  low  studded,  poorly  heated,  in. 
sufficiently  lighted  (two  of  them  being  provided  only  with  oil 
lamps  of  the  poorest  quality),  badly  ventilated,  if  at  all,  and 
in  almost  every  case  with  no  provision  for  laying  aside  their 
outer  garments,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  these  three 
thousand  men,  women  and  children,  night  after  night,  en- 
deavored to  obtain  the  rudiments  of  an  education  impossible 
for  them  to  obtain  otherwise,  while  in  some  of  the  city  build- 
ings, in  the  very  localities  where  the  schools  are  most  needed, 
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are  large  aad  airy  halls  that  with  little  expense  cx>iild  be 
utilized  for  this  purp&se,  th-*i5  giving  better  accommodations 
at  iess  expecse  to  the  city. 

The  schools  this  vear,  owi::^  to  the  national  election,  did 
not  open  to  November  12th.  By  the  prompt  discharge  of 
teachers  and  most  rigid  economy  in  the  nimishing  of  sup- 
plies and  selection  of  buildings,  the  schools  were  continued 
until  March  22d.  thus  making  a  term  of  nineteen  weeks,  as 
compared  with  eighteen  weeks  for  nine  schools  and  thirteen 
weeks  for  two  schools  last  year,  and  a  term  of  seventeen 
weeks  for  eleven  schools  the  prexious  five  ycars. 

Heretofore  the  term  of  the  evening  schools  has  com- 
menced some  time  in  October  or  November,  according  to 
circumstances  and  the  discretion  of  the  Evening  School 
Committee :  this,  in  their  opinion,  could  be  changed  to  ad\'an- 
tage.  They  think  that  it  should  commence  the  second  Mon- 
dav  in  October  and  continue  until  the  Lenten  season,  with  a 
vacation  of  one  week  at  Christmas.  This  would  make  the 
term  about  twentv-two  weeks  in  :en:r:h.  and  would,  without 
dcubt,  make  the  schools  much  more  beneficial  than  they  are 
at  present.  Long  terms  have  been  found  impracticable  in 
dav  schools,  and  the  same  reasons  which  make  them  so  are 
true  of  evenins:  schools  also.  When  it  is  found  imoossible  to 
keep  up  the  attendance  in  a  day  school  for  a  long  term,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  do  so  in  an  evening  sch'X)i ;  and,  again, 
your  committee  found,  without  exception,  that  the  best  work 
was  being  done  in  the  latter  part  oc  the  term. 

The  appropriation  for  evening  schools  for  several  years 
past  has  been  §15,000  and  last  year  was  $16,000.  There 
has  been  no  increase  until  last  year  in  the  appropriation,  not- 
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withstanding  the  continued  increase  in  schools,  number  of 
pupils  and  expenses.  This  sum  is  wholly  inadequate  to  run 
the  schools  the  full  term. 

Last  year  the  appropriation  was  nominally  increased 
$i,ooo,  but  really  not  at  all ;  for  the  committee  were  obliged 
to  pay  $500  rent  for  a  building  in  a  locality  where  previously 
they  had  used  without  cost  for  rent  a  city  building;  they  also 
have  been  obliged  to  furnish  supplies  from  the  appropriation, 
which  had  hitherto  been  furnished,  and  properly  so,  out  of 
the  general  school  appropriation.  And,  furthermore,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  heating  city  buildings  which 
were  being  used  by  the  city  for  other  purposes,  and  which 
for  those  purposes  were  already  heated,  so  that  nearly  all  of 
the  $1,000  was  used  to  defray  expenses  heretofore  borne  by 
other  departments. 

Next  year  the  committee  will  have,  in  addition  to  the 
schools  now  established,  another  school  lately  erected  for 
evening  school  purposes  at  the  corner  of  Atwell's  and  Acad- 
emy avenues,  which  is  right  in  the  centre  of  a  field  without 
evening  school  facilities.  In  order  to  open  this  school  with- 
out closing  some  of  those  already  existing,  and  which  are 
greatly  needed  in  their  present  locations,  pay  the  increased 
rents,  furnish  supplies,  and  run  the  schools  the  length  of 
time  suggested,  your  committee  recommend  that  the  appro- 
priation be  increased  $2,000,  and  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the   School  Committee  be  and  she  is 
hereby  directed  to  make  application   to  the  City  Council  for  authority  to 
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establish  twelve  ordinary  evening  schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  twenty-two  weeks,  and  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $18,000. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  W.  CASE, 

CAat'nnafL 


I.  H.  SouTHWiCK,  Secretary, 
G.  E.  Whittemore, 
Wm.  H.  T.  Mosley, 
Orsmus  a.  Taft, 
Albert  F.  Blaisdell, 
Richard  McGuy, 

Committee  on  Evening  Schools. 


HIGH    SCHOOL    REPORTS. 


ENGLISH    AND    SCIENTIFIC    DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

The  work  of  the  English  and  Scientific  Department  of  the 
High  School  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year  with- 
out much  change,  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The 
same  teachers  have  been  in  charge  of  the  various  classes  and 
subjects.     A  few  changes  in  the  studies  are  noted  below. 

The  whole  number  of  names  registered  in  this  department 
for  the  year  is  173.  Twenty-two  boys  completed  the  course 
and  received  diplomas  on  the  26th  instant.  This  is  25  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  who  have  at  any  time  been  con- 
nected with  the  class.  The  percentage  is  10  greater  than  for 
the  previous  ten  years,  and  8  greater  than  for  the  previous 
five  years,  as  posted  by  me  last  year.  This  percentage  is 
largely  affected  by  two  elements  : 

1.  The  large  number  of  boys  —  some  of  them  very  good 
scholars — who  enter  the  department  with  no  intention  of 
completing  the  course,  and  who  simply  remain  in  the  school 
till  they  can  find  satisfactory  employment. 

2.  Boys  whose  preparation  or  natural  ability  is  such  that 
they  are  not  able  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily,  and  who, 
therefore,  soon  leave  the  school. 

These  two  classes  of  persons  swell  largely  the  number 
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entering,  without  adding  to  the  number  graduating,  but 
most  of  these  boys  receive  some  training  which  will  be  of 
semce  to  them  in  after  life. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  text-book  in  Book-keep- 
ing, and  that  subject  is  now  completed  during  the  first  year 
of  the  course,  instead  of  occupying  a  portion  of  the  second 
year,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  This  change  was  desirable 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  boys  who  enter  this  de- 
partment of  the  school  with  the  expectation  of  remaining 
only  one  year,  but  who  desire  to  complete  the  course  in  Book- 
keeping before  they  leave  the  school. 

Welsh's  "English  Composition'*  has  also  been  introduced 
during  the  past  year  in  place  of  the  study  of  former  English 
Grammar ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  now  able  to  judge,  the 
results  are  satisfactory. 

As  this  department  is  designed  to  fit  boys  for  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  and  mechanical  pursuits,  here,  if  anywhere, 
the  practical  training  is  needed  which  will  fit  them  for  busi- 
ness life.  The  desirability  of  manual  training  was  mentioned 
in  last  year's  report.  The  interest  in  drawing  is  increasing, 
and  its  good  results  are  apparent.  Laborator)^  work  in 
Chemistry  has  been  pursued  for  eleven  years.  During  the 
just  year  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  electrical  measure- 
ments, as  a  further  extension  of  the  laborator)-  method.  It 
IS  impossible  for  us,  with  our  present  facilities,  to  adopt  this 
methiHl  for  all  parts  of  Physics;  but  it  is  hoped  that  some 
pii^ision  may  be  made  for  it  in  the  near  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  W.  HOYT, 

Principal, 
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CLASSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

The  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment during  the  year  1888-9  ^^s  158,  a  few  more  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  class  that 
graduated  in  1888  entered  Brown  University,  while  two 
entered  Boston  University,  one  Harvard,  one  Vassar  College 
and  one  Amherst.  The  latter  shared  with  a  pupil  from 
another  school  the  prize  for  the  best  examination  upon  all 
the  subjects  for  admission,  thus  winning  honor  for  our  school 
i  n  another  college.  The  pupils  who  entered  Brown  Univer- 
sity took,  as  in  the  few  years  past,  the  greater  part  of  the 
prizes  in  the  special  examinations.  While  this  is  gratifying 
to  teachers,  pleasing  to  friends,  and  increases  the  reputation 
of  the  school,  the  chief  work  of  instruction  does  not  consist 
in  fitting  prize  scholars.  Great  natural  ability  can  get  on 
very  well  with  but  little  guidance,  and  where  it  is  lacking,  it 
is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  teacher.  The 
true  work  of  a  school  is  found  in  bringing  the  average  scholar 
on  well  in  his  work,  in  awakening  the  thoughtless  and  indif- 
ferent to  intellectual  activity,  and  in  directing  the  powers  of 
the  bright  but  wayward  ones  in  the  true  course.  Therefore, 
the  fact  that  all  but  one  of  the  former  pupils  of  this  school 
whose  names  appeared  as  graduates  at  the  recent  Commence- 
ment of  Brown  University  were  in  the  three  grades  of  honor, 
attests  better  the  character  of  the  work  of  our  school  than 
the  taking  of  all  the  prizes  at  an  admission  examination. 
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During  the  year  the  Commission  of  New  England  Colleges 
has  come  to  an  agreement  upon  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion in  English.  This  decision  has  been  brought  about  by, 
and  has  also  contributed  to,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  upon 
the  subject  of  teaching  English  in  our  preparatory  schools. 
The  discussion  is  wholesome  and  practical.  For  while  it  is 
true  that  the  translation  of  the  foreign  languages  and  espec- 
ially of  the  ancient  ones  furnishes  practice  in  the  use  of 
English  and  an  enlargement  of  the  English  vocabulary,  and 
while  the  recitations  to  any  thorough  teacher  are  a  daily 
exercise  in  English,  it  is  obvious  that  a  systematic  study  of 
the  art  of  composition  and  the  careful  reading  of  models  of 
the  various  kinds  of  style  are  of  the  greatest  value.  It  is  a 
mark  of  progress  of  the  times  that  that  which  belonged  to 
the  college  course  is  forcing  its  way  down  into  the  prepara- 
tory departments,  and  that  English  is  taking  its  place  beside 
the  Latin  and  Greek  in  our  secondary  schools.  At  present 
the  schools  of  the  country  vary  more  in  their  methods  of 
teaching  English  than  in  those  of  any  other  study,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  better  day  is  dawning  and  that  the  course 
of  study  will  soon  be  as  definite  and  well-established  as  that 
of  the  classics.  In  this  new  movement  it  is  believed  that 
our  school  has  not  been  behind,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  by  another  annual  report  gratifying  results  of  new 
methods  will  be  announced. 

At  the  last  Commencement  of  Brown  University  the  plans 
were  shown  for  a  new  building  to  be  devoted  to  physical 
science.  This  building,  Wilson  Hall,  the  gift  of  a  late  citi- 
zen of  this  State,  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  It  is  ex- 
f>ected  that  this  physical  laboratory  will  meet  a  long  felt 
want  by  furnishing,  in  connection  with  the  other  studies  of 
the  college,  the  kind  of  education  that  is  desired  by  young 
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men  who  intend  to  engage  in  the  varied  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  our  State.  We  have  sent  a  few,  year  by  year,  to 
the  philosophical  and  scientific  course  in  the  college,  who 
graduate  from  the  Classical  Department  in  what  is  called  the 
Latin  course.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  University 
shall  furnish  as  ample  facilities  for  scientific  studies  as  it 
does  now  in  language  and  literature,  the  number  of  pupils 
who  desire  to  pursue  the  Latin  course,  taking  in  the  place  of 
Greek  the  elements  of  some  science,  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  course  of  study  will  be  one  of  great  value  and 
will  prepare  the  student  to  receive  the  culture  that  comes 
from  the  instruction  of  the  professors  in  one  of  the  ancient 
languages  in  the  college,  while  giving  the  larger  part  of  the. 
time  to  those  scientific  studies  that  will  prepare  more  directly 
for  the  chosen  pursuit  in  life.  In  a  State  like  ours,  whose 
prosperity  depends  so  largely  upon  the  success  of  its  indus- 
tries, the  attention  of  young  men  should  be  called  to  these 
opportunities. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  earnest  and  pleasant 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  pupils  have  endeavored  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  an  orderly  manner  so  that  the  work  of 
discipline  has  been  comparatively  light.  I  have  to  return 
thanks  to  my  assistants  for  their  thorough,  faithful  work  and 
hearty  cooperation  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  school 
worthy  of  the  city,  by  whose  liberality  it  is  supported,  and 
second  to  no  school  of  its  kind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

VVM.  T.  PECK, 

PrincipaL 
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TEACHER     OF     INDUSTRIAL     DRAWING. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

The  year's  work  of  the  Industrial  Drawing  Class  of  the 
High  School,  while  still  considerably  below  the  standard  I  had 
hoped  to  reach,  may,  I  think,  be  considered  as  fair.  I  am 
sure  that  the  work  has  been  more  thorough  than  in  classes 
of  equal  grade  in  many  cities  that  I  have  been  able  to  hear 
from  during  the  past  year.  I  am,  however,  forced  to  believe 
that  while  the  course  in  drawing  is  limited  to  two  years,  and 
made  elective  during  that  time,  but  little  or  no  time  can  be 
spent  in  any  general  freehand  study,  and  that  the  course  must 
be  considered  as  strictly  a  technical  one.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  instrumental  drawing  only,  but  such  as  shall  have  for 
its  aim  the  graphic  interpretation  of  mechanical  ideas, 
whether  through  the  medium  of  freehand  or  instrument 
work.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  eventually  be  considered 
advisable  to  make  this  department  a  regular  part  of  High 
School  work,  at  which  time  I  should  anticipate  a  much 
broader  course.  The  necessity  for  a  text-book  for  this  spe- 
cial class  of  students,  has  led  me  to  prepare  one  which  will 
be  ready  in  September,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  the  means  of 
our  doing  much  better  work. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  past 
year  is  as  follows : 


FIRST    TERM.            SECOND   TERM 

Elementary, 

....                2o 

21 

Advanced, 

21 

20 

Total, 

49 

Respectfully  submitted. 

41 

GARDNER 

C. 

ANTHONY. 
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REPORT     OF     SUPERVISOR     OF     DRAWING. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

The  general  course  in  drawing  has  been,  in  the  main,  the 
same  as  last  year. 

In  February  the  work  of  the  eighth  grammar  grade  be- 
came a  part  of  the  intermediate  course,  and  in  place  of  book 
8,  used  in  higher  grammar  grades,  drawing  boards  with  pads 
attached,  T  squares  and  triangles  were  substituted  with  no 
greater  expense.  The  result  is  the  mechanical  work  in  draw- 
ing is  now  based  upon  the  principles  followed  by  the  exper- 
ienced draughtsman. 

The  geometrical  solids  furnished  the  grammar  grades  have 
been  of  great  value  as  models  in  mechanical  and  freehand 
drawing,  thus  the  criticism,  justly  made,  that  the  pupils 
studying  drawing  for  the  entire  school  life  were  unable  to 
express  the  facts  or  appearance  of  the  simplest  objects  can 
be  refuted  by  more  practical  and  less  theoretical  work  in  the 
future. 

Progress  is  apparent,  but  our  outlook,  from  the  standpoint 
of  other  cities,  is  far  below  the  average,  and  this  must  of 
necessity  be  the  place  our  city  holds  in  this  line  of  work 
until  some  better  means  are  provided  for  the  training,  in  the 
rudiments  of  industrial  education,  of  those  who  assume  the 
responsibility  of  teaching. 

The  pupil  teachers  come  to  us  without  previous  training 
and  without  understanding  the  relation  of  drawing  to  educa- 
tion ;  during  their  short  stay  with  the  critic  teacher  they  do 
more  or  less  substitute  work.     Their  lack  of  knowledge  of 
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the  subject  places  them  at  an  embarrassing  disadvantage  and 

• 

generally  results  in  the  teaching  of  wrong  principles.  They 
should  have,  in  justice  to  themselves  and  the  schools  they 
are  to  care  for,  a  thorough  and  systematic  course  in  drawing 
enabling  them  to  see  the  object,  the  principles  involved  and 
the  methods  of  imparting  instruction. 

Books  on  art  are  needed  for  teachers-  and  pupils ;  these 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  teachers'  library  and  the 
libraries  of  the  various  schools. 

The  study  of  Historic  Ornament,  yet  untouched  in  our 
schools,  in  connection  with  history  and  supplementary  read- 
ing and  the  drawing  of  the  same  from  casts  rather  than  flat 
copies,  is  an  avenue  rich  in  beauty  and  wealth  of  learning, 
which  all  would  hail  with  pleasure.  I  trust  a  beginning  in 
this  direction  may  be  made  another  year,  and  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  interested  to  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  Journal  of  Education,  June  27,  1889. 

Lessons  on  plant  form,  as  suggested  by  the  critic  teachers 
early  in  the  year,  I  have  seen  given  in  other  New  England 
cities  with  gratifying  results,  and  I  think  if  this  suggestion 
could  be  systematically  carried  out  equally  good  work  could 
be  shown  here. 

It  would  also  be  a  saving  of  time  if  botany,  as  taught  in 
the  higher  grades,  was  incorporated  into  the  work  in  draw- 
ing during  the  spring. 

No  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  teach  color ;  the 
atrocious  combinations  made  by  the  children  in  colored  paper 
are  sufficient  proof  that  some  thought  should  be  given  to 
this  subject. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  of  drawing  has  been  class  in- 
struction during  their  visits  to  the  several  schools,  thus  ena- 
bling the  regular  teachers  to  become  familiar  with  the  meth- 
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ods  of  instruction,  but,  I  think,  after  two  and  a  half  years  of 
this  work  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  if  their  work  is 
in  part  made  supervisory. 

While  my  report  points  more  especially  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  work  in  the  future,  I  am  not  unmindful  that  the 
results  already  obtained  have  been  achieved  by  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  regular  teacher  and  the  hearty  cooperation  and 
untiring  energy  of  the  assistant  teacher,  Miss  Coolcy. 

You  have  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  support  which 
you  have  always  given. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ABBIE  M.  WHITE, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
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Number  of  rooms  used  for  recitation  only  : 

Primary  and  intermediate, 

14 

Grammar,            ..... 

13 

High,      ...... 

IS 

Number  of  different  school  buildings  : 

! 

Primary  and  intermediate. 

40 

Primary,              ..... 

I 

Intermediate,      ..... 

4 

Grammar  only,               .... 

13 

High,        ...... 

I 

Number  of  teachers,  June  28,  1889,  including  principals  :           375 

Males,      ...... 

23 

Females,             ..... 

352 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled. 

.       20,595 

Males,     ...... 

•       10,394 

Females,              ..... 

10,201 

Average  daily  attendance,    .... 

I2,86a9 

Males,      ...... 

6,499.4 

Females  ...... 

6,361.5 

• 

Salaries : 

Superintendent,              .            ,            .            . 

.      $3»500 

Principals  of  high  school,         .             .      $2,500,  $2,100,  1,800 

Assistants  in  high  school, 

$  1 ,900  to  600 

Principals  of  grammar  schools.     Males, 

$1,900 

Females,              ..... 

700 

Assistants  in  grammar  schools.     First, 

700 

Second,    ...... 

625 

Other,      ...... 

575 

Principals  of  intermediate  schools,     . 

550 

Assistants,           ..... 

$525.  450 

Principals  of  primary  schools, 

Si5 

Assistants,           ..... 

$5«)»  $45o»  350 

Pupil  teachers,    ..... 

200 

Teachers  in  evening  schools.     Principals,  per 

evening,          2  00 

Assistants,  per  evening. 

I  00 

Special  teachers  of  music.     One, 

1,700 

Three,  each,             .... 

700 

Special  teacher  of  French, 

600- 
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Three  teachers  of  sewing,  each,                       .            .  $500 

Teacher  of  drawing,      .....  1,300 

Assistant  teacher  of  drawing,              .            .  700 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  teachers'  salaries,            .....  $223,591  00 

sites,  buildings  and  furniture,               .            .            .  67,737  31 

repairs,     .......  28,760  78 

fuel  and  care  of  buildings,         ....  3^*797  68 

evening  schools,             .....  ^5*863  36 

supervision,        ......  5>499  9^ 

books  and  stationery,    .....  5>20i   z8 

miscellaneous  expenses,             .            .            .            .  '     2,025  52 

Total,            ......  $381,466  81 
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The  Schoo^l  Census  for  certain  previous  years 

HAS    BEEN : 


1885...; 5,195 

1855 0,217 

1879 17,684 

1880 10,108 

1881 10,819 

1882 21,300 

1888 K , 22,092 


1884 21,676 

1885 22^15 

1886 22,818 

1887 28491 

1888 r 23,054 

1880 22,047 


The  School  Census  by  Wards,   1889. 


Children  of  School  Age,  (5  to  15  Ykaks.) 

WARDS. 

BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

total. 

J 

1,040 

1,005 

1,666 

401 

861 

1,337 

1,026 

050 

1,200 

1,861 

1,140 

1,140 

1.727 

411 

866 

1,184 

1,067 

067 

1,202 

1.810 

.  2.108 

IT 

2,236 

Ill 

3,892 

TV 

812 

V 

1,727 

VI 

2,621 

VII 

2,063 

VIII 

1,007 

ix 

2,411 

T 

3,661 

Total  city 

11,444 

11,603 

22,047 

SCHOOL    STATISTICS. 
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A  Table  showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  for  certain  previous  years. 


1836 1,466 

1885 5,780 

1870 11,240 

1860 11,420 

1881 12.108 

1883 12,687 

1883 13,140 


1884 13,338 

1885 14,136 

1886 14,687 

1887 15,506 

1888 14,634 

1880 14,860 


A  Table  showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  by  Wards  for  1889. 


WARDS. 

BOYS. 

OIRI^. 

TOTAL. 

I 

501 
761 
812 
297 
618 

1,081 
703 
582 
768 

1,318 

511 
762 
701 
279 
610 
986 
837 
564 
776 
1,241 

1,102 

1,518 
1,608 

II 

Ill 

IV 

576 

V 

VI  

1,288 
1,950 
1.630 

VII 

VIII 

1,146 

IX 

1,543 

X 

8,550 

City 

7,564 

7,886 

14,850 
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A   Table  showing  the   Attendance   in   the   Catholic 
Schools  for  certain  previous  years. 


1836 

1856 006 

1879 2,676 

1880 2,7fi9 

1881 2,7*2 

1882 2.888 

1883 3,197 


1884 J,H7 

1885 3.980 

1886 8.M7 

1887 S.li8 

1888  .8.29» 

1889 3.iiB 


A   Table  showing  the   Attendance    in  the  Catholic 

Schools  by  Wards  for  1889. 


WARDS. 

BOYS. 

GIKLS. 

TOTAL. 

I 

183 

64 

532 

65 

• 

143 
139 
32 
166 
111 
123 

3H6 
105 
678 

76 
165 
105 

25 
183 

99 
124 

508 

II 

109 

Ill 

1,110 

IV 

141 

V 

308 

VI 

244 

VII 

57 

VIII 

349 

IX 

210 

X 

247 

Citv 

1,558 

1,845 

3,408 
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A  Table  showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Private 
Schools  for  certain  previous  years. 


1835 3,135 

1855 660 

1871> WO 

1880 WV 

1881 857 

1882 861 

1883 WO 


1884 ■ 89V 

1885 02tf 

1886 7S4 

1887 766 

1888 688 

1889 711 


A  Table  showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Private 

Schools  by  Wards  for  1889. 


wards. 

BOYA. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

I 

93 
65 
17 
36 
14 
21 
35 
20 
30 
35 

103 
76 
11 
20 
16 
16 
33 
30 
34 
13 

195 

II 

• 
141 

Ill 

28 

IV 

54 

V 

20 

VI 

36 

VII 

67 

VIII 

50 

ix 

64 

x 

38 

City 

363 

368                                    711 
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A  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  of  School 
Age  not  Enrolled  in  any  School  for  the 

years  named. 


1835. 

1855 

187». 

1880. 

1881. 


.1,604 
.2.984 


.2,050 


1882. 
1883. 


.3.M1 
.4,118 
.4,920 
.4,775 


1884 4,296 

1885 4,aW 

1886 4,li5 

1887 8,87J 

1888 4.43S 

188» 3,963 


A  Table  showing  by  Wards  the  Number  of  Children 

OF  School  Age  not  Enrolled  in  any 

School  for  i88g. 


wards. 

B<>Y8. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

I 

183 
202 
304 
14 
86 
153 
166 
173 
300 
385 

150 
205 
347 
27 
76 
138 
163 
180 
294 
432 

333 

« 

II 

412 

Ill 

651 

IV 

41 

V 

162 

VI 

291 

VII 

320 

VIII.... 

35S 

IX 

594 

X 

817 

Citv 

1,960 

2,014 

3,983 
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A  Table    Showing    the    I^nrollment    bv    Departments 
FOR  THE  First  Term  of  Several  Years,  Indi- 
cating THE  Growth  of  the  Several 

Departments. 


Year. 


1867. 

1868 

1860. 

1870 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

187U. 

1880. 

1881. 

1883. 

1883 

188i. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 


Primary. 


3.386 
3,374 
3,K45 
3,-4f. 
3,006 
3,416 
4,110 
3,0f{2 
4.801 
5,154 
5,054 
5.432 
5,807 
5,462 
5.246 
5,670 
6,384 
6,807 
6,081 
6,070 
7,428 
7.625 
7,874 


Intermediate. 


1.817 
1,740 
2.084 
2.060 
3.030 
2,447 
1,020 
2,123 
2.680 
2,686 
2,650 
3,185 
3,232 
3,175 
2,061 
3,138 
3,358 
3,639 
3,327 
3,577 
3,574 
2,397 
3.494 


Grammar. 

High. 

Total. 

1,843 

306 

7.352 

1,940 

333 

7.388 

3,044 

350 

8.324 

2.227 

300 

8,338 

2,46:i 

253 

8.856 

2,61»4 

289 

8,646 

2,608 

341 

0,072 

2,687 

393 

0.165 

2.078 

376 

10.928 

3,106 

394 

11.4.30 

3.569 

451 

12,120 

3.689 

500 

12,800 

3,701 

528 

12,828 

3,607 

515 

12,848 

3,552 

417 

12,176 

3,666 

450 

12,874 

3.00T 

545 

14,171 

4,267 

608 

15,221 

4,472 

704 

15,484 

4,642 

746 

15,8.35 

4,703 

724 

16,410 

4.860 

720 

16,611 

4.845 

767 

16,080 

i 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 


iSCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


[l-rcieoled  June  S,  lasO.I 


Snow  &  Fabniiam,  City  Printers, 

»  Cuitom  Tlduic  Street. 


REPORT. 


To  THE  Honorable  the  Citv  Council   of  the  City  of 
Providence  : 

Conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  ordinance  of  the 
city  of  Providence  regarding  the  same,  the  School  Com- 
mittee herewith  present  to  the  city  council  their  annual  re- 
port on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools. 

This  year  like  many  preceding  ones  has  been  marked  by  a 
material  growth  in  our  schools,  the  attendance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  school  year  showing  a  decided  in- 
crease over  that  of  the  previous  year  both  in  our  day  schools, 
and  in  our  evening  schools.  The  evening  school  attendance 
alone  showing  an  increase  of  forty-eight  per  cent,  over  last 
year.  This  constant  increase  in  attendance  while  perhaps 
fully  expected,  and  which  from  its  frequent  reiteration  be- 
comes, no  doubt,  to  some  monotonous,  is  still  a  subject  which 
demands  serious  attention.  It  is  not  alone  attributable  to  an 
increase  in  population,  but  is  very  essentially  due  to  the  ef- 
ficient work  accomplished  and  material  progress  made  by  the 
scholars  in  our  schools,  both  of  which  are  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  superior  qualifications  of  those  who  from  year 
to  year  comprise  the  graduating  classes  from  our  high  and 
grammar  schools. 

In  these  premises  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  the  demand 
for  increased  accommodations.  The  education  of  our  chil- 
dren is  so  closely  allied  to  public  prosperity  and  so  interwoven 
with  the  very  existence  of  every  citizen  that  no  exhaustive 
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argument  or  ponderous  statement  of  facts  is  necessary  to 
convince  the  average  man  of  its  importance,  and  when  its 
just  demand  for  public  money  is  made  accompanied  by  the 
statement  of  the  necessity  for  the  same  such  demand  should 
not  go  unheeded. 

While  two  new  grammar  school  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted and  occupied  during  the  past  year,  relieving  their  re- 
spective districts,  still  there  are  some  portions  of  the  city  yet 
requiring  additional  school  buildings,  and  yet  some  others  re- 
quiring relief  from  the  poorly  ventilated  and  unaccommodating 
rooms  which  are  now  being  occupied.  Among  the  sections 
most  affected  by  this  lack  of  proper  accommodation  may  be 
mentioned  the  following : 

The  grammar  school-house  on  Branch  avenue  is  badly 
over-crowded  and  a  new  building  is  needed  near  the  centre 
of  the  Branch  avenue  district  to  properly  relieve  the  pressure 
at  this  school.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  it  became  necessary  during  the  past  year  to  trans- 
fer an  entire  class  from  the  Branch  avenue  building  to  the 
Wanskuck  school  in  order  to  obtain  proper  accommodations^ 
and  that  the  city  is  at  present  paying  the  car  fares  of  about 
one-half  of  this  class  to  and  from  school  in  consequence  of 
this  enforced  removal  so  long  a  distance  from  their  natural 
school  district.  This  ward  also  requires  relief  by  the  location 
of  a  building  suitable  for  the  grammar  grade  at  a  place  near 
its  southern  boundary. 

The  Berlin  street  school  must  also  find  speedy  relief  by 
the  erection  of  a  four  or  six  room  building  adapted  to  the 
lower  grade,  such  building  if  possible  to  be  located  in  the- 
vicinity  of  River  avenue. 
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The  condition  of  the  Julian  street  school,  referred  to  in 
the  last  report  of  this  committee,  remains  as  then  stated. 
Accomodations  for  evening  schools  are  very  much  needed  in 
this  locality  for  which  the  present  day  school  building  could 
be  readily  adapted,  and  it  does  seem  as  though  a  judicious 
expenditure  for  a  six  room  building  in  the  same  locality 
would  be  true  economy  when  it  is  understood  that  the  city 
is  paying  annually  a  sum  of  money  for  the  accommodation 
of  an  evening  school  in  this  vicinity  which  sum  would  be  a 
large  part  of  the  interest  on  the  amount  necessary  to  erect 
such  a  building. 

In  the  sixth  ward  also  it  has  been  found  necessary  to- 
utilize  a  building  on  Eddy  street  which  was  abandoned 
several  years  ago  as  unfit  for  school  purposes  and  it  should 
be  replaced  by  one  equal  to  the  demands  upon  it. 

The  apparent  advantages  of  the  modern  school  buildings 
over  those  of  early  construction  make  it  a  positive  discrimi- 
nation against  those  who,  from  force  of  circumstance  are 
compelled  to  attend  school  in  these  time-worn  school- 
houses. 

The  last  annual  report  of  this  committee  anticipated  none 
too  early  the  growing  need  for  increased  accommodations  for 
our  high  school  scholars.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  means  shall  be  adopted  to 
relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  our  high  school.  It  has  al- 
ready been  deemed  advisable  to  refuse  admittance  to  so- 
called  non-resident  pupils  from  whom  the  city  has  been  re- 
ceiving its  just  compensation,  and  it  has  also  been  found 
necessary  during  the  past  year  to  utilize  parts  of  the  building 
for  recitations  which  were  neither  designed  nor  are  properly 
fitted  for  such  use.     The  attendance  at  this  school  during 
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the  past  year  shows  an  increase  over  that  of  the  year  when 
the  present  building  was  first  occupied  of  sixty-two  per 
cent.  Allowing  the  usual  ratio  of  increase  in  attendance  for 
next  year  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  condition  which  will 
exist  in  this  building  next  September.  The  method  to  be 
adopted  to  relieve  the  over  pressure  on  our  high  school  is  not 
so  easily  determined,  and  when  this  matter  is  brought  more 
directly  to  your  attention  it  is  hoped  that  the  subject  will  re- 
ceive the  careful  thought  and  attention  which  the  educational 
interests  of  this  city  require. 

It  may  be  possible  to  find  assistance  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manual  training  school.  Certain  it  is  that  some 
form  of  industrial  or  technical  training  is  demanded  by  popu- 
lar opinion  and  is  also  essential  to  our  school  system  if  the 
school  work  of  our  city  is  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  surround- 
ing cities,  a  distinction  it  has  heretofore  enjoyed.  The 
principles  of  industrial  training  when  judiciously  combined 
with  theoretical  teaching  are  bound  to  be  productive  of  good 
results,  and  the  adoption  of  these  principles  in  any  grade  of 
our  schools  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  such 
grade. 

No  man  of  business  integrity  fails  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  effective  supervision  in  any  enterprise,  be  it  of  a 
mercantile,  professional,  social  or  political  nature,  and  such 
management  must  be  not  only  effective  in  quality  but  in 
quantity.  The  same  is  true  of  our  school  system.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  the  manipulation  necessary  to  accomo- 
date, even  in  an  inferior  manner,  with  the  available  material, 
the  pupils  of  our  public  schools.  The  increasing  duties  of 
the  school  officers  has  reached  that  point  where  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  person  to  devote  that  attention  to  each 
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school  which  the  best  interests  of  the  system  deserve  and 
which  our  citizens  have  a  right  to  expect ;  so  it  appears  as 
much  a  detriment  to  our  progress  to  be  without  an  assistant 
superintendent  as  it  does  to  be  without  proper  buildings  in 
which  to  receive  the  children  of  our  tax-payers. 

Previous  reports  have  called  your  attention  to  the  .methods 
adopted  in  selecting  the  teachers  of  our  schools,  the  manner 
of  training  them  as  well  as  that  of  teaching,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  them  here ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  a  proper 
attention  to  their  recommendations  will  prove  very  beneficial 
to  our  public  schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  encountered  in  some 
portions  of  the  school  work,  the  progress  made  during  the 
past  year  has  been  very  pronounced,  and  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  this  committee,  as  it  also  should  be  to  every 
citizen. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  H.  HOLMES, 
WILLIAM  J.  DANIELSON, 
JOHN  B.  BARTLETT. 


Report  of  the  Superintendent. 


FIRST    QUARTERLY    REPORT. 


T<7  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

In  my  report  one  year  ago  I  called  special  attention  to  the 
increase  of  pupils  in  the  high  school,  and,  going  back  over 
several  years,  showed  the  ratio  existing  between  the  numbers 
in  the  highest  grammar  classes  and  the  number  of  the  same 
pupils  to  be  found  one  year  later  in  the  high  school. 

In  summation,  I  said,  *'  If  the  average  ratios  of  the  last 
four  years  hold  good  the  coming  year,  the  high  school  will 
receive  362  pupils  from  the  grammar  schools,  or  over  400 
new  pupils  in  September  next,  and  have  about  825  in  attend- 
ance.'' 

Now,  comparing  fact  with  anticipation,  our  record  shows 
an  enrollment  in  the  high  school  of  848  pupils.  Instead  of 
an  increase  of  75  as  my  figures  indicated,  the  actual  increase 
was  92. 

The  English  and  scientific  department  has  gained  31 ;  the 
classical  department,  i ;  and  the  girl's  department,  60. 

There  will  be  a  still  larger  class  to  enter  next  year,  and  we 
may  anticipate  being  called  upon  to  provide  in  one  year  from 
this  time  for  925  high  school  pupils. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  school  year  there  were 
51  tuition  paying  pupils  in  the  high  school.     This  year  there 
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are  52 ;  19  in  the  English  department,  4  in  the  classical,  and 
29  in  the  girl's  department. 

These  52  non-resident  pupils  pay  $60.00  each  per  annum, 
or  about  $3,100.00  yearly. 

This  sum  is  more  than  their  tuition  costs,  if  estimated  on 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  but  not  more  than  the  pro  rata  ex- 
pense  when  the  investment  is  considered. 

It  will  be  impracticable  to  accommodate  these  non-resi- 
dents long  unless  an  additional  building  be  provided. 

We  cannot  build  a  high  school  for  non-residents  nor  on 
account  of  non-residents. 

The  city  of  Providence  is  not  competing  with  private 
schools  for  outside  patronage. 

But  to  exclude  these  non-resident  pupils  summarily  would 
work  a  hardship.  Those  who  have  commenced  their  course 
in  our  school  ought  to  be  allowed  to  complete  it,  if  they  will. 
Instead  of  waiting,  then,  until  non-residents  must  be  ex- 
cluded to  give  room  for  residents,  I  recommend  that  notice 
be  given  that  after  a  certain  date  in  the  near  future  no  tuition 
paying  pupils  aside  from  those  then  enrolled  will  be  admitted 
to  the  high  school. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  as  our  grammar  schools  re- 
ceive every  year  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  from  the 
private  schools  of  the  city,  so  the  high  school  receives  one- 
sixth  of  its  pupils  from  sources  outside  of  our  own  grammar 
schools. 

I  have  obtained  and  consolidated  the  numbers  from  the 
several  departments  for  the  last  five  years  so  as  to  obtain  a 
reliable  average,  and  find  that  the  proportion  of  pupils  ad- 
mitted  during  that  time  from  schools  other  than  our  gram- 
mar schools  is  in  the  English  and  scientific  department  20.4 
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per  cent. ;  in  the  classical  department,  26.5  per  cent. ;  and  in 
the  girl's  department  12  per  cent.;  average  for  the  entire 
school,  16.5  per  cent. 

This  indicates  very  forcibly  the  attractive  force  of  our 
high  school. 

A  noteworthy  incident  in  the  present  quarter  has  been  the 
opening  of  the  Peace  street  grammar  school.  This  is  a  fine 
twelve-room  school  building  located  between  the  Bridgham^ 
Point,  Oxford  and  Elm  wood  schools,  and  having  its  patroniz- 
ing territory  taken  from  that  of  each  of  these  schools. 

Peace  street  building  is  the  only  grammar  school  building 
that  has  ever  been  erected  in  this  city  as  a  relief  to  schools 
already  in  existence.  The  others  have  been  erected  to  ac- 
commodate localities. 

The  opening  of  this  school  enabled  us  to  dispense  with 
four  teachers  at  Bridgham,  two  at  Point,  two  at  Oxford  and 
two  at  Elmwood,  ten  in  all,  and  to  employ  nine  teachers  at 
Peace  street  to  take  the  classes  of  these  ten  teachers,  so  that 
after  the  opening  of  this  school  one  less  teacher  was  required 
than  before. 

Peace  street  school  has  nine  rooms  of  grammar  pupils  and 
one  of  intermediate ;  its  twelve  school-rooms  are  all  occu- 
pied but  two. 

The  plan  of  this  building  is  considered  so  satisfactory  that 
it  is  being  duplicated  on  Academy  avenue.  By  the  opening 
of  this  school  we  have  been  enabled  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  the  Harrison  street  building,  the  Eddy  street  building, 
the  Burnside  street  fire  station  and  the  town  clerk's  office 
at  Elmwood. 

We  shall,  however,  be  obliged  within  a  few  years  to  reoc- 
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cupy  every  one  of  these  buildings,  unless  new  houses  be 
erected. 

As  I  have  before  done  I  wish  to  remind  you  and  the  public 
that  the  school  accommodations  in  the  Branch  avenue  district 
are  entirely  insufficient  and  that  no  plan  of  relief  has  been 
proposed. 

In  addition  to  the  school  buildings,  we  have  in  use  the 
upper  part  of  a  dwelling  house  on  Greeley  street,  and  because 
we  can  find  no  other  room  in  that  section  to  occupy  are 
sending  a  school-room  of  pupils  to  Veazie  street,  Wanskuck, 
furnishing  the  more  distant  ones  with  street  car  tickets  to 
enable  them  to  reach  the  building. 

We  are  sending  pupils  from  the  vicinity  of  the  North 
Burial  ground  to  the  village  of  Wanskuck  to  occupy  there  a 
room  that  can  be  used  by  them.  The  six-room  building  oc- 
cupied a  year  ago  in  Wanskuck  is  now  full. 

There  are  scores  of  children  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Branch  avenue  school  to  whom  we  are  obliged  to  refuse 
admission.  A  new  eight-room  grammar  school-house  is 
greatly  needed  not  far  from  the  present  building. 

The  enrollment  for  the  past  quarter  and  for  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  last  year  are  here  given  : 


High  school, 
Grammar, 
Intermediate, 
Primary, 

Total, 


1888. 

1889. 

756 

848 

4»733 

4.689 

3.322 

3.329 

7.315 

7.464 

16,126 


16,330 


The  average  attendance  in   the   several  departments  for 
the  quarter  has  been  : 
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High  school,             ...... 

• 

772.3 

Grammar,      ....... 

• 

4*175.5 

Intermediate,            ...... 

• 

2,759-3 

Primary,       ....... 

• 

5*655.3 

Total,              ...... 

• 

13*365.6 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Supei 

nfttendenL 

November  22,  1889. 
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SECOND  QUARTERLY  REPORT. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

The  work  of  the  schools  during  the  last  month  has  been 
accomplished  with  great  difficulty.  Probably  never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  schools  has  there  been  so  much  sickness 
among  teachers  and  pupils  as  during  the  past  month. 

Certain  facts  in  reference  to  the  harm  "La  Grippe"  has 
wrought  in  our  schools  may  be  of  interest  now  and  be  worth 
putting  on  record  for  him  who  may  read  these  lines  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence. 

During  the  month  1 16  teachers  have  been  absent  from 
school  for  periods  ranging  from  one-half  day  to  twenty  days, 
or  the  entire  time.  For  103  of  these  teachers  substitutes 
have  been  employed,  and  1 3  have  been  absent  without  sub- 
stitutes. Of  these  13,  6  were  in  the  high  school^  5  in  the 
grammar  schools,  and  2  in  the  primary.  The  103  positions 
in  which  substitutes  were  employed  have  been  filled  by  53 
different  persons,  showing  that  each  substitute  has  filled  on 
the  average  two  positions. 

Substitutes  have  been  employed  658  days,  or  an  average 
of  5.8  days  for  each  teacher  absent,  and  of  11.2  days  for  each 
substitute. 

The  absence  of  teachers  has  been  658  days,  or  six  days  per 
teacher.  For  98  days'  absence  no  substitutes  were  employed. 
These  98  days  are  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  absences 
in  the  high  school  for  which  no  effort  was  made  to  provide 
by  substitutes,  the  other  teachers  attending  to  the  work  of 
those  absent ;  partly  by  the  half-day  of  lost  time  that  would 
often  elapse  before  notice  of  the  absence  would  be  received 
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and  a  substitute  be  able  to  reach  the  school ;  and  partly  by 
the  distribution  of  the  pupils  of  the  absent  teacher  to  other 
teachers  during  the  few  days  of  their  teacher's  absence.  As 
the  general  attendance  was  very  small  this  was  often  done 
to  better  profit  than  would  have  resulted  from  employing  a 
substitute. 

One  grammar  school  and  seven  lower  schools  have  had  no 
absence  of  teachers  during  the  month.  The  schools  in  which 
there  have  been  no  absences  of  teachers  are  the  Thayer 
grammar,  and  of  intermediate  and  primary,  Thayer,  Manning, 
Graham,  Admiral,  State,  Plain,  and  Aldrich. 

The  time  lost  by  teachers  has  been  as  follows  : 


One  half-day,            ..... 

8  teachers 

One  entire  day,         ..... 

i8       " 

One  and  one-half  days  to  one  week. 

46       " 

Five  days  to  two  weeks,        .... 

21          •' 

Ten  and  one-half  days  to  three  weeks, 

9        *' 

Fifteen  and  one-half  days  to  four  weeks,    . 

14        " 

The  difficulty  of  finding  substitutes  has  been  ver}''  great. 
Several  times,  ten  to  a  dozen  persons  were  sent  for  before  a 
substitute  could  be  obtained.  The  greatest  number  of  sub- 
stitutes employed  in  any  single  day  was  forty.  The  largest 
number  of  substitutes  sent  out  by  the  superintendent  to  new 
vacancies  in  one  day  was  fifteen. 

These  substitutes,  with  one  exception,  were  selected  from 
those  on  the  approved  list.  This  list  contains  78  names  of 
candidates  for  appointments  ;  but  not  all  are  so  situated  that 
they  can  do  substitute  work.  About  twenty  of  them  were 
themselves  ill,  so  that  the  task  of  obtaining  substitutes  has 
been  pursued  under  much  embarrassment. 
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The  month  as  a  month  of  work  in  school  has  been  of  small 
value.  The  large  and  constantly  changing  number  of  pupils 
ill  and  absent,  and  the  great  languor  that  has  afflicted  those 
able  to  return  to  school  have  conspired  to  render  it  unreason- 
able to  demand  vigorous  work  by  any  class.  Perhaps  I  do 
not  need  to  remind  you  that  in  your  examinations  of  the 
schools  during  the  present  week  these  facts  should  be 
regarded.  Doubtless  the  teachers  have  brought  this  matter 
to  your  attention. 

Happily  the  worst  of  this  is  now  probably  over ;  and  hap- 
pily, too,  we  have  now  a  dozen  or  more  young  ladies,  gradu- 
ates of  our  training  schools,  who  know  that  they  want  to 
teach,  who  will  supply  the  needs  of  our  teachers  for  substi- 
tutes until  they  themselves  become  teachers.  Ordinarily,  we 
employ  about  ten  substitutes  every  school  day.  The  work  of 
so  many  persons  going  here  and  there  throughout  the  schools 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment,  and  how  to  provide  good 
substitutes  is  not  a  matter  of  small  consideration.  The  great 
service  our  training  schools  will  render  in  this  matter  is  ap- 
parent. 

Measured  by  other  New  England  cities  the  high  school  of 
Providence  is  and  always  has  been  small  compared  with  the 
population  of  the  city. 

This  has  arisen  from  management,  custom,  and  the  hetero- 
geneity of  the  population.  It  has  not  been  any  fault  of  the 
school ;  for  this  city  has  always  been  proud  of  its  high 
school,  and  with  good  reason.  Its  growth  has  been  slow  and 
steady  as  has  been  the  growth  of  the  city. 

Within  two  years,  however,  it  has  greatly  changed  its  rate 
of  increase  and  is  rising  rapidly  towards  numbers  for  which 
present  accommodations  will  be  entirely  inadequate.     This 
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rapid  growth  is  expected  to  continue  for  two  or  three  years 
to  come,  after  which  the  school  will  again  resume  its 
gradual  increase,  correspondent  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
city. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  possibilities  that  no  man  can 
foresee,  which  may  increase  or  diminish  the  growth  of  the 
school. 

Should  Brown  University  open  its  doors  to  women  a 
large  increase  in  the  classical  department  would  probably 
follow. 

If  a  department  of  manual  training  should  be  joined  with 
the  English  and  Scientific  department  the  combined  depart- 
ments would  probably  show  a  number  of  students  much 
larger  than  would  the  department  in  its  present  form. 

If  the  school  committee  should  abandon  its  policy  of  giving 
to  graduates  of  the  high  school  the  preference  in  its  selection 
of  teachers,  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  girls'  department 
would  follow. 

We  now  are  obliged  to  partition  off  with  temporary  screens 
two  corners  of  the  high  school  hall  for  use  as  recitation  rooms, 
and  to  put  into  one  of  the  school-rooms  twenty  movable  desks 
in  the  aisles,  corners,  and  other  available  spaces.  These 
are  but  the  beginning  of  makeshifts  to  which  we  expect  to 
resort. 

In  1 87 1  the  school  committee  in  its  report  to  the  city 
council  presented  the  urgent  need  of  relief  for  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  Bridgham  school.  I  need  not  remind  you 
when  that  relief  was  obtained.  Discussion  of  the  high  school 
question  is  evidently  in  order. 

To  facilitate  this  discussion  I  present  suggestions  of  pos- 
sible ways  by  which  the  lack  of  adequate  accommodations 
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for  the  high  school  may  be  relieved.     These   suggestions,  as 
you  will  all  agree,  vary  from  wise  to  otherwise. 

We  might  build  an  east  side  high  school,  or  put  an  addition 
to  the  present  building.  We  might  use  the  Summer  street 
primary  school  building  as  an  annex  to  the  high  school  and 
provide  elsewhere  for  this  school. 

The  Fountain  and  Sabin  streets  property  might  be  used 
on  which  to  establish  a  manual  training  school  or  depart- 
ment which  would  reduce  the  number  of  applicants  for  ad- 
missions to  the  English  and  Scientific  department ;  or  the  two 
departments  could  be  combined  at  this  place. 

Two  or  three  division  high  schools  might  be  erected  in 
suitable  localities  to  accommodate  local  needs.  These  di- 
vision high  schools  might  be  intermediate  in  grade  between 
the  grammar  schools  and  the  present  or  central  high  school. 
This  would  leave  the  present  building  for  the  high  school 
classes  above  the  first  year.  The  standard  of  admission  to 
the  high  school  might  be  raised  and  finally  made  compe- 
titive,  so  that  only  so  many  of  the  best  prepared  pupils  as  the 
present  school  will  accommodate  would  be  admitted. 

The  grammar  grade  course  might  be  extended  a  year  or 
two  and  pupils  be  retained  in  these  schools  to  do  the  first 
year  high  school  work. 

We  might  require  the  pupils  in  the  high  school  to  pay 
tuition.  This  would  reduce  the  number  in  attendance.  We 
might  abolish  one  of  the  departments,  or  the  school  al- 
together. 

To  one  with  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  the  list  of  possibili- 
ties is  by  no  means  exhausted  ;  but,  after  all,  the  question  re- 
curs. What  is  best  for  Providence  ?  What  will  tend  most 
to  make  the  next  generation  intelligent  and  capable,  grateful 
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to  the  city  that  has  done  so  much  to  give  them  a  fair  chance 
in  the  competitions  of  life. 

The  enrollment  and  attendance  for  the  past  quarter  has 
been  as  shown  in  the  table  below : 

Enrollment.  Av.  Attendance. 
High  school,     .                        .                           806  682.7 

Grammar  school,  .  4>595  3*680  7 

Intermediate,    ....  3*362  2*541 -3 

Primary,  ....  7.289  5*222.3 

Total,     ....  16,052  12,127. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  past  quarter  has  been  351 
less  than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Superintendent, 

January  31,  1890. 
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THIRD  QUARTERLY  REPORT. 
To  the  Honorable  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

The  school  census  taken  in  January  last  assures  us  of  the 
stable,  that  is,  stationary,  condition  of  our  population. 

Four  wards  show  a  decrease  in  school  population  :  The 
first,  losing  125  ;  the  second,  losing  7  ;.the  eighth,  losing  194; 
and  the  ninth,  losing  182.  Some  of  these  figures  will  be  a 
surprise  to  you,  particularly  the  reported  loss  in  the  eighth 
ward. 

Six  wards  have  shown  a  gain  in  school  population :  the 
third,  144;  fourth,  71 ;  fifth,  146;  sixth,  13;  seventh,  41,  and 
tenth,  270.     The  aggregate  gain  is  167. 

The  census  shows  that,  comparing  the  last  two  years,  the 
public  schools  have  lost  7  pupils,  the  parochial,  176;  the 
private  schools  have  gained  6  pupils,  and  those  attending  no 
school  have  increased  in  number  344. 

On  the  whole  this  is  not  a  pleasing  report.  An  increase 
of  nearly  9  per  cent,  in  the  number  attending  no  school  is 
not  an  omen  of  future  good. 

If  now  we  study  this  gain  and  loss  more  closely,  and  to 
find  more  nearly  where  it  lies,  separate  in  the  public,  paro- 
chial, and  private  schools  the  pupils  into  two  groups,  including 
in  one  group  those  S  to  10  years  of  age  inclusive,  and  in 
another  group  those  11  to  15  years  of  age  inclusive,  we 
shall  find  that  in  the  group  of  older  pupils  the  public  schools 
have  gained  39,  while  the  parochial  schools  have  lost  156, 
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and  the  private  schools  17.  I  mention  this  increase  of  older 
pupils  with  the  more  pleasure  because  it  is  a  gain  that  seems 
to  be  made  in  opposition  to  a  general  tendency  to  loss  arising 
from  an  increased  demand  for  the  labor  of  children. 

The  holding  power  of  a  school  is  one  of  the  best  indications 
of  its  value ;  but  this  holding  power  must  always  be  estimated 
by  the  force  exerted  and  not  by  the  results  obtained.  To 
show  in  another  form  this  power  in  the  public  schools  and 
that  we  are  gaining  in  this  respect,  I  mention  the  fact  that 
if  we  compare  the  number  of  pupils  of  1 5  years  of  age  in  the 
public  schools,  the  highest  age  for  which  we  have  report, 
with  the  number  at  10  years  of  age,  which  is  the  age  at 
which  in  all  the  schools,  public,  parochial,  and  private,  the 
largest  number  of  children  are  in  attendance,  the  year  1889 
shows  those  1 5  years  of  age  to  be  44.6  per  cent,  as  many  as 
those  10  years  of  age,  and  1890  shows  the  corresponding 
ratio  to  be  49.2  per  cent. 

The  increase  year  by  year  of  higher  grammar  grade  and 
high  school  pupils  is  a  fact  gratifying  and  remarkable. 

I  present  herewith  a  table  exhibiting  the  attendance  by 
wards  in  the  public,  parochial,  and  private  schools  of  the 
city,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  January,  1890: 
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Ward. 

Public. 

Parochial. 

Private. 

I 

993 

491 

.87 

2 

1.594 

190 

149 

3 

1.703 

1,062 

68 

4 

532 

i5« 

5^ 

5 

1,138 

295 

26 

6 

1,821 

193 

29 

7 

1,699 

60 

56 

8 

1 ,054 

284 

50 

9 

ii543 

206 

60 

lO 

2.746 

295 

38 

Total 

14.843 

3.227 

717 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  does  not  include 
pupils  over  1 5  years  of  age. 

Some  Definitions. 

The  city  council  in  June  last  asked  the  school  committee 
to  report  upon  a  system  of  "  industrial  training "  ;  but  the 
committee  to  which  the  communication  was  referred  calls 
itself  a  "committee  on  manual  training."  Either  there  has 
been  no  report  upon  the  subject  to  which  the  city  council 
referred,  or  the  term  "  manual  training"  in  someway  includes 
"  industrial  training  "  as  the  term  was  used  by  the  council. 

The  terms  manual,  industrial,  technical,  physical,  and 
practical,  are  sometimes  used  with  considerable  indefiniteness, 
and  as  we  shall  need  to  use  them  frequently  in  the  discus- 
sions which  will  follow  the  report  of  this  special  committee, 
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it  is  worth  while  to  consider  their  signification  and  their  ap- 
propriateness in  reference  to  the  school  or  system  of  training 
which  we  wish  to  establish. 

Of  these  terms  the  widest  in  application  and  most  vague 
in  meaning  is  the  word /nw://rtf/.  This  is  an  admirable  ad- 
jective, useful  in  its  place ;  but  inasmuch  as  all  things, 
thoughts,  facts,  and  processes,  that  aid  in  useful  practice  are 
practical,  we  may  dispense  with  its  use  in  this  connection, 
merely  premising  that  while  we  hope  the  new  work  will  be 
practical  it  is  by  no  means  possible  that  it  shall  be  the  only 
practical  work  of  the  schools. 

Technical  training  is  training  to  the  use  of  tools  or  ma- 
chines, or  to  the  special  processes  of  the  arts.  A  school  of 
technology  is  one  in  which  machinery  and  scientific  processes 
are  treated  theoretically;  a  technical  school  trains  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  or  in  scientific  processes.  A  cooking  school 
is  a  technical  school,  and  so  is  a  commercial  college.  This  is 
only  one  division  of  industrial  training,  which  in  its  full 
sense  means  training  in,  or  for,  the  industries.  Industrial 
training  would  include  training  in  agriculture  and  fishing,  as 
well  as  carpentry  and  plumbing. 

The  term  industrial  is  too  broad  and  would  include  training 
in  whatever  has  utility  as  a  means  of  profit  making  or  wage 
earning  regardless  of  its  educational  value. 

A  manual  training  school  is  one  designed  for  the  training 
of  the  hand  and  fitted  to  develop  its  power,  skill  and  facility. 
This  term  is  too  narrow.  Such  education  as  we  desire  has 
much  more  in  it  than  manual  training  There  is  no  simple 
term  fitted  to  convey  the  thought  that  lies  at  the  basis  of 
that  education,  one  of  whose  distinctive  features  is  special 
attention  to  the  training  of   the  hand.      Physical    training 
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should  be  understood  to  be  the  discipline  of  the  entire  body, 
while  manual  training  is  restricted  to  the  hand  and  the  guid- 
ing arm.  The  terms  industrial  and  technical  direct  our 
thoughts  to  objects  outside  the  youth  who  is  to  be  educated  ; 
the  term  manual  confines  our  attention  to  that  youth  and 
that  portion  of  his  being  which  is  to  receive  a  special  culture, 
not  exclusive,  as  though  this  were  all,  but  unusual  and  exten- 
sive compared  with  the  practice  hitherto.  Had  not  education 
been  chiefly  a  training  of  the  brain  and  tongue  we  would  not 
need  when  we  add  to  these  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the 
hand  to  devise  a  special  term  to  distinguish  the  new  educa- 
tion from  the  old. 

Let  it  be  plainly  understood,  then,  that  manual  training  is 
a  name  for  an  education  more  complete  than  heretofore,  in 
which  the  training  of  the  hand  is  simply  a  conspicuous  ele- 
ment. It  has  its  basis  in  the  thoughts  that  the  brain  is  not 
the  exclusive  organ  of  mind,  but  that  mental  action  may 
occur  wherever  there  is  living  nerve  tissue ;  that  the  essentials 
for  the  development  of  living  being  are  nutrition  and  ex- 
ercise ;  that  that  exercise  is  most  educative  which  is  along 
the  lines  of  natural  activity  controlled  by  will ;  that  man  is 
essentially  a  constructive  being,  that  in  construction  is 
found  the  best  training,  and  that  in  construction  the  main 
organ  is  the  hand. 

The  number  belonging  to  the  schools  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter  just  ended  was  : 

In  the  High  School,         .....  732 

In  the  Grammar  Schools,             ....  4>594 

In  the  Intermediate  Schools,        ....  3»o74 

In  the  Primary  Schools,                ....  5*9°^ 

Total  number  belonging,     .  .  .  .*  X4)302 
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The  average  attendance  was  : 

In  the  High  School,          .....  683 

In  the  Grammar  Schools,            ....  4«344 

In  the  Intermediate  Schools,       ....  2,738 

In  the  Primary  Schools,   .....  4«99i 

Total  average  attendance,     ....  12,756 

In  comparing  the  average  attendance  for  the  past  quarter 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  the  only 
noteworthy  item  is  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  attend- 
ance in  the  High  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Superintendent, 
April  25,  1890. 
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FOURTH  QUARTERLY  REPORT. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

Among  the  occurrences  of  note,  at  least  from  the  teacher's 
standpoint,  during  the  past  year,  is  the  generous  increase  in 
the  teachers'  salaries  which  has  been  recently  ordered  by  the 
city  council. 

In  1878  there  was  a  marked  reduction  of  teachers'  salaries  ; 
since  then  there  has  been  an  occasional  restoration  of  salaries 
in  particular  instances,  but  no  general  increase  until  the  one 
just  granted  for  the  coming  year.  This  increase  has  been  a 
matter  of  careful  study  and  of  serious  debate  continuing  over 
the  last  twelve  months.  While  some  teachers  and  their 
friends  will  doubtless  feel  that  their  services  are  neither  rela- 
tively nor  absolutely  valued  as  they  should  be,  still  in  the 
very  general  increase  and  in  the  adjustment  evidently  much 
nearer  the  ideal  than  before,  we  must  rejoice  and  we  ought 
to  give  thanks  to  all  who  have  aided  in  this  consummation. 

The  increase  to  the  high  school  teachers,  if  the  new 
schedule  had  been  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
now  closing,  would  have  been  ^3,150;  to  the  grammar 
principals,  ^i,6cxD;  to  the  grammar  assistants,  ^6,800;  to 
the  intermediate  and  primary  teachers,  $15,025.  The  average 
increase  to  the  grammar  assistants  is  $59.13  ;  to  the  princi- 
pals and  assistants  of  intermediate  and  primary  grades, 
$83.90. 
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Among  the  results  attending  the  new  schedule  of  salaries 
will  be  the  omission  of  the  term  "  intermediate  "  from  our 
school  nomenclature,  and  as  a  consequence  there  will  be  no 
more  intermediate  principals  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  term 
primary  will  now  cover  all  the  grades  heretofore  known  as 
primary  and  intermediate,  it  will  follow  that  the  teachers 
heretofore  ranking  as  primary  principals  will  be  known  as 
primary  assistants,  and  those  known  as  "  intermediate  ".  prin- 
cipals will  be  known  as  primary  principals.  A  very  decided 
change  in  designation  and  one  for  which  we  have  been  long 
looking. 

There  will  now  be  but  one  principal  in  each  building ; 
which  it  seems  to  me  is  in  the  interest  of  harmony  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

I  am  glad  that  this  result  has  been  reached  in  a  manner  to 
disturb  the  feelings  of  no  one  nor  to  reduce  the  pay  of  any 
one. 

And  now,  when  the  high  regard  that  the  city  feels  for  our 
teachers  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  as  skillful  and  efficient 
ser\'ants  of  the  city  has  been  so  demonstrated,  is  it  not  a 
good  time  to  say  that  the  position  of  a  teacher  is  one  so  im- 
portant and  so  well  remunerated  that  only  those  can  hold  it 
who  deser\'e  this  high  regard. 

We  have  already  a  large  number  who  have  sought  long 
and  vainly  to  get  into  these  ranks.  They  have  done  their 
best  to  qualify  themselves  by  study  and  attainment  to  merit 
such  a  place.  They  have  used  all  their  skill  in  laying  siege 
to  the  school  committee,  and  especially  to  the  committee  on 
qualifications.  Their  friends  have  assured  the  committee 
that  they  would  regard  any  assistance  in  securing  to  these 
young  ladies  positions  in  the  schools  as  special  favors  that 
would  be  duly  remembered  at  important  junctures,  and  the 
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the  names   of    other    influential    friends    have   been    duly 
mentioned. 

Now  these  places  have  become  more  valuable,  and  the 
pressure  to  get  them  will  be  the  greater. 

Shall  these  facts  lead  to  "  pull  "  becoming  more  important 
to  the  applicant  who  wishes  to  teach ;  or  shall  we  in  greater 
independence  and  a  more  careful  scrutiny  of  qualifications 
insist  that  only  the  best  of  all  those  from  whom  we  may  se- 
lect shall  be  put  into  places  when  so  many  vital  interests  are 
at  stake  ?  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  believe  we  year  by  year 
move  in  the  right  direction.  There  is  clearly  greater  care 
now  exercised  in  the  selection  of  teachers  than  there  was  five 
years  ago  ;  but  much  of  this  improvement  has  been  gained 
by  struggle,  and  must  be  maintained  by  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance that  is  said  to  be  the  price  of  liberty. 

For  the  information  of  the  general  committee  and  the 
public  there  are  here  inserted  the  rules  of  the  committee  on 
qualifications  in  respect  to  the  approved  list  from  which  ap- 
pointments to  the  teaching  corps  are  made  : 

RULES  IN  REFERENCE  TO  EXAMINATIONS  AND  THE  APPROVED  LIST. 

The  term  *•  teacher,"  as  herein  used,  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
regularly  appointed  day  school  teachers  or  their  substitutes,  including 
pupil  teachers  in  the  training  schools,  below  the  rank  of  grammar  school 
principals. 

Appointment  of  Teachers.— Those  only  whose  names  are  upon  the 
Approved  List  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  as  teachers. 

Examinations. — There  shall  be  held  semi-annually,  at  such  times  as 
the  Committee  on  Qualifications  may  direct,  examinations  of  candidates 
for  the  Approved  List. 
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These  examinations  shall  consist  of  two  parts:  a  written  examination, 
conducted  by  the  Superintendent,  and  an  oral  examination,  conducted 
by  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Committee  on  Qualifications. 

Written  Examinations. 

Written  examinations  shall  include  questions  upon  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  including  map  drawing,  Grammar,  U.  S.  History,  and  Physi- 
ology, which  shall  be  equivalent  in  extent  and  difficulty  to  those  custom- 
Arily  given  to  the  graduating  classes  in  the  grammar  schools. 

These  examinations  shall  likewise  include  questions  upon  General  His- 
tory, Civil  Government,  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  English  Litera- 
ture, of  extent  and  difficulty  equivalent  to  questions  customarily  given 
in  these  subjects  to  classes  in  the  High  School. 

No  written  examination  shall  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  passed  in 
which  the  percentage  of  correct  answers  in  each  grammar  school  sub- 
ject does  not  reach  70  per  cent.,  and  in   which   the  average  of  the  High' 
School  subjects  does  not  likewise  reach  70  percent. 

Those  taking  the  written  examination  shall  be  designated  by  number 
or  otherwise  in  such  a  manner  that  the  name  of  the  person  writing  any 
examination  paper  shall  in  no  case  be  known  to  the  examiner  of  such 
paper. 

Oral  Examination. 

1.  Those  whose  names  are  now  upon  the  Approved  List; 

2.  Those  who  have  taught  in  our  public  schools  and  have  resigned 
therefrom ; 

3.  Those  holding  the  diploma  of  the  Providence  High  School;  and 

4.  Those  who  have  successfully  passed  the  written  examination  here- 
inbefore named,  and  persons  of  these  four  classes  only,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  singly  before  the  Committee  on  Qualifications,  and  be 
severally  questioned  as  the  Committee  may  determine.  Each  candidate 
shall  be  marked  by  members  of  the  committee  upon  the  three  following 
points : 

1.  Personal  appearance;  including  tl^ereunder,  health,  manners  and 
culture. 

2.  Probable  power  to  instruct. 

3.  Probable  power  to  govern  or  control  a  school. 

The  marking  shall  be  by  the  words  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor,  very  poor, 
or  by  symbols    used   therefor.     ••Fair"  shall  be  taken  to  mean    neither 
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noticably  good  nor  noticably  poor,  and  the  other  terms  shall  be  used  in 
correspondence  therewith. 

No  candidate  shall  be  considered  as  having  satisfactorily  passed  this 
oral  examination  whose  average  mark,  obtained  as  above  indicated,  is  not 
*«  fair,"  ••  good  "  or  **  excellent." 

Approved  List. — ^The  Approved  List  shall,  after  this  date,  contain 
only  the  names  which,  by  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Qualifications*  are 
placed  thereon  after  the  persons  named  have  successfully  passed  the  oral 
examination  by  the  Committee. 

Adopted  December  20,  1889. 

This  plan  assumes  that  only  graduates  of  our  high  school 
and  those  of  equal  educational  attainments  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  teach  in  our  schools  below  the  high  school ;  and  it 
is  well  understood,  has  become,  indeed,  an  unwritten  law, 
that  in  the  high  school  only  graduates  of  colleges  shall  be 
employed.  The  same  rule  has  been  followed  in  all  recent 
elections  of  masters  of  the  large  grammar  schools. 

The  question  whether  the  candidate  possesses  the  neces- 
sary attainments  for  a  teacher  is  settled  by  the  school  record 
or  by  an  examination.  Whether  the  candidate  possesses  the 
other  qualifications  upon  which  experience  can  build  success 
is  determined  by  the  combined  judgment  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  on  qualifications. 

The  names  we  use  and  have  used  for  many  years  past  to 
designate  the  several  grades  of  pupils  are  intelligible  to 
those  familiar  with  our  work,  but  are  hardly  self-explanatory 
to  those  not  specially  conversant  with  our  system. 

A  child  entering  the  lowest  grade  of*  school  is  in  the  sixth 
primary  grade,  and  he  advances  in  due  course  through  the 
fifth,  fourth,  third,  second  and  first  primary  grades,  and 
enters  the  fourth  intermediate  ;  through  this  he  goes,  and  also 
the  third,  second,  and  first  intermediate  and  enters  the  eighth 
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grammar  grade ;  continuing  he  passes  successively  the 
seventh,  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  third,  second  and  first  grammar 
grades,  whence  in  process  of  time  he  is  graduated  and  is 
eligible  to  the  high  school. 

Now  is  that  not  a  complicated  and  difficult  nomenclature 
with  its  three  several  startings  at  grades  differing  in  number 
in  each  department  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  those  not  in 
school  work  will  understand  it  ?  Indeed,  the  wisest  school 
superintendent  in  the  United  States  could  not  tell  what  these 
terms  signified  until  he  had  been  specially  instructed  in  the 
ways  of  our  schools. 

There  is  no  other  school  system  that  I  know  of  that  has 
just  these  names  for  its  grades. 

As  we  have  recently  voted  to  drop  the  term  "intermediate  " 
altogether,  it  is  evident  that  new  names  must  be  devised  for  a 
part,  at  least,  of  our  school  grades.  In  view  of  the  ready 
objections  to  the  names  we  have  and  the  necessity  of  some 
change,  I  suggest  that  we  drop  all  these  names  from  this 
date  and  designate  the  grade  of  all  pupils  below  the  high 
school  by  the  number  of  their  years  of  school  work. 

Let  pupils  who  are  in  their  first  school  year  be  the  first 
grade,  those  in  their  second  school  year  be  the  second  grade  • 
and  so  on  to  the  ninth  grade  or  last  year  in  the  grammar 
schools. 

Any  one  then  hearing  of  the  fifth  or  the  seventh  grade 
would  know  that  it  referred  to  the  fifth  or  seventh  year  of 
school  work.  By  remembering  the  nine  years  of  the  school 
course,  the  distance  of  the  pupil  from  his  starting  point  and 
his  distance  frgm  the  high  school  will  be  seen  at  once. 

Also,  it  would  be  a  fact  that  if  six  be  added  to  the  number 
of  the  grade  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the 
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grade  will  be  given ;  thus  eighth  grade  pupils  will  be  those 
doing  the  eighth  year's  work,  and  they  will  be  fourteen  years 
old. 

I  recommend  accordingly  that  the  grades  below  the  high 
school  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth,  and  that  each 
grade  in  order  represent  the  work  of  a  school  year. 

This  will  be  definite  enough  for  many  purposes,  but  if  half 
grades  are  needed  then  we  could  use  the  words  beginning  to 
denote  the  pupils  beginning  the  year's  work,  or  upon  the  first 
half  of  it,  and  advanced  to  denote  those  upon  the  second  half 
of  the  year. 

This  system  of  names  of  grades  was  recommended  by  the 

_  _  » 

National  Association  of  School  Superintendents  in  1874,  and 
has  been  adopted  quite  generally  throughout  the  United 
States  outside  of  New  England. 

It  is  used  invariably  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, and  very  generally  by  writers  on  educational  topics. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  action  on  this  subject  by  the  school 
committee  is  required ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether 
this  nomenclature  would  be  considered  too  great  an  innova- 
tion. 

The  questions  of  grading  and  of  the  relative  number  of 
pupils  that  continue  their  studies  into  the  higher  grades,  are 
among  the  most  important  and  the  most  practical  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  the  school  authorities.  These  ques- 
tions, and  the  great  question.  Whither  are  we  drifting } 
ought  to  be  often  propounded. 

To  throw  some  light  upon  problems  of  this  kind,  I  have 
compiled  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  year  of  school 
work  and  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  the  studies  of  each 
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of  the  school  years,  taking  the  •  number  of  pupils  in  the 
second  year  as  the  base,  or  lOO  per  cent,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  which  the  third  year 
has  been  taken  for  reasons  apparent  upon  a  study  of  the 
table. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  most  reasonable  to  take 
the  first  year  as  the  base  of  reckoning,  but  from  such  a  table 
false  conclusions  would  at  once  be  drawn.  It  would  be  in- 
ferred that  one-third,  more  or  less,  of  our  pupils  do  not  ad- 
vance beyond  the  studies  of  the  first  year,  which  is  a  false 
inference.  In  fact,  all  pupils  in  all  cities  do  go,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  at  least  into  the  studies  of  the  second  year. 

The  explanation  of  the  large  relative  number  of  pupils  put 
down  as  of  first  year  is,  that  by  reason  of  pupils  entering 
both  in  March  and  April,  and  September,  and  being  graded 
thereafter,  so  far  as  practicable,  as  though  they  entered 
either  in  September  or  in  February,  nearly  all  the  March 
and  April  entries  will  be  kept  more  than  one  year  upon  the 
work  of  the  first  year  and  thus  add  to  its  numbers.  The 
same  effect  is  likewise  produced  by  the  irregular  attendance 
of  pupils  during  their  first  year. 

Into  the  table  have  been  placed  the  reports  for  Providence, 
1890  and  1886,  and  likewise  similar  reports  for  Boston, 
Cambridge  and  Worcester,  the  only  New  England  cities 
whose  reports  in  my  possession  give  the  necessary  data  from 
which  the  computations  can  be  made. 

The  report  for  Providence  is  given  for  1886  rather  than 
any  earlier  year,  because  the  reports  for  1884  and  1885, 
which  were  the  first  years  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to 
collect  the  data  for  such  a  table,  are  made  out  about  as  much 
on  the  basia  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  pupils  were  found  as 
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upon  the  work  they  were  attempting  to  do.  The  lingering 
effect  of  some  such  plan  of  grading  is  seen  in  the  relatively 
large  percentages  to  be  found  in  the  Providence  column  for 
1886  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  years,  or  lowest  intermediate 
and  lowest  grammar  grades  respectively ;  while  the  small 
numbers,  in  the  third,  fifth  and  eighth  years,  show  the  influ- 
ence of  the  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  principals 
in  selecting  pupils  for  their  graduating  classes  and  taking 
only  "those  prepared  to  go  on."  This  selection  ought  to  be 
made  uniformly  along  the  course,  and  ought  not  to  be  ap- 
plied with  special  severity  at  different  points  in  the  course. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  influence  referred  to  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  small  numbers  in  the  ninth  year. 

A  Table  Showing  Relative  Number  of  Pupils  in  the 
Several  Grades  below  the  High  School. 


Tbabof 
School  Work. 

Prorideuoe, 
1890. 

Proridence, 
1880. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Worcester. 

0 

83 

23 

26 

29 

36 

8 

60 

62 

40 

42 

60 

7 , 

71 

03 

63 

60 

57 

6 

78 

100 

68 

74 

73 

ft 

77 

80 

68 

86 

00 

4 

85 

100 

81 

86 

94 

8 

96 

86 

03 

84 

100 

2 

100 

100 

100 

100 

85 

1 

163 

166 

142 

134 

114 
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The  data  from  which  the  preceding  table  was  computed 
are  presented  graphically  in  the  diagrams  that  follow,  in 
which  is  given  (i)  the  year  of  school  work,  (2)  the  number 
of  pupils  of  that  year,  (3)  spaces  showing  the  ratio  of  these 
numbers  with  the  number  in  the  first  grade,  and  (4)  the  loss 
or  gain  per  cent,  of  each  year  compared  with  the  year  below. 
The  per  cent,  is  a  loss  except  when  otherwise  indicated. 
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The  loss  in  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  several  districts  as 
the  annual  steps  of  the  course  of  study  are  ascended  may 
be  noted  in  the  diagrams  which  follow. 

The  diagrams  have  been  constructed  by  taking  each  of  the 
large  grammar  schools  with  its  patronizing  lower  schools  as 
a  unit.  In  the  case  of  schools  that  send  a  part  of  their 
pupils  to  one  grammar  school  and  a  part  to  another,  all  the 
classes  have  been  divided  for  the  purpose  of  these  diagrams 
in  the  same  ratio  that  the  highest  class  has  this  year  been 
divided  between  the  respective  grammar  schools. 

Allowance  should  be  made  for  the  irregularities  to  be  found 
in  the  districts  of  Oxford  street  and  Peace  street  grammar 
schools,  as  classes  are  sent  from  one  of  these  districts  to  the 
other  according  to  the  necessity  and  present  convenience  of 
teaching. 
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The  enrollment  the  past  quarter  has  been  1 5,397,  and  the 
average  attendance  12,956.  This  is  a  decrease  in  enrollment 
compared  with  the  last  quarter  of  last  year  of  147  pupils, 
but  an  increase  in  average  attendance  of  597. 

By  departments  the  quarter's  average  attendance  has  been  : 
High  school,  637;  grammar  schools,  4,125;  intermediate, 
2,755  ;  primary,  5,439. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  18,271.  The  aver- 
age attendance,  12,924. 

This  is  a  decrease  in  enrollment  from  last  year  of  145,  and 
an  increase  in  average  attendance  of  63.  The  number  of 
pupils  who  are  1 5  years  old  and  over  has  increased  from 
1,285  l^st  year  to  1,376  this  year.  This  is  an  increase  in  a 
single  year  of  7  per  cent. 

The  enrollment  in  the  High  School  has  been  89  greater 

than  last  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Stiperinteftdent, 
June  27,  1890. 


HIGH   SCHOOL   BEPORTS. 


ENGLISH  AND  SCIENTIFIC   DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

The  whole  number  of  different  individuals  registered  as 
pupils  of  the  English  and  Scientific  Department,  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  199,  with  an  average  attendance  of  160. 
The  number  registered  is  26  greater  than  was  reported  last 
year,  and  50  greater  than  in  1887-8.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  13  greater  than  last  year,  and  38  greater  than  in 
1887-8.  More  than  five  regular  teachers  should  be  employed 
for  so  large  a  number  of  pupils.  The  number  next  year  will 
probably  be  greater  still,  and  the  teaching  force  still  more 
inadequate,  unless  an  additional  teacher  is  employed. 

In  my  reports  for  the  last  two  years,  I  have  referred  to  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  proportion  of  those  who  complete  the 
course  and  receive  diplomas  in  this  department.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  this  increase  still  continues.  The  class  of  19 
just  graduated,  though  not  the  largest  in  number,  is  the 
largest  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  class  on  entering ;  be- 
ing more  than  26  per  9ent.  of  that  number,  instead  of  25  per 
cent.,  as  last  year. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  note  is  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  this  department  who  enter  technical 
schools  and  colleges.     Though  the  chief  purpose  of  the  de- 
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partment  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  to  fit  young  men  for 
business  life,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  will  not  continue 
their  education  in  a  higher  school,  yet  the  number  who  do 
pursue  their  studies  further  is  now  so  great  as  to  be  worthy 
of  some  consideration  in  arranging  the  course  of  study. 

In  view  of  the  fact  just  stated,  opportunity  should  be 
afforded,  to  those  who  desire  it,  for  increased  attention  to 
the  study  of  modern  languages.  Their  practical  utility  and 
effectiveness  as  means  of  culture  make  their  study  desirable, 
aside  from  the  consideration  already  named. 

The  fact  that  so  many  business  men  apply  to  the  teachers 
of  this  department  to  recommend  boys  for  vacant  positions, 
shows  that  they  have  confidence  in  the  training  here  afforded. 
An  unusually  large  number  of  such  applications  have  been 
received  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith,  of  this  city,  who  graduated  from 
this  department  in  1864,  has,  during  the  past  year,  presented 
to  the  school  a  Zeiss  microscope,  finely  fitted  up  for  mineral- 
ogical  and  other  purposes,  with  ample  accessories  and  a  large 
assortment  of  slides. 

The  next  year  will  probably  begin  with  only  two  regular 
teachers  who  have  served  in  this  department  more  than  one 
year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  increase  in  salaries 
will  tend  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  changes  in  the  board 
of  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  W.  HOYT, 

Principal, 
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CLASSICAL   DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

The  class  graduating  from  the  Classical  Department  this 
year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Thirty-five 
students  received  diplomas  indicating  their  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  requirements  for  college.  There  are  but  few 
preparatory  schools  in  the  country  that  send  forth  larger 
classes. 

The  main  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  the  same 
as  during  the  previous  year.  This  will  always  be  the  case,  as 
the  colleges  are  conservative  in  altering  their  courses  of 
study.  Still  there  is  a  gradual  change  in  their  requirements, 
and  even  where  none  is  indicated  in  the  catalogue,  a  study  of 
the  admission  examinations  of  the  several  colleges  often 
shows  a  change  of  treatment  and  purpose  that  requires  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  work  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  earnest 
teacher,  therefore,  has  always  enough  that  is  new  to  stimu- 
late his  energies  and  give  zest  to  his  work. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  reference  was  made  to  the  agree- 
ment of  the  colleges  in  the  requirements  in  English.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  put  upon  the  importance  of  this 
subject.  The  study  of  language,  and  in  particular  the  classi- 
cal languages,  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  study 
and  practice  of  our  mother  tongue;  but  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  composition,  as  well  as  continual  practice 
in  writing  and  the  careful  reading  of  some  of  the  best  liter- 
ary models,  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  course  of  study. 
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To  increase  the  work  done  in  this  branch,  and  to  make  it 
more  systematic,  a  new  plan  was  formed  for  the  class  enter- 
ing the  school  last  autumn.  One  hour  a  week,  during  the 
lowest  year,  has  been  taken  from  the  study  of  Latin  and 
given  to  English.  The  written  exercises  of  the  class  have  all 
been  connected  with  this  systematic  study.  Welsh's  English 
Composition  has  been  employed  as  the  text-book.  It  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  as  it  is  incomplete  in  some  important  re- 
spects, while  too  full  in  others,  but  it  will  answer  the  purpose 
until  a  better  book  can  be  found.  It  is  believed  that  this 
loss  of  time  will  not  be  felt  in  the  long  course  in  Latin,  while 
the  change  must  improve  our  work  in  English.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  course  thus  begun  will  be  sought  in  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  essay  writing  for  the  next  year.  While  the  study 
of  the  works  of  the  English  and  American  authors,  required 
for  college,  and  the  essays  upon  them,  have  been  confined  to 
the  upper  classes,  the  essays  of  the  third  class  this  year  have 
been  upon  other  works  of  the  same  authors,  with  the  hope 
that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  of  a  limited  number  of 
authors  might  secure  better  results. 

A  year  ago.  Brown  University,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  plan 
for  uniformity  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  New  Eng- 
land colleges,  changed  the  requirements  in  Greek  from  five 
books  of  Xenophon  and  two  of  Homer  to  four  of  the  former 
and  three  of  the  latter.  As  preparation  in  Homer  could 
readily  be  made  the  last  year,  it  was  believed  that  one  hour  a 
week  could  be  taken  without  loss  from  the  Greek  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  therefore,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
one  hour  a  week  of  the  next  to  the  highest  class  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  elocution.  Munroe's  Vocal  Culture  has 
been  used  as  the  text-book,  and  the  work  done  has  been  ear- 
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nest  and  satisfactory.  It  would  be  well  if  a  short  manual  of 
gesture  could  be  found  to  be  used  in  connection  with  this 
course. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  half-year,  Mr.  William  Overton, 
the  fourth  assistant,  after  a  faithful  service  of  two  years  and 
a  half,  resigned,  to  become  the  principal  of  the  High  and 
Grammar  School  of  Central  Falls,  and  Miss  Susan  S.  Bray- 
ton,  an  honored  graduate  of  this  department  and  Boston 
University,  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  position.  As  a  large 
number  of  girls  are  prepared  for  college  in  this  department, 
the  appointment  of  a  lady  teacher  was  eminently  fitting,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  results  will  fully  justify  the  action 
of  the  school  committee. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Webster,  for  eleven 
years  a  teacher,  and  five  years  first  assistant  in  the  Classical 
Department,  severed  his  connection  with  the  school.     His 
removal  from  the  position  of  teacher  is  no  ordinary  loss  to 
the  school  and  the  cause  of  public  education  in  the  city.    An 
accurate  and  accomplished  scholar,  with  acquisitions  enriched 
by  foreign  travel  and  a  wide  study  of  literature  and  art,  he 
was  well  prepared  to  be  a  successful  classical  teacher.     Few 
principals  have  had  so  loyal  an  assistant,  even  anticipating 
unexpressed  desires ;  while  his  broad  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects of  study,  and  his  clear  views  of  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence of  education,  made  him  an  invaluable  adviser.    It  is  with 
a  feeling  of  personal  loss  that  the  principal  of  the  Classical 
Department  thus  expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Webster  for  the  school  and  the  city,  which  he  so  faith- 
fully served. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM   T.  PECK, 

Principal. 
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GIRLS'   DEPARTMENT. 


Mr,  H,  S.  Tarbelly  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

Sir: — I  herewith  present  the  report  of  this  department 
for  the  year  1889-90,  with  such  suggestions  as  naturally  arise 
from  it. 

The  whole  number  registered  during  the  year  was,  502 
The  whole  number   registered  the  previous  year 

was,    ..........  446 

The  number  that  entered  was — 

In  1886,  .         .  136 

In  18879     .........  148 

In  1888,  .  .  .  178 

In  1889)     .........  218 

The  502  girls  give  an  average  of  71-f  to  a  room.  In  the 
senior  class  the  number  has  been  below  the  average,  but  in  the 
third  year  it  was  85.  The  room  is  arranged  to  accommodate  70, 
hence  more  scholars  than  could  be  comfortably  seated  or  advan- 
tageously taught  were  compelled  to  be  crowded  into  the  room. 
It  is  an  establi^ed  principle  that  in  high  schools  a  class  of 
thirty  is  as  large  as  one  teacher  ought  to  have  in  advanced 
branches;  a  greater  number  retards  the  pupil's  progress. 
The  fact  that  the  space  in  the  present  High  School  allotted 
to  the  Girls'  Department  is  already  more  than  filled,  and  that 
the  number  of  scholars  increases  each  year,  as  the  table  above 
shows,  proves  that  some  provision  is  necessary  to  give  this 
department  increased  space.  Crowded  quarters  lessen  the 
efficiency  of  the  school. 
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It  is  desirable  that  an  additional  teacher  should  be  em- 
ployed— one  capable  of  assisting  in  the  two  highest  classes. 

The  thorough  and  unremitting  instruction  that  is  given  in 
the  use  of  the  English  language  requires  from  the  teachers 
individual  work  with  the  pupil  as  well  as  previous  reading 
and  correcting  pages  of  manuscript.  To  teach  in  the  class- 
room is  nothing  compared  with  this  wearisome  work.  No 
time  thus  given  shows  so  little  on  a  school  programme ;  none 
is  so  profitable  to  a  pupil.  If  continued  according  to  the 
present  system,  an  additional  reason  is  furnished  for  the  em- 
ployment of  another  teacher. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  study,  which 
remains  as  given  in  the  report  of  1888.  An  efifort  was  made 
the  past  year  to  give  the  study  of  Psychology  as  much  prac- 
tical value  as  possible,  indicating  the  relation  of  its  principles 
to  the  work  of  teaching. 

From  year  to  year  certain  girls  seek  admission  to  the  High 
School  who  have  failed  to  perform  the  prescribed  work  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  believing  there 
may  be  a  course  in  the  High  School  adapted  to  such  pupils. 
If  there  were,  the  school  would  not  be  rightly  named  "high." 
Its  work  demands  the  power  to  reason  which  is  acquired  by 
the  studies  of  grammar  and  arithmetic.  The  large  number 
of  well-trained  pupils  who  enter  every  year  ought  not  to  have 
their  progress  hampered  by  indififerent,  lazy  girls.  No  faith- 
ful scholars  need  fear  that  they  will  not  be  admitted,  if  there 

is  room. 

• 

All  the  girls  of  the  graduating  class  were  required  to  write 
in  competition  for  the  Anthony  medal.  The  compositions 
were  written  in  school,  in  a  single  five-hour  session,  upon  one 
of  three   subjects  assigned  by  the  judges.     These  subjects 
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were  not  known  by  either  teachers  or  scholars  until  the  morn- 
ing of  writing.  From  the  essays  presented,  eight  were  cho- 
sen as  the  best  and  submitted  to  the  judges,  who  awarded  the 
medal.  This  method  was  adopted  because  it  was  believed  to 
be  the  fairest  way  of  determining  who  should  receive  the 
medal.  A  composition  written  under  these  restrictions  pre- 
vents the  recipient  of  the  honor  from  the  accusation  of  hav- 
ing assistance.  Moreover,  it  indicates  the  readiness  of  the 
pupil  to  express  thought  and  the  degree  of  correctness  at- 
tained in  the  use  of  language.  The  composition  which 
gained  the  medal  is  kept  at  school  for  any  one's  inspection. 
'  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  High  School  hall  cannot  be  used 
by  the  Girls'  Department  for  the  training  of  the  voice.  Not 
until  three  weeks  prior  to  the  exhibition  do  the  girls  read  in 
it,  which  is  not  sufficient  time  to  develop  strength,  especially 
as  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall  are  notably  wretched. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  for  the  exhibition  reading  is  to 
secure,  if  possible,  natural  and  pleasant  tones. 

A  previous  report  alluded  to  the  fact  that  drawing  is  not 
taught  in  the  Girls'  Department  of  the  High  School.  It  is 
mentioned  again,  as  it  seems  too  important  a  branch  to  be 
omitted  from  the  course,  especially  as  many  of  the  graduates 
of  this  school  become  teachers,  and  are  expected  to  teach 
drawing. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  satisfactory  and  pleasant, 
which  is  due  to  the  faithful  work  of  all  the  teachers,  to  whom 
I  render  my  thanks. 

Miss  Helen  S.  Joy,  after  six  years*  efficient  service  as  a 
teacher,  has  resigned  her  position. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SARAH    E.  DOYLE, 

Principal, 
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REPORT   OF   SUPERVISOR   OF   DRAWING. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

The  best  work  in  drawing  comes  from  the  primary 
grades.  It  was  introduced  first  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
they  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  show  results ;  the  pupil 
teachers  are  prepared  to  teach  the  subject  intelligently  fronj 
a  practical  experience  gained  in  the  training  schools.  These 
grades  have  suffered  most  from  changes  in  supervisors.  It 
will  be  our  mission  as  well  as  misfortune  to  train  teachers  of 
drawing  for  other  cities  as  long  as  they  can  offer  greater  finan- 
cial inducements.  In  midwinter  Miss  Geneva  Cooley  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  Pennsylvania.  The  vacancy  was  not 
filled  for  several  weeks,  not  because  of  lack  of  candidates, 
but  because  those  who  had  an  art  education  and  experience 
in  public  school  work  would  accept  the  position  at  the  salary 
offered  only  temporarily,  and  those  who  had  the  knowledge 
of  art  without  the  teacher's  experience  were  not  considered 
desirable.  The  schools  would  suffer  least  by  inviting  one 
of  the  regular  teachers  to  take  Miss  Cooley's  place  with  the 
understanding  that  the  training  in  industrial  drawing  should 
be  acquired  as  opportunity  offered  either  at  summer  schools 
or  by  private  instruction.  Accordingly  Miss  Eraser,  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  lower  grade  work,  was  offered  the  position 
in  April.  She  accepted,  and  her  work  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful. 

During  the  past  year  the  grammar  grades  have  been  sup- 
plied with  individual  models,  2x4  inches,  thus  enabling  each 
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scholar  to  draw  pictures  of  the  models  either  singly  or  in 
groups,  instead  of  the  whole  class  attempting  to  draw  the 
model  as  seen  by  one  member.  With  this  substitution  of 
object  drawing  in  place  of  copying  comes  the  request  from 
teachers  for  instruction,  and  I  would  suggest  that  some 
arrangement  be  made  another  year  whereby  the  teachers 
could  do  some  practical  work  in  this  line  before  being  re- 
quired to  teach  it  to  their  pupils.  The  teachers  in  the  upper 
grades  labor  under  disadvantages  that  the  primary  teachers 
never  experience.  They  are  not  familiar  with  lower  grade 
work,  their  own  training  has  been  in  the  line  of  copying  and 
designing,  they  underrate  the  pupils*  ability  to  see  and  think 
in  drawing  as  in  other  studies,  and  are  more  inclined  to  do 
the  work  for  the  pupil  because  it  seems  such  a  difficult  task 
to  do  themselves. 

Again,  our  pupil  teachers  from  the  grammar  training 
school  are  the  least  prepared  of  any  for  the  work  in  draw- 
ing. They  have  had  no  instruction  during  their  High 
School  course,  and  but  little  during  their  stay  in  the  Train- 
ing School,  and  when  they  assume  charge  of  rooms  they 
come  face  to  face  with  the  humiliating  fact  that  their  pupils 
know  more  than  the  instructor. 

The  best  results  are  gained  where  the  teachers  of  drawing 
divide  their  time  between  teaching  and  supervising.  For 
three  years  their  work  has  been  teaching.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  the  special  teacher  can  serve  the  regu- 
lar teacher  best  by  seeing  her  do  the  work  and  pointing  out  the 
weak  and  the  strong  points  in  her  methods  of  teaching  rather 
than  by  doing  the  work  for  her. 

Respectfully, 

ABBIE  M.  WHITE, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
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STATISTICS     OF    THE     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS 


OF 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Population  by  census  of  1880,  ....  104,857 

*•    1885,         ....  118,070 

**    1890,         ....  i3«.749 

School  census,  January  I,  1889,  Males,       .  .  .       1I1529 

**      **      Females,    .  .  .       11,585 


it  (t        t( 


(i  «(        tt 


Legal  school  age;  5-15  years  total,    .            .            .  23,114 
Number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  by  report  of  census 

enumerators,       .            .            .            .            .            .  Hfi^S 

In  parochial  schools,             .....  3*227 

In  private  schools,     ......  717 

Not  in  any  school,     ......  4*327 

Number  of  school  day^  in  the  year,            •            .            .  195 

Number  of  days  the  schools  were  taught,              .            .  187 

Assessed  value  of  school  property,                         .            .  $1,041,349  99 

Taxable  property  of  city,     .....  $140,477,340  00 

Number  of  school  rooiYis  in  which  pupils  arc  seated  for  both  study  and 
,       recitation  under  one  teacher : 

Primary  and  intermediate,         ....  195 

Grammar  schools,           .....  90 

Number  of  school  rooms  in  charge  of  two  or  more  teachers  teaching  in 
the  same  room,  or  in  recitation  room : 

Primary  and  intermediate,          ....  12 

Grammar,             ......  12 

High,        .......  14 
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Number  of  rooms  used  for  recitation  only : 

Primary  and  intermediate, 

"4 

Grammar,             ..... 

12 

High,        ...... 

15 

Number  of  different  school  buildings : 

Primary  and  intermediate, 

42 

Primary,  .            . 

2 

Intermediate,       ..... 

2 

Grammar  only,    ..... 

12 

High,         ...... 

I 

Number  of  teachers,  June  27,  1890,  including  principal 

8, 

394 

Males,      ...... 

24 

Females,              ..... 

370 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled, 

20,802 

Males,       ...... 

10,486 

Females,  ...... 

10,316 

Average  daily  attendance,     .... 

12,924.1 

Males,       ...... 

6,5780 

Females,  ...... 

6,346. 1 

Salaries : 

Superintendent,              .... 

$3' 500 

Principals  of  high  school,         .            .      $2,500,  $2 

,100 

',  i,Soo 

Assistants  in  high  school,         .             .            .        $1 

,90c 

>  to  600 

Principals  of  grammar  schools.     Males, 

$[,900 

Females, 

700 

Assistants  in  grammar  scliooU.     First, 

700 

Second,    ...... 

625 

Other.       ...... 

575 

Principals  of  intermediate  schools,     . 

550 

Assistants,            ..... 

$5 

25.  450 

Principals  of  primary  schools. 

• 

525 

Assistants,           .....    $500,  $450.  350 

Pupil  teacliers,    ..... 

• 

200 

Teacher  in  evening  schools     Principals,  per  evening. 

2  00 

Assistants,  per  evening 

• 

I  00 

Special  teachers  of  music.     One, 

• 

1,700 

Three,  each,            .... 

■ 

700 

Special  teacher  of  French, 

• 

600 
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Teacher  of  drawing, 
Assistant  teacher  of  drawing, 


$1,200 
700 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  teachers'  salaries, 

sites,  buildings  and  furniture, 
'  repairs,    . 
fuel  and  care  of  buildings, 
evening  schools, 
supervision, 
books  and  stationery' ,    . 
miscellaneous  expenses. 


Total, 


$228,853  04 
66,174  38 
35.599  36 
33.553  67 
22,201  57 

5^533  32 
8.177  36 
2.561  77 

$402,654  47 
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The  School  Census  for  certain  previous  years 

HAS   BEEN  : 


1S36.. 5,196 

1866 9,217 

1879 17,684 

1880 19,106 

1881 19319 

1882 21,300 

1888 22,092 


1884 21/78 

1885 22,516 

1886 22,813 

1887 23,181 

1888 23,064 

1889 22,947 

1890 23,114 


The  School  Census  by  Wards,  1890. 


WARDS. 

Childkbn  of  School  Age,  (5  to  15  Tears.) 

BOT8. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

I 

972 
1,061 
1,743 

442 

9i3 
1,314 
1.069 

847 
1,134 
2,014 

1,091 

1,167 

1,793 

441 

980 

1.220 

1,065 

866 

1,095 

1,917 

2,0«3 

II 

2,228 

HI 

3,636 

IV 

883 

V 

1,878 

vr 

2,584 

VII 

2,134 

vrii 

1,713 

IX 

2,229 

X 

3,931 

Total  city 

11,529 

11.585 

23,114 
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A  Table  showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  for  certain  previous  years. 


1835.. 
1866. 

1870. 

I860.. 

1881.. 

188S.. 

1883.. 


.  1,456 
.  5,730 
.11,240 
.11,429 
.12,102 
.12,687 
.13,140 


1884 13,332 

1885 14,136 

1886 14,687 

1887 15,506 

1888 14,634 

1880 lijUO 

1890.. 14343 


A  Table  showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 

Schools  by  Wards  for  1890. 


WARDS. 

BOT8. 

OIBL8. 

TOTAL. 

I 

496 
786 
861 
266 
582 
932 
836 
532 
796 
1,394 

497 
808 
842 
267 
566 
909 
863 
522 
747 
1,352 

003 

II 

1,504 

Ill 

l',703 

1.138 
1,821 
1,690 
1.064 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII..... 

VIII 

IX 

1,543 

X 

2,746 

City. 

7,480 

7,363 

14,843 
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A   Table  showing   the   Attendance   in  the   Catholic 
Schools  for  certain  previous  years. 


1880 

1866 606 

1870 3,676 

1880 2,760 

1881 2,712 

1882 2332 

1883 3,107 


1884 3,147 

1885 3,250 

1886 3,267 

1887 3,246 

1888 3,200 

1880 3,403 

1800 3,227 


A  Table   showing   the  Attendance    in  the   Catholic 

Schools  by  Wards  for  1890. 


wards. 

BOYS. 

GIRL8. 

TOTAL. 

I 

160 

70 
504 

76 
131 
112 

33 
136 

90 
167 

322 

111 

h56 

75 

164 

81 

27 

148 

116 

128 

401 

M 

100 

* 

III '. 

1,002 
151 

VI 

V 

205 

VI 

1(*3 

VII 

60 

VIII 

ix 

284 
206 

Y 

206 

Cltv     

1,407 

1.730 

3,227 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Private 
Schools  for  Certain  Previous  Years. 


1H35 2435 

1855 680 

1879 809 

1880 979 

1881 857 

1882 801 

1883 950 


1884 899 

1885 929 

1886 734 

1887 766 

1888 688 

1889 711 

1890 717 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Private 

Schools  by  Wards  for  1890. 


wards. 

BOT8. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

I 

85 

69 
34 
22 
U 
21 
29 
20 
29 
24 

102 
80 
34 
31 
14 
8 
27 
30 
31 
14 

187 

11 

149 

ni 

68 

TV 

54 

V 

26 

vi 

29 

VIT  

56 

VIII 

50 

IX 

r 

60 
38 

Cltv 

MH 

371 

717 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Children  of  School 
Age  Not  Enrolled  in  Any  School  for  the 

Years  Named. 


1835 1,fi04 

1865 2,984 

1870 2,960 

1880 8,011 

1881 4,118 

1882 4,920 

1888 4,nd 


1884 4,298 

1885 4,«n 

1886 4,125 

1887 3,872 

1888 4,433 

1889 3,983 

1800 4,327 


A  Table  Showing  by  Wards  the  Number  of  Children 

OF  School  Age  Not  Enrolled  in  Any 

School  for  1890. 


WARDS. 

BOYS. 

OIBL8. 

.TOTAl« 

I 

222 
127 
344 
78 
218 
249 
161 
159 
219 
429 

170 
168 
359 
68 
196 
222 
148 
166 
201 
423 

392 

II 

905 

Ill 

703 

IV 

146 

V 

414 

VI 

471 
309 

VII 

VIII 

S2S 

IX 

420 

X 

852 

City 

2,206 

2,121 

>.  4,827 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Enrollment  by   Departments 
FOR  the  First  Term  of   Several  Years,  Indi- 
cating THE  Growth  of  the  Several 

Departments. 


Year. 

ItM . 

1867 

18m 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

187» 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 


Primary. 

Inter  mediate. 

Grammar. 

Hlfb. 

Total. 

3.886 

1,817 

1,843 

306 

7,362 

3,374 

1,740 

1,040 

333 

7,388 

3,845 

2,084 

2,044 

360 

8,894 

3,746 

2,060 

2,227 

300 

8,338 

3,906 

2,080 

2,463 

262 

8,896 

3,416 

2,447 

2,604 

280 

8,646 

4,110 

1,020 

2,608 

841 

0,072 

3,068 

2,123 

2.687 

303 

0,166 

4,804 

2,680 

2,078 

376 

10,038 

5,154 

2,686 

3,106 

304 

11,430 

5,064 

2,650 

3,560 

451 

12,120 

5,432 

.1,186 

3,680 

500 

12,800 

5,807 

3,232 

3,761 

528 

12,828 

5,462 

3,175 

3,607 

515 

12,846 

5,246 

2,061 

3,562 

417 

12,176 

5,670 

3,138 

3,666 

460 

12,874 

6,384 

3,358 

3,884 

545 

14,171 

6,807 

3,5.10 

4,267 

•    606 

15,291 

6,081 

3,327 

;  4,472 

704 

15,484 

6,070 

3,577 

4,542 

746 

15,886 

7,428 

3,574 

4,703 

724 

16,410 

7,625 

2.307 

4,860 

720 

16,611 

7,874 

3,404 

4.845 

767 

16,060 

7,464 

3.320 

4,680 

848 

16,330 

1891.] 
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SCHOOL  COMMIT' 


[Pretenled  Jud<  1,  levi.] 


Svow  ft  Farhham,  Cirr  Frihtebs. 

jj  Cu»lom  HoDH  street. 


REPORT. 


To  THE  Honorable  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Providence  : 

As  required  by  ordinance,  the  School  Committee  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  annual  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools,  with  accompanying  documents. 

GROWTH   OF   the   SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  have  shown  a  steady  growth  during  the  past 
year,  although  the  increase  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  some 
previous  years.  Undoubtedly  a  much  greater  increase  would 
have  been  shown  had  not  the  natural  growth  been  hindered  by 
a  want  of  sufficient  accommodations. 

NEED   OF   INCREASED   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

This  has  been  especially  marked  in  the  High  School,  in  the 
grammar  schools  in  the  second,  third  and  eighth  districts,  in 
the  primary  schools  in  the  third,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth 
and  tenth  districts,  and  in  the  evening  schools. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  to 
give  us  sufficient  school  accommodations,  such  accommoda- 
tions must  be  furnished  where  we  need  them.  Empty  seats 
in  the  first  and  fourth  wards  will  not  accommodate  pupils  in 
the  third  and  sixth  ;  nor  will  a  new  building  in  the  fifth  re- 
lieve the  overcrowding  in  the  schools  of  the  tenth. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  your 
honorable  body,  was  called  to  the  needs  of  increased  accom- 
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modations  for  our  grammar  and  primary  schools  in  October 
last  by  a  report  which  we  append  hereto.  The  School  Com- 
mittee and  the  citizens  generally  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  schools,  were  gratified  by  your  prompt  action 
in  petitioning  the  General  Assembly  for  leave  to  borrow  $300- 
000  to  meet  this  need  of  greater  school  accommodations,  and 
we  trust  that  you  will  soon  have  under  way  a  number  of 
buildings  in  various  sections  of  the  city  sufficient  to  meet  the 
more  pressing  of  our  requirements. 

NEW   SCHOOLS   OPENED   DURING   THE   PAST    YEAR. 

Two  new  four-room  primary  buildings  have  been  opened 
during  the  year ;  the  one  on  Highland  avenue  has  now  three 
rooms  occupied,  while  in  the  other,  on  Slater  avenue,  but  two 
rooms  are  as  yet  in  use.  Temporary  accommodations  have 
been  obtained  by  using  the  evening  school-room  in  the  en- 
gine station  on  Burnside  street,  by  refitting  and  reopening 
the  lower  room  in  the  old  Eddy  street  building,  by  opening  a 
school  in  the  engine  station  on  Atwell's  avenue,  corner  of 
Academy  avenue,  and  by  hiring  a  hall  on  Charles  street,  near 
Branch  avenue. 

The  opening  in  the  Fall  of  the  new  six-room  primary  build- 
ing on  Beacon  avenue  will  enable  us  to  close  the  old  Hospital 
street  school,  the  bad  condition  of  which  has  repeatedly  been 
the  cause  of  severe  comment  from  those  acquainted  with  it. 
In  other  sections  of  the  city  the  great  inferiority  of  the  ac- 
commodations furnished  in  certain  of  the  older  buildings  to 
those  in  the  more  modern  structures  is  a  gross  injustice  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  which  should  be  remedied  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 
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PURCHASE  OF  LOTS  FOR  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  securing  the  most  advantageous  sites  for  our  school- 
houses.  To  do  this  there  should  be  exercised  a  considerable 
amount  of  forethought ;  since  in  sections,  which  are  rapidly 
building  up,  unless  a  lot  is  procured  some  little  time  in 
advance  of  the  actual  requirement  of  erecting  a  school  build- 
ing, when  that  time  has  arrived  it  is  often  found  difficult  to 
procure  a  suitable  site.  In  the  near  future  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  erect  a  primary  building  near  the  foot  of  Willard  Hill 
in  the  sixth  ward,  and  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Pleasant  avenue  and  Dover  street  in  the  tenth  ward  ;  and  we 
would  suggest  the  great  desirability  of  at  once  procuring 
suitable  lots  for  this  purpose  in  these  localities. 

THE  REDUCTION  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  committee  from  sixty 
to  thirty  is  now  completed,  and  we  believe  that  the  narrow- 
ing of  responsibility  will  increase  the  interest  and  usefulness 
of  the  committee.  The  reduction  to  forty  members  last  year 
was  marked  by  a  renewed  interest  manifested  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  evidenced,  among  other  ways,  by  the  change  by 
which  regular  meetings  were  fixed  to  occur  monthly  instead 
of  quarterly  as  heretofore. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  efficiency  of  the  High  School  is  greatly  impaired  by 
the  lack  of  sufficient  accommodations  for  the  present  large 
attendance  in  each  of  its  departments.  When  the  new 
manual  training  school  is  opened  we  expect  that  this  pressure 
will,  to  a  considerable  degree,  be  relieved  for  a  time. 
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Reports  from  the  Principals  accompanying  this  report  will 
furnish  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  school. 

The  increasing  excellence  of  the  results  attained  by  our 
High  School  is  indicated  by  the  standing  of  its  graduates  in 
the  contests  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Brown  University  for 
excellence  in  preparatory  studies.  These  prizes  are  awarded 
after  competitive  examination. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  these  prizes  that 
have  been  taken  each  year  by  students  from  the  Providence 
High  School  and  by  students  from  other  schools. 

When  it  is  considered  how  small  a  portion  of  the  students 
entering  Brown  are  from  our  High  School,  and  that  every 
other  school  has  the  same  opportunity  to  give  its  students  a 
good  preparation  that  our  own  school  has,  the  high  standard 
that  our  school  maintains  will  be  evident. 

No.  of  Prizes  taken       No.  of  Prizes  taken 
by  Prov.  High  School,    by  all  other  schools. 

1890 10  o 

1889 3  5 

1888 6  I 

1887 7  o 

1886 5  2 

1885 4  5 

1884 3  5 

1883 2  5 

1882 2  7 

1881 3  5 

j88o 3  6 

1879 o  9 

1878 5  4 

1877 3  4 

1876    ......         o  8 

1875 2  7 
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No  of  Prizes  taken        No,  of  Prises  taken 
by  Pror.  High  School,     by  all  other  schools. 

1874 6 

1873 o 

187a o 

X871 2 

1870 X 

1869 2 

1868 I 

J867 2 

1866 2 

1865 O 

1864 O 

1863 2 

1862 O 

1861 I 

If,  to  assist  the  eye,  we  arrange  this  record  of  prizes  in 
quinquennial  periods,  the  great  progress  of  our  school  will 
be  more  apparent. 

No.  of  Prizes  taken        No  of  Prizes  taken 
Years.  by  Prov.  High  School,     by  all  other  schools. 

1861-1865 3                                            22 

1866-1870 8  .                              X8 

1871-1875 10                                           27     • 

X876-1880 II                                            31 

1881-1885 14                                           27 

1886-1890 31                                       8 

THE    STUDY   OF    GERMAN. 

The  changes  in  the  requirements  of  our  college  courses 
render  it  highly  desirable  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
instruction  in  the  German  language.  This  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  classical  department,  but  a  competent  instruc- 
tor should  be  obtained  to  take  charge  of  this  study  in  all  the 
departments.     The  German  language  is  studied  in  nearly  all 
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of  the  better  equipped  high  schools  in  the  country,  and  is  a 
highly  desirable  accomplishment,  both  for  professional  and 
for  business  life. 

THE    MANUAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

Great  interest  is  shown  on  all  sides  in  the  manual  training 
school,  for  the  creation  of  which  you  have  taken  the  initial 
steps.  Its  completion  will  mark  a  decided  step  forward  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  city,  and  will  be  more  highly  appre- 
ciated as  the  beneficial  e£Fect  of  its  work  is  more  clearly  seen. 
We  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  take  steps  in  season  to 
secure  a  proper  person  to  be  at  the  bead  of  the  institution,  so 
that  the  city  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  aid  and  sugges- 
tions in  completing  and  equipping  the  school. 

THE   GRAMMAR   AND    PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Except  the  difficulties  arising  in  certain  sections  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  or  suitable  accommodations  to  which  we 
have  referred,  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  For  details  as  to  attendance,  eta,  we  refer 
you  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

THE    TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

The  result  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  for  admission  to 
the  Approved  List,  from  which  selections  of  candidates  for 
our  training  schools  are  made,  and  the  work  of  these  schools 
in  educating  our  new  teachers,  are  plainly  visible  in  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  our  excellent  corps  of  instructors.  In 
consequence  of  suggestions  in  a  special  report  from  the  Su- 
perintendent, especial  attention  has  been  given  this  year  to 
the  subject  of  these  training  schools.  We  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  report  made  by  a  sub-committee  of  our  Commit- 
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tee  on  Qualifications  on  this  subject.  In  accordance  with 
their  recommendations,  application  was  made  to  your  honor- 
able body  for  the  necessary  changes  in  the  ordinances  to  en- 
able us  to  open  additional  training  schools ;  and  having  ob- 
tained the  authority  the  Committee  has  opened  five  new  train- 
ing schools  and  extended  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  pu- 
pil teachers  to  a  full  year.  This  change  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  pupil  teachers  and  also  to  the  pupils  of  the 
training  schools,  and  has  been  made  without  additional  ex- 
pense, and,  indeed,  with  a  slight  saving  to  the  city.  A  fur- 
ther change  in  the  course  of  preparation  of  teachers  has  been 
made  by  requiring  that  all  persons  elected  to  enter  our  train- 
ing schools  shall,  if  not  already  normal  graduates,  take  a  course 
of  preliminary  study  preparatory  to  entering  upon  their  course 
of  practical  training  under  our  critic  teachers.  Our  State  Nor- 
mal School  has  arranged  for  such  a  course  at  our  request,  and 
thus,  for  the  first  time,  has  been  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  the  public  school  system  of  our  city. 

THE    KINDERGARTENS. 

The  three  Kindergartens  carried  on  by  the  city  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition  and  are  giving  gratifying  results.  Pu- 
pils coming  from  them  to  our  primary  schools  are  not  only 
somewhat  advanced  in  their  studies,  but  are  much  more  apt 
and  ready  to  take  hold  of  our  regular  school  work,  and  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  progress  more  rapidly  than  those 
who  have  not  had  the  preparatory  training. 

We  wish  to  commend  to  you  the  work  done  by  the  Provi- 
dence Free  Kindergarten  Association,  and  to  suggest  that  the 
school  carried  on  by  them  in  our  Beacon  avenue  building  has 
now  been  brought  to  such  a   state  that  its  further  support 
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should  be  assumed  by  the  city,  and  the  society  left  free  to 
take  up  its  work  in  other  localities. 

In  this  connection  we  would  further  suggest  that  the  time 
is  at  hand  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Kindergarten  as  an  in* 
tegral  portion  of  our  school  system,  and  that  when  once  es- 
tablishedi  it  would  be  an  economical  as  well  as  an  efficient  ad- 
junct of  our  course  of  primary  instruction. 

THE   EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Evening  Schools,  and  especially  to  the  work  of  the  advanced 
school  held  in  the  Bridgham  school  building  during  the  past 
winter,  and  to  the  need  of  increased  accommodations  in  va- 
rious sections.  The  desire  for  instruction  shown  by  the  vol- 
untary attendance  at  these  schools  and  the  great  need  of  fur- 
ther education  evidenced  by  the  larger  portion  of  the  pupils, 
certainly  demand  the  kindliest  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
city,  and  we  most  respectfully  suggest  that  in  few  ways  does 
the  city  expend  money  in  which  the  return  is  so  great  as  that 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  evening  schools,  and  that 
an  appropriation  which  would  enable  us  to  open  a  larger  num- 
ber of  schools,  and  especially  one  or  more  additional  advanced  * 
schools,  would  be  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  your  honorable 
body. 

CORPORAL    PUNISHMENT. 

In  accordance  with  the  almost  universal  trend  of  public 
opinion  on  this  question,  the  power  of  our  teachers  to  admin- 
ister corporal  punishment  has  been  greatly  abridged  during 
the  past  year.  Corporal  punishment  can  now  be  adminis- 
tered only  in  the  primary  grades,  and  there  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  parent  or  guardian.     We  believe  this  is  a  step  in 
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the  right  direction,  and,  although  in  some  schools  the  change 
has  not  been  brought  about  without  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
laxation of  discipline,  we  trust  that  as  teachers,  parents  and 
pupils  become  accustomed  to  the  new  rules,  the  discipline  of 
our  schools  will  not  be  impaired. 

UNGRADED    SCHOOLS. 

The  change  in  methods  of  enforcing  discipline,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State  truant  law  brin^  again  and  more  forcibly  to 
our  attention  the  need  of  one  or  more  centrally  located  un- 
graded schools  for  the  instruction  of  those  whose  inability  to 
attend  for  the  whole  of  our  regular  terms,  or  want  of  ability  for 
any  reason  to  keep  up  with  the  classes  in  our  graded  schools, 
renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  in  our  schools  as  now 
arranged,  a  due  amount  of  benefit  from  the  limited  time  at 
their  command. 

ASSISTANCE    TO   THE    SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  high  degree  of  excellence  to  which  our  schools  have  at- 
tained is,  in  no  small  measure,  due  to  the  labors  of  our  effi- 
cient Superintendent.  Our  school  work  has  so  greatly  in- 
creased of  late  years  that  his  time  is  now  in  large  measure 
occupied  in  attention  to  details  which,  although  necessary  to 
be  done,  could  be  more  economically  performed  by  an  assist- 
ant, and  his  time  and  attention  secured  for  work  which  would 
be  of  more  value  to  the  city.  We  hope  that  provisions  will 
soon  be  made  for  an  assistant  superintendent,  or,  for  what 
might  be  quite  as  well,  for  the  employment  of  supervisors 
who  should  have  charge  of  the  primary  schools  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  superintendent,  and  leave  him  free  for  the  more  ' 
constant  supervision  of  the  high  and  grammar  schools  and  for 
•  attendance  to  matters  of  general  importance. 
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We  believe  that  either  of  these  arrangements  could  be  made 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  and  that  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  our  schools. 

FREE    STATIONERY. 

For  some  time  we  have  supplied  our  pupils  in  part  with 
free  drawing  materials ;  this  year  for  the  first  time  we  have 
supplied  all  other  stationery  required  in  our  schools  without 
expense  to  the  pupils.  This  change  seemed  to  us  to  be  ur- 
gently demanded.  A  lack  of  uniformity  or  of  promptness  in 
obtaining  the  desired  articles  has  repeatedly  and  greatly  hin- 
dered the  efficient  working  of  our  schools,  while  the  constant 
call  upon  the  parents  for  small  sums  to  buy  paper,  blanks, 
pencils,  pens,  etc.,  has  been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance 
and  a  very  considerable  drain  upon  those  of  small  means. 
There  has  been  a  loud  call  in  many  quarters  for  free  text- 
books. To  this  demand  there  are  many  objections,  and  we 
have  not  felt  that  it  should  be  granted  for  the  present ;  but 
to  free  stationer}*  there  is  no  objection,  except  that  of  ex- 
pense. The  adoption  of  the  policy  of  free  stationery  will 
cost  the  city  about  eight  thousand  dollars  per  year,  but  it 
will  save  the  parents  of  the  pupils  from  three  to  four  times 
that  sum,  because  of  the  greater  economy  of  purchasing  in 
quantity;  and  the  added  convenience  and  efficiency  of  the 
schools  will  fully  repay  the  expenditure. 

When  it  was  voted  to  supply  the  stationery  free,  it  was  not 
known  by  the  Committee,  or  at  least  by  more  than  a  few  in- 
dividuals of  it,  that  there  was  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  appro- 
priation for  this  year,  nor  was  its  attention  called  to  this  mat- 
'  ter  until  so  much  had  been  done  that  it  could  not  economi- 
cally recede  from  its  action.  As,  however,  the  great  bulk  of 
this  deficiency  was  occasioned  by  a  mistaken  estimate  of  re- 
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ceipts  and  expenditures,  for  which  the  School  Committee  is 
not  responsible,  and  by  the  increase  of  the  salaries  made  by 
the  City  Council,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  School  Committee 
will  or  should  be  greatly  blamed  for  the  present  condition  of 
afifairs. 

SUPERVISORS    OF    SPECIAL    STUDIES. 

We  wish  to  commend  the  excellent  work  of  our  supervisors 
of  music  and  drawing,  and  refer  you  to  their  reports  for  de- 
tails. We  would  suggest  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  physical 
culture,  especially  in, our  grammar  and  primary  schools,  and 
that  a  competent  instructor  could  be  employed  at  a  small  sal- 
ary to  supervise  and  instruct  the  schools  in  this  branch  with 
the  best  of  results. 

CONCLUSION. 

That  the  City  Council  not  only  fixes  tlje  amount  to  be 
spent  for  school  purposes,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  desig- 
nates the  directions  in  which  expenditures  are  to  be  made,  is 
a  sufficient  excuse  that  so  large  a  portion  of  our  report  is 
taken  up  with  statements  of  our  needs.  The  public  schools 
of  this  city  have  always  held  a  high  rank  in  equipment  and 
efficiency  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  citizens  are  well  satisfied 
with  all  reasonable  expenditure  in  maintaining  and  advancing 
the  present  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  that  the  pro- 
vision for  tHe  needs  and  gjrowth  of  our  schools  is  one  of  the 
first  of  your  duties  and  one  to  which  you  will  heartily  and 
promptly  respond. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER   H.   BARNEY,     " 

DENNIS  F.  McCarthy, 

CHARLES   R.   STARK. 

Committee. 
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(A) 


ON  THE 

Needs  of  Increased  School  Accommodations, 

MADE  BT  THE 

COMMITTEE     ON     QUALIFICATIONS     OP    THE    SCHOOL    COM- 
MITTEE   TO   THE    COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    OF 
THE     CITY    COUNCIL,    PROVIDENCE, 
R.    I.,    OCTOBER    24,    1890. 


To  THE  Committee  bw  Education  of  the  City  Council,   of  Pboti- 

DENCB : 

The  committee  on  qualifications  of  the  school  committee,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  expressed  in  the  following  resolution  passed  by  the  school 
committee,  September  30, 1890,  viz. : 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  qualifications  be  instructed  to  ex- 
amine into  and  report  to  the  committee  on  education  of  the  city  council  on 
or  before  October  27, 1890.  what  increased  school  accommodations  are  in 
their  judgment  demanded,  and  that  the  committee  on  qualifications  request 
the  committee  on  education  to  report  the  same  to  the  city  council," 

present  this  report,  with  the  request  embodied  in  the  said  resolution  that 
your  committee  report  the  same  to  the  city  council. 

We  have  carefully  examined  into  the  subject,  have  consulted  with  the 
various  district  committees  of  the  school  committee,  and  present  our  recom- 
mendations and  findings,  with  the  reasons  for  the  same  as  below. 

In  the  first  ward,  we  recommend  the  renovation  and  alteration  of  the  Arnold 
street  school-house,  so  that  it  shall  be  better  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the 
dangers  to  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  teachers,  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  repeated  complaints  often  expressed  in  reports  to  the  school  commit- 
tee, shall  be  removed. 
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In  the  second  ward,  the  grammar  school  aooommodations  in  the  ten-room 
Doyle  ayenue  grammar  school  building  are  insufficient,  causing  the  main- 
tenance of  grammar  grade  rooms  in  buildings  remote  from  said  grammar 
school  building.  But  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  growth  of 
population  will  render  the  location  of  an  additional  grammar  school  build- 
ing desirable,  three  widely  separated  centres  of  growth  now  being  appar- 
ently about  equally  developed,  we  consider  it  better  to  suffer  from  the  oTer- 
crowded  condition  here  for  the  present,  than  to  recommend  any  immediate 
action. 

In  the  third  ward,  the  situation  should  be  considered,  as  to  the  requirements 
of  three  separate  sections,  separated  from  each  other  by  natural  and  per- 
manent features. 

First  The  Branch  avenue  section,  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by 
North  Providence  and  Pawtucket,  on  the  east  by  the  North  Burial  Ground, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  West  river  and  its  chain  of  ponds  and  swamps. 
Three  years  ago  a  new  six-room  building  on  Yeazie  street  was  opened,  it 
requiring  great  effort  to  have  a  six-room  building  instead  of  a  proposed  four- 
room  building.  At  the  completion  of  this  building,  three  rooms  were  occu- 
pied ;  now  every  room  is  full.  In  the  several  schools  in  the  vicinity  of 
Branch  avenue  and  Charles  street  (one  school  being  in  a  rented  building  on 
Greeley  street  and  another  in  the  old  police  station,  neither  of  which  is  suit- 
able for  school  purposes),  the  rooms  are  all  over-crowded.  This  section 
will  eventually  be  accommodated  so  far  as  grammar  school  needs  are  con- 
cerned, by  an  eight-room  grammar  school  building,  and  although  we  believe 
true  educational  economy  demands  that  the  principals  of  our  grammar 
schools  should  supervise  at  least  twelve  rooms,  and  that  grammar  school 
pupils  in  each  district  should  be  gathered  as  much  as  possible  into 
grammar  school  buildings,  considering  it  much  more  desirable  that  some 
primary  school  pupils  should  occupy  spare  rooms  in  grammar  school  build- 
ings than  that  grammar  school  pupils  should  be  housed  in  primary  school 
buildings,  yet  the  isolated  location  of  the  district  leads  us  to  recommend 
here  an  eight-room  grammar  school  building,  to  be  built  as  soon  as  possible 
on  the  lot  already  secured.  We  shall  have,  as  soon  as  the  building  can  pos- 
sibly be  completed,  enough  grammar  and  primary  school  pupils  to  more  than 
fill  it,  and  this  will  make  the  accommodations  sufficient  for  probably  two  or 
three  years,  when  a  a  four-room  primary  school  building  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charles  and  Ledge  streets  will  be  needed. 

Second.  The  Walling  street  section,  a  naturally  located  section,  an  ellipse, 
bounded  by  the  railroads  and  the  river.  The  present  Walling  street  build- 
ing is  an  old  four-room  building,  now  very  much  over-crowded.  A  new  six- 
room  primary  school  building  should  at  once  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Walling  street  building. 
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(A) 


ON  THE 


Needs  of  Increased  School  Accommodations, 


MADE  BT  THE 


COMMITTEE     ON     QUALIFICATIONS     OP    THE    SCHOOL    COM- 

MITTEE   TO   THE    COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION   OP 

THE     CITY    COUNCIL,    PROVIDENCE, 

R.    I.,    OCTOBER    24,    1890. 


To  THE  Committee  bN  Education  of  the  City  Council  of  Pboti- 
dencb: 

The  committee  on  qualifications  of  the  school  committee,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  expressed  in  the  following  resolution  passed  by  the  school 
committee,  September  30, 1890,  viz. : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  qualifications  be  instructed  to  ex- 
amine into  and  report  to  the  committee  on  education  of  the  city  council  on 
or  before  October  27, 1890.  what  increased  school  accommodations  are  in 
their  judgment  demanded,  and  that  the  committee  on  qualifications  request 
the  committee  on  education  to  report  the  same  to  the  city  council,' 
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present  this  report,  with  the  request  embodied  in  the  said  resolution  that 
your  committee  report  the  same  to  the  city  council. 

We  have  carefully  examined  into  the  subject,  have  consulted  with  the 
various  district  committees  of  the  school  committee,  and  present  our  recom- 
mendations and  findings,  with  the  reasons  for  the  same  as  below. 

In  the  first  ward,  we  recommend  the  renovation  and  alteration  of  the  Arnold 
street  school-house,  so  that  it  shall  be  better  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the 
dangers  to  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  teachers,  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  repeated  complaints  often  expressed  in  reports  to  the  school  commit- 
tee, shall  be  removed. 
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In  the  second  ward,  the  grammar  school  aooommodations  in  the  ten-room 
Doyle  avenue  grammar  school  building  are  insufficient,  causing  the  main- 
tenance of  grammar  grade  rooms  in  buildings  remote  from  said  grammar 
school  building.  But  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  growth  of 
population  will  render  the  location  of  an  additional  grammar  school  build- 
ing desirable,  three  widely  separated  centres  of  growth  now  being  appar- 
ently about  equally  developed,  we  consider  it  better  to  suffer  from  the  over- 
crowded condition  here  for  the  present,  than  to  recommend  any  immediate 
action. 

In  the  third  ward,  the  situation  should  be  considered,  as  to  the  requirements 
of  three  separate  sections,  separated  from  each  other  by  natural  and  per- 
manent features. 

First  The  Branch  avenue  section,  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by 
North  Providence  and  Pawtucket,  on  the  east  by  the  North  Burial  Ground, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  West  river  and  its  chain  of  ponds  and  swamps. 
Three  years  ago  a  new  six-room  building  on  Yeazie  street  was  opened,  it 
requiring  great  effort  to  have  a  six-room  building  instead  of  a  proposed  four- 
room  building.  At  the  completion  of  this  building,  three  rooms  were  occu- 
pied ;  now  every  room  is  full.  In  the  several  schools  in  the  vicinity  of 
Branch  avenue  and  Charles  street  (one  school  being  in  a  rented  building  on 
Greeley  street  and  another  in  the  old  police  station,  neither  of  which  is  suit- 
able for  school  purposes),  the  rooms  are  all  over-crowded.  This  section 
will  eventually  be  accommodated  so  far  as  grammar  school  needs  are  con- 
cerned, by  an  eight-room  grammar  school  building,  and  although  we  believe 
true  educational  economy  demands  that  the  principals  of  our  grammar 
schools  should  supervise  at  least  twelve  rooms,  and  that  grammar  school 
pupils  in  each  district  should  be  gathered  as  much  as  possible  into 
grammar  school  buildings,  considering  it  much  more  desirable  that  some 
primary  school  pupils  should  occupy  spare  rooms  in  grammar  school  build- 
ings than  that  grammar  school  pupils  should  be  housed  in  primary  school 
buildings,  yet  the  isolated  location  of  the  district  leads  us  to  recommend 
here  an  eight-room  grammar  school  building,  to  be  built  as  soon  as  possible 
on  the  lot  already  secured.  We  shall  have,  as  soon  as  the  building  can  pos- 
sibly be  completed,  enough  grammar  and  primary  school  pupils  to  more  than 
fill  it,  and  this  will  make  the  accommodations  sufficient  for  probably  two  or 
three  years,  when  a  a  four-room  primary  school  building  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charles  and  Ledge  streets  will  be  needed. 

Second.  The  Walling  street  section,  a  naturally  located  section,  an  ellipse, 
bounded  by  the  railroads  and  the  river.  The  present  Walling  street  build- 
ing is  an  old  four-room  building,  now  very  much  over-crowded.  A  new  six- 
room  primary  school  building  should  at  once  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Walling  street  building. 
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Third.  The  Smith's  Hill  section.  The  Gandace'  street  grammar  school 
building  is  an  eight-room  building  and  grammar  school  pupils  have  to  be 
colonized  in  rooms  outside  of  the  building.  The  principal  of  this  school  is 
competent  and  willing  to  supervise  twelve  rooms,  and  the  Candace  street 
grammar  school  building  should  be  at  once  enlarged  by  adding  four  rooms, 
making  it  a  twelve-room  building. 

The  new  Smith  street  six-room  primary  school  building  is  already  over- 
crowded, extra  teachers  being  employed  working  in  small  rooms  and  in  the 
engine  house.  A  new  four-room  primary  school  building  should  be  built  at 
once  in  the  vicinity  of  Smith  and  Ruggles  streets. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  wards  we  have  ample  accommodations. 

In  the  sixth  ward  the  rapid  increase  of  population  has  filled  to  overflow- 
ing the  Public  street,  Harriet  street,  Thurber's  avenue  and  Chester  avenue 
schools.  Extra  rooms  have  been  opened  in  the  Bumside  street  engine  house 
and  in  the  old  thrice  abandoned  Eddy  street  school-house,  while  pupils  in 
large  numbers  are  now  refused  admission  on  account  of  lack  of  room.  A 
new  four-room  primary  school  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Peace  street,  and  a 
new  four-room  primary  school  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Willard  avenue 
should  be  built  at  once. 

In  the  seventh  ward  the  same  rapid  growth  of  population  on  both  sides  of 
Broad  street  has  filled  to  overflowing  all  the  schools.  There  is  an  immedi- 
ate necessity  for  a  new  six-room  primary  school  building  in  the  vicinity  of 
Niagara  street. 

The  Narragansett  avenue  region,  near  the  new  Gorham  factories,  is 
rapidly  growing,  and  a  strong  demand  is  made  for  a  four-room  primary 
school  building  in  that  locality.  Although  we  may  be  able  to  accommodate 
the  pupils  in  this  section  for  a  time  in  the  new  six-room  building  asked  for 
near  Niagara  street,  it  will  not  be  very  convenient  for  the  residents  of  this 
vicinity. 

In  the  eighth  ward  the  region  lying  between  Long  and  Benedict  ponds  to 
the  line  of  the  town  of  Cranston,  and  the  region  formerly  occupied  by  the 
vast  Chapin  and  Messer  estates,  are  being  rapidly  built  up.  Every  primary 
school  in  this  ward  is  over  full,  while  we  are  obliged  to  send  grammar  school 
pupils  in  the  fourteen-room  Bridgham  grammar  school  building  into  the 
fourth  story,  and  also  to  send  pupils  from  near  Bridgham  school  to  Peace 
and  Vineyard  streets  for  grammar  school  accommodations. 

The  increasing  population  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  wards,  hereto- 
fore referred  to,  will  speedily  overcrowd  the  three  grammar  school  buildings 
mentioned.  A  new  grammar  school  building  west  of  Cranston  street,  near 
Messer  street,  will  be  urgently  needed  by  the  time  it  can  be  completed.  It 
should  be  a  twelve-room  building,  and  eight  rooms  will  be  needed  on  Its  com- 
pletion for  grammar  grade  pupils.    By  that  time  an  urgent  need  ^ill  exist 
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for  at  least  four  additional  primary  school-rooms.  For  two  or  three  years 
these  primary  school  pupils  could  be  accommodated  in  the  new  grammar 
school  building,  when  a  four  or  six-room  primary  school  building  will  be 
needed,  and  soon  the  entire  grammar  school  building  would  be  needed  for 
grammar  grade  pupils. 

In  the  ninth  ward  every  school  is  crowded  and  overflowing,  extra  teachers,, 
without  proper  rooms,  being  now  in  service  at  the  Africa  and  Carpenter 
street  primary  schools,  and  pupils  properly  belonging  at  Ring  street  primary 
school  are  sent  elsewhere  to  complete  their  primary  course.    Six-room  build- 
ings should  be  built  on  the  sites  of  the  Carpenter  and  Ring  street  schools. 

In  the  tenth  ward  extra  teachers  are  now  working  in  nine  schools  under 
disadvantages  and  in  unsuitable  quarters.  A  new  six-room  primary  school 
building  should  at  once  be  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Chaffee  and  Appleton 
streets. 

A  large  number  of  pupils  without  school  accommodations  in  the  Mount 
Pleasant  section  demands  the  immediate  building  of  a  four-room  primary 
school  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Pleasant  avenue  and  Dover  street. 

To  recapitulate,  we  consider  as  urgently  necessary  now,  and  as  soon  as  they 
can  possibly  be  erected  or  completed,  the  following  named  buildings  and 
alterations : 

First  Ward,      The  alteration  and  renovation  of  Arnold  street  school- 
house. 
Second  Ward,    Nothing  at  present. 

JTiird  Ward,     Eight-room  grammar  school  building  on  Branch  avenue. 

Six-room  primary  school  building  on  Walling  street ; 
Enlargement  of  Candace  street  grammar  school  building  to 

twelve  rooms ; 
Four-room  primary  school  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Smith 

and  Ruggles  streets ; 
Four-room  primary  school  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles 
and  Ledge  streets. 
8ixth  Ward,      Four-room  primary  school  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Peace 

street; 
Four-room  primary  school  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Wil- 
lard  avenue. 
Seventh  Ward,  Six-room  primary  school  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara 

street: 
Four-room  primary  school  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Narra- 
gansett  avenue. 
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Eighth  Ward,    Twelve-room  grammar  school  building  west  of  Cranston 

street,  near  Messer  street; 
Six-room  primary  school  building  west  of  Messer  street 
Ninth  Ward,     Six-room  primary  school  building  on  the  site  of  Ring  street 

primary  school ; 
Six-room  primary  school  building  on  the  site  of  Carpenter 
street  primary  school. 
Tenth  Ward,     Six-room  primary  school  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Chaffee 

and  Appleton  streets; 
Four-room  primary  school  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Pleasant  avenue  and  Dover  street 

In  case  the  truant  law  was  enforced  in  this  city,  a  large  number  of  pupils 
would  still  be  unprovided  for  after  the  buildings  asked  for  were  erected. 

The  following  report  rendered  to  the  committee  on  qualifications  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  is  herewith  submitted  and  made  a  part  of 
the  foregoing  report: 


•< 


To  THE  Committee  on  Quaufications  : 


*'  The  need  of  additional  school  accommodations  in  the  Branch  avenue 
section  of  the  third  ward  has  long  existed  and  been  often  referred  to. 

"A  roomful  of  grammar  grade  pupils  that  properly  belong  to  the  Branch 
avenue  school  is  seated  in  the  Yeazie  street  school,  and  the  car  fares  of  a 
portion  of  them  are  regularly  paid  by  the  city  to  enable  them  to  reach  this 
school. 

^  The  upper  story  of  a  dwelling-house  on  Greeley  street  is  rented  for  a 
primary  school,  and  pupils  enough  to  fill  another  room  are  awaiting  the 
opportunity  for  admission. 

''Serious  difficulty  is  constantly  found  in  providing  for  the  pupils  of  the 
Walling  street  section  of  this  ward. 

"In  the  Smith's  Hill  section  of  the  third  and  tenth  wards,  Candace  street 
grammar  school  is  more  than  full.  One  room  of  pupils  belonging  to  this 
school  is  seated  in  the  evening  school-room  at  the  Onus  street  fire  station. 

"  Smith  street  primary  school  is  very  full,  one  recitation  room  being  used 
as  a  school-room  of  very  cramped  dimensons,  and  one  roomful  of  pupils 
being  sent  to  the  Onus  street  fire  station.  This  section  of  the  city  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  school  population. 

"In  the  sixth  ward,  Burnside  street  evening  school-room  is  used  for  a  day 
school,  and  the  upper  room  in  Eddy  street  house,  which  has  been  several 
times  abandoned  for  school  purposes,  is  again  brought  into  use.  Public 
street,  Chester  avenue,  Somerset  street,  Harriet  street  and  Thurber's  avenue 
are  all  too  full  and  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  admii^sion  to  some  applicants. 
The  rapid  growth  of  this  ward  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  street  is  filling  the 
western  part  of  the  ward  with  a  population  for  whom  our  school  facilities 
are  entirely  inadequate. 
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"In  the  seventh  ward,  Greenwich  street,  Jackson  avenue  and  Potter's  av- 
enue are  full,  and  the  recent  erection  in  this  locality  of  the  Gtorham  Works, 
and  other  large  manufacturing  establishments  is  drawing  thither  a  popula- 
tion whose  children  cannot  find  admission  to  these  schools. 

"In  the  eighth  ward,  Bridgham  school  has  fourteen  rooms,  two  upon  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  building.  The  opening  of  the  Messer  and  Chapin  farms  to 
occupancy  is  causing  the  erection  in  the  portion  of  the  ward  lying  west  of 
Cranston  street  and  southwest  of  Messer  street,  of  a  large  number  of  dwel- 
ling-houses, and  grammar  school  accommodations  should  be  provided. 

"In  the  ninth  ward,  Atwell's  avenue,  Africa  street,  Ring  street  and  Car- 
penter street  schools  are  uncomfortably  full.  A  recitation  room  has  been 
seated  for  a  school-room  at  Atwell's  avenue  and  the  higher  grades  sent  to 
Federal  street,  and  the  house  is  still  crowded.  Two  teachers  have  been  placed 
in  the  lowest  rooms  at  Africa  street  and  Carpenter  street—a  plan  expensive 
and  inefficient,  but  demanded  by  the  conditions. 

"  In  the  tenth  ward,  though  every  school-room  was  before  occupied,  an  ad- 
ditional teacher  has  been  required  in  Amherst  street  school,  one  in  Coville 
street  school,  and  two  in  Putnam  street  school  during  the  present  term. 
The  very  rapid  increase  of  population  in  this  ward  is  known  to  all. 


«• 


"Respectfully  submitted, ' 

"  H.  S.  Tabbell. 
"Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  24, 1890." 


Respectfully  submitted  by  the  committee  on  qualifications  of  the  school 
committee  of  the  city  of  Providence. 

Henby  B.  Rose.  Secretary. 

Pbovidence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  24, 1890. 
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(B.) 
REPORT  OF  A  SUB-COMMITTEE 

OF  THX 

COMMITTEE    ON    QUALIFICATIONS 

ON  TBI  8UBJSCT  OF 

NORMAL    TRAINING. 


To  THE  COMMITTBE  ON    QUAIJFICATIOHS    OF    THS   SCHOOL    COMMITTEB 
OF  THE  CiTT  OF  PbOVIDBNCE: 

The  undersigned,  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  inquire  into  the  desirabil- 
ity of  requiring  qr  recommending  the  candidates  for  pupil  teachers  on  the 
approved  list  to  take  a  course  of  study  in  the  State  Normal  School,  would 
respectfully  report  as  follows : 

Your  committee  do  not  recommend  that  the  candidates  on  the  approved 
list  be  required  or,  by  any  formal  action  of  the  Committee  on  Qualifications, 
advised  to  take  any  regular  or  special  course  of  normal  study  at  the  State 
Normal  School  or  elsewhere.  Such  requirement  or  advice  would  necessarily, 
however  carefully  worded,  be  taken  as  an  implied,  if  not,  indeed,  as  an  ex- 
press promise  that  the  persons  taking  such  course  should  receive  appoint- 
ments to  our  training  schools ;  or,  at  all  events,  should  be  preferred  in  mak- 
ing such  appointments.  Now,  while  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  that  such 
preference  should  be  given  where  all  other  things  are  equal,  it  mostbe  bwne 
in  mind  that  no  preliminary  training,  however  excellent,  can  take  the  place 
of  real  ability.  Superior  natural  intelligence  and  thoroughness  of  general 
culture,  without  any  normal  training,  furnish  much  better  material  for  our 
training  schools  than  mediocrity  of  mind  or  inferior  general  education, 
although  combined  with  the  best  normal  training  afforded  by  the  schools. 
We  do  not  say  this,  of  course,  in  disparagement  of  normal  schools  or  their 
work,  as  it  is  not  trained  teachers  which  we  are  seeking  in  our  candidates, 
but  good  material  to  train  for  teachers  in  our  own  schools.  Where  there  is 
not  something  more  than  a  mere  possibility  of  an  appointment,  young  ladies 
should  not,  by  any  action  of  the  committee,  be  led  to  an  expenditure  of  time 
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and  money  in  taking  a  normal  course  under  a  vain  expectation  of  future  em- 
ployment which  may  never  be  fulfilled. 

Your  committee  further  find  that  the  regular  course  in  our  State  Normal 
School,  80  far  as  instructions  in  methods  of  teaching  particular  studies  Is 
concerned,  is,  from  want  of  an  opportunity  for  practical  application  in 
school-room  work,  deficient,  in  that  it  is  too  largely  theoretical ;  but  that 
graduates  who  have  completed  its  course  and  received  its  diploma,  though 
in  some  ways  the  most  promising  material  for  our  training  schools,  are,  in 
many  cases,  too  apt  to  think  that  they  are  already  equipped  for  teaching,  so 
that,  until  experience  has  taught  them  their  deficiencies,  they  do  not  appreci- 
ate the  merits  of  our  system  of*  training  schools,  or  their  own  needs  of  the 
instruction  and  discipline  which  it  affords. 

Tour  committee,  however,  do  find  that  a  course  of  preliminary  training 
for  candidates  for  pupil  teachers  prior  to  their  admission  to  our  training 
schools  is  greatly  needed;  and,  indeed,  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  best  results  in  these  schools.  This  should  not,  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree, consist  of  training  in  particular  methods,  as  such  instruction  is  already 
afforded  by  our  training  schools,  and  is  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
established.  A  knowledge,  however,  of  the  general  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  pedagogy  and  of  psychology,  as  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  school- 
room is  desirable,  if  not  essential,  to  a  proper  and  prompt  appreciation  of 
the  methods  employed  and  instruction  given  in  the  training  school.  A 
course  in  natural  science,  with  special  reference  to  its  use  in  school  work, 
especially  in  elementary  zoology  and  botany,  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable 
to  all  who  are  to  take  up  our  present  methods  of  elementary  education,  which 
are  continually  approximating  more  and  more  closely  to  the  kindergarten 
type.  The  subjects  of  school  hygiene,  ventilation,  school  gymnastics  and 
kindred  topics  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  one  who  expects  to 
teach,  and  are  properly  pursued  before,  rather  than  after,  the  responslbilltyt 
either  in  whole  or  parts,  of  the  conduct  of  a  school-roomful  of  pupils  is 
placed  upon  a  teacher.  However  well  prepared  they  may  have  been  on 
entering  the  High  School,  graduates,  of  necessity,  are  apt  to  be  quite  rusty 
in  some  branches  of  their  grammar  school  work.  When  in  connection  with 
this  fact  we  consider  the  great  changes  in  methods  in  recent  years,  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  where  she  has  not  carefully  reviewed  her  grammar  school 
studies,  and  that  with  a  view  to  teach  them,  the  pupil  teacher  in  our  gram- 
mar grades  is  often  less  prepared  upon  certain  subjects  than  are  the  pi^pila 
she  is  called  upon  to  instruct  If  such  review  could  be  made  before  entering 
the  training  school,  the  pupil  teachers,  and  their  critics  as  well,  would  find 
their  labors  greatly  lightened,  and  the  results  in  the  training  schools  much 
more  satisfactory  both  to  pupils  and  pupil  teachers.  Again,  our  supervisors 
and  critic  teachers  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  f^ct  that  graduates 
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of  our  High  School  have  not  received  training  in  the  earlier  grades  of  the 
methods  now  employed  in  drawing,  penmanship,  and  mnsic,  and  that  pnpil 
teachers  and  teachers  newly  appointed  could  oftentimes  be  instructed  in  these 
subjects  by  their  own  pupils.  This,  of  course,  is  at  times  a  serious  injury  to 
our  schools,  and  particularly  to  the  classes  in  our  training  schools. 

If  our  pupil  teachers  could  be  appointed  some  time  in  advance  of  their 
entering  upon  actual  work  in  the  training  schools  as  now  constituted,  such  a 
course  of  preliminary  training  could  in  one  manner  or  another  be  afforded 
to  the  great  advantage  of  our  schools. 

Some  such  course,  preliminary  to  active  work  in  the  school-room,  is  in- 
sisted upon  in  most  cities  that  attempt  to  educate  their  teachers  in  training 
schools  of  their  own.  This  may  be  provided,  as  in  our  neighbor  Pawtucket, 
by  a  preparatory  course  of  study  without  pay  in  the  training  school  itself. 
This  is  not  practical  in  our  present  system  of  widely  separated  training 
schools.  Or  an  independent,  post-graduate  or  normal  course  may  be  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  city.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  except  on  the 
score  of  expense.  A  third  method,  and  that  employed  with  great  success  by 
the  city  of  Worcester,  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  a 
normal  school  already  established.  Our  State  Normal  School,  centrally 
located  in  our  city,  and  with  nearly  half  Its  expense  borne  by  our  taxpayers, 
would  seem  to  be  not  only  the  readiest  and  most  economical,  but  also  the 
proper  place  for  us  to  look  to  for  this  work  to  fill  out  the  course  of  training 
for  the  teachers  of  our  schools. 

Your  committee  have  conferred  with  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  and  with  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  find  them  ready 
and  willing,  to  the  extent  of  their  facilities,  to  afford  to  appointees  to  our 
training  schools  such  special  course  of  preliminary  Instruction  as  we  may 
desire.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  appointees  should  be  required  to 
attend  any  particular  school.  Results  alone  should  be  demanded,  and  the 
completion  of  the  re.quired  course  of  study  might  be  evidenced  by  the  certi- 
ficate of  any  approved  school  or  teacher  or  by  the  passing  of  an  examination 
in  the  designated  branches. 

Some  assistance  might  also  be  rendered  in  their  special  branches  by  our 
own  supervisors  of  drawing  and  music.  To  a  certain  extent,  also,  better 
results  In  some  of  the  directions  we  have  pointed  out  might  be  obtained  by 
changes  in  the  (jpurse  of  instruction  In  our  Girls'  High  School. 

The  Committee  on  Qualifications  might  In  June  or  September  make 
appointments  to  enter  the  training  schools  in  the  following  February,  but 
without  authority  from  the  School  Committee  cannot  make  appointments  In 
January  or  February  to  enter  these  schools  In  September. 

Your  committee  would  therefore  report  that  a  course  of  preliminary  study 
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for  those  who  are  about  to  enter  our  trainiug  schools  Is  highly  desirable  and 
should  be  adopted  as  an  intergral  portion  of  our  system. 

That  this  be  reported  to  the  School  Committee,  and  they  be  asked  to  pass 
the  following,  resolution,  viz. : 

Beaolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Qualifications  be  and  they  hereby  are 
authorized  to  make  appointments  to  pupil  teachers  to  the  training  schools  a 
half  school  year  in  advance  of  the  time  the  appointees  are  to  enter  such 
schools,  such  appointments  to  be  conditional  upon  the  completion  by 
such  appointees  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Committee  on  Qualifications  of  a 
prescribed  course  of  preliminary  study,  and  the  appointees  to  receive  no  pay 
until  they  enter  upon  actual  work  in  the  training  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  H.  BARNEY, 
JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Committee. 

Until  the  city  of  Providence  has  some  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
Normal  School  I  am  opposed  to  recommending  to  the' graduates  of  the  High 
School  a  course  of  studies  in  that  institution.  The  other  features  of  the  re- 
port are  excellently  presented  and  meet  my  views. 

ARTHUR  W.  DENNIS. 
Pboyidence,  January  30, 1891. 
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(C) 
KIRSX    REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON   EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  Citt  of  Pbotidbnce  : 

It  is  probably  known  to  most  of  this  committee  that  our  evening  schools,  so 
far  as  the  general  method  of  instruction  is  concerned,  are  not  unlike  the  ordi- 
nary Sunday-schools.  That  is,  in  the  evening  school,  ten  or  more  pupils  are 
assigned  to  each  teacher,  and  ten  or  more  teachers  do  their  work  in  one 
room.  This  makes  an  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  state  of  things.  Do  the 
best  we  can,  there  is  more  or  less  waste  of  time,  effort  and  the  public  money. 
Pupils  from  twelve  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  those  in  the  primer  and  those 
advanced  in  algebra— street  Arabs  who  crawl  into  night  schools  to  keep 
warm,  sturdy  Armenians,  Qerman  Jews,  factory  hands,  servant  girls,  ambi- 
tious and  studious  young  men  and  women— all  are  crowded  into  one  or  more 
rooms  with  little  regard  for  comfort  or  convenience.  Those  who  come  to 
make  trouble,  find  ample  opportunity  to  do  so ;  those  who  come  to  study  are 
often  hindered  and  bothered  by  idle  and  reckless  youngsters.  Teachers  often 
spend  more  time  and  energy  in  keeping  the  wayward  ones  of  their  classes  in 
decent  order  than  they  do  in  teaching  studious  pupils  their  lessons. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  work  of  our  evening  schools,  one  thing  is  very 
evident,  and  that  is,  that  in  all  of  the  twelve  schools,  now  established,  there 
are  some  advanced  pupils  who  are  industrious  and  ambitious  in  their  work, 
and  hence  deserve  better  opportunities  to  study  systematically  in  peace  and 
quiet  the  more  advanced  studies.  Tliey  also  deserve  better  teachers  than 
may  be  given  to  them  by  chance. 

Some  five  years  ago  this  matter  of  finding  better  accommodations  for  this 
class  of  pupils  was  discussed  in  two  successive  annual  reports  made  by  your 
evening  school  committee  at  that  time.  For  various  reasons  nothing  was 
done. 

This  year  your  committee  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  We  have  se- 
lected one  school  and  graded  it.  This  is  the  evening  school  in  South  Provi- 
dence, called  the  Public  Street  School.  The  average  attendance  is  about  110. 
Eight  classes  are  graded  and  two  are  ungraded.  That  is,  fully  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  school  is  working  on  the  grade  system,  with  the  same  pre- 
cision and  system  as  in  a  day  school.    We  have  other  graded  classes  in  other 
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schools,  but  this  is  the  only  fully  graded  eveniog  school  in  the  city.    It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  Is  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Another  and  important  step  has  been  taken  by  your  committee.  Within  a 
few  weeks  careful  inquiry  has  been  made  at  each  school  to  ascertain  how 
many  pupils  were  qualified  and  disposed  to  be  transferred  to  more  suitable 
and  quiet  quarters.  Enough  signified  their  willingness  for  us  to  go  ahead. 
The  next  step  was  to  find  suitable  accommodations  at  little  or  no  expense. 
Much  to  our  gratification  this  was  done.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  City  Property  of  the  City  Council,  permission  was  cheerfully 
granted  the  Superintendent  to  open  for  us  two  rooms  in  the  Bridgham  School. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Building^  with  praiseworthy  promptitude, 
furnished  the  rooms  with  gas  fixtures,  book-cases  and  other  apparatus  fos 
comfort.  All  this  was  done,  and  the  school  was  In  session  within  ten  days 
after  the  formal  vote  of  your  committee. 

Meanwhile,  duly  qualified  pupils  in  the  several  schools,  from  Mt.  Pleasant 
to  South  Providence,  made  written  application,  and  8K  tickets  of  admission 
were  issued. 

The  Bridgham  school  building  was  opened  and  the  school  began  last  Tues- 
day evening  with  73  pupils;  58  young  men  and  15  young  women.  Each  pupil 
was  duly  numbered  and  registered,  and  personally  known  and  vouched  for 
by  at  least  one  teacher  of  the  school  from  which  he  came.  The  average  age 
of  these  73  pupils  was  19}  years.  Every  effort  was  made  to  admit  only  the 
worthy  and  studious,  and  to  shut  out  objectionable  pupils. 

Three  of  our  best  teachers  were  transferred  to  this  school.  These  teachers 
formerly  taught  successfully  In  our  day  schools.  Only  one  new  teacher  was 
hired,  and  this  was  a  teacher  of  book-keeping.  So  far,  we  have  had  no  Prin- 
cipal of  the  schooL  Simply  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  teaching  one  sub- 
ject each,  exactly  as  a  grammar  school  teacher  would  teach  40  pupils  in  one 
class  and  in  one  room.  Your  committee  voted  to  call  this  school  for  con- 
venience and  for  convenience  alone,  an  advanced  evening  school. 

In  this  school  it  is  proposed  to  take  up  only  the  ordinary  grammar  school 
studies,  viz :  Arithmetic  beyond  percentage,  English  grammar,  penmanship, 
American  history,  geography  and  book-keeping.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
extend  the  course  beyond  these  simple  elementary  studies  so  essential  to 
good  citizenship. 

For  instance,  we  have  a  class  of  sixty  in  arithmetic  beyond  percentage,  51 
in  book-keeping,  and  perhaps  30  in  English  grammar  and  geography.  Pains 
were  taken  to  furnish  each  pupil  with  the  latest  and  best  text-books,  new 
slates  and  stationery— everything  brand  new  and  clean. 

All  these  pupils  thus  far  have  behaved  like  young  men  and  young  women, 
eager  and  anxious  to  improve  their  minds.    Perfect  good  order  and  attention 

from  every  pupil  proves  their  disposition  to  make  the  most  of  this  grand 
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opportunity  to  get  good  instruction  at  no  expense  to  themselves,  not  even 
one  cent  for  a  slate-pencil.  The  general  appearanoe  of  the  two  rooms  in  full 
session  is  not  unlike  a  well  disciplined  master's  room  in  one  of  our  grammar 
schools. 

We  have  thus  gone  into  this  matter  of  the  advanced  evening  school  witii 
some  detail. 

First.  We  wish  to  put  on  record  the  exact  work  of  this  committee.  From 
the  newspapers  and  gossip  generally,  it  has  come  to  our  ears  that  we  pro- 
posed to  establish  some  kind  of  an  university  or  evening  high  schooL  No 
such  matter  has  been  discussed  or  entertained  by  the  present  committee.  In 
our  opinion  it  would  not  be  wise  to*  expend  the  public  money  in  this  way, 
£ven  if  we  thought  we  had  a  right  to  do  so.  The  study  of  Greek  poetry, 
Russian  literature  and  Robert  Browning  may  do  well  enough  at  the  university 
or  for  those  who  can  digest  such  things,  but  they  are  not  quite  calculated 
for  the  mental  digestion  of  the  average  evening  school  pupil.  This  is  no 
place  to  try  any  esthetic  or  skim-milk  diet.  Solid  nourishment  in  the  sliape 
of  liberal  doses  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  well  spiced  with  good 
behavior  and  gentle  courtesy,  is  better  suited  to  the  mental  health  of  our 
night  school  pupils,  than  some  bill  of  fare  which  would  surely  provoke  bil- 
ilousness  or  mental  dyspepsia. 

Sbgondlt.  For  the  first  time  in  our  school  history,  one  of  the  public 
schopl  buildings  has  been  opened  for  the  establishment  of  a  well  graded  and 
advanced  evening  school.  In  the  present  instance  it  has  been  done  without 
additional  expense,  saving  the  gas  bill  and  pay  for  the  janitor's  services. 

II  this  school  is  successful,  we  do  not  see  why  other  similar  schools  should 
not  be  established  during  another  year  in  other  grammar  school  buildings. 
We  can  save  much  expense  and  can  do  far  better  work.  Above  all,  we  could 
utilize  these  great  costly  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  which  stand  cold  and 
empty  for  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  time  in  the  year,  for  the  good  of  those 
who  will  be  citizens  of  the  city  within  three  years. 

Now  your  committee  does  not  propose  to  take  too  much  credit  to  itself.  It 
deserves  some,  but  not  all.  The  Superintendent  has  put  his  shoulder  to  tiie 
wheel  and  kindly  and  patiently  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in 
evening  school  work  in  other  cities.  This,  too,  not  in  a  general  way,  but 
with  the  patient  discussion  of  tedious  details.  If  this  somewhat  new  depart- 
ure of  your  committee  proves  to  be  a  wise  one,  4t  will  be  because  it  is  a  part 
of  a  well  devised  plan  originating  with  the  Superintendent  to  enlarge  the 
scope  and  usefulness  of  the  whole  evening  school  service.  It  is  his  inten- 
tion, we  understand,  to  present  these  views  in  a  formal  manner  to  this  com- 
mittee in  due  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  F.  BLAISDELL, 

Chairman  Evening  School  Committee. 
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(D) 


FINAL  REPORT 


OF    THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report: 

Daring  the  present  winter  your  committee  established  thirteen  evening 
schools.  In  previous  years  we  have  had  twelve  schools,  but  this  year  the 
city  council  authorized  us  to  establish  thirteen.  We  accordingly  did  so.  The 
thirteenth  school  was  called  (or  convenience  an  **  advanced  evening  school." 
A  special  report  was  made  by  us  to  this  committee  on  January  1st,  in  which 
the  scope  and  management  of  this  school  was  fully  explained. 

The  location  of  the  twelve  schools  was  the  same  as  last  year  with  one  ex- 
ception. The  school  building  on  Richmond  street  was  sold  at  auction  by  the 
city.  The  school  for  this  section  of  the  city  was  established  in  the  Hospital 
Street  school  building. 

The  evening  school  term  began  Monday,  October  20, 1890,  and  continued  for 
sixteen  weeks,  not  including  Christmas  week,  which  was  a  vacation.  We 
should  have  had  a  longer  term  if  we  had  had  more  money.  Last  year  we 
had  $28,000  for  the  support  of  evening  schools,  and  the  term  was  nineteen 
weeks.  This  year  the  Council  voted  us  $20,000.  As  we  had  about  the  same 
number  of  teachers,  and  the  same  rentals  to  pay,  and  the  twelve  regular 
schools  to  run,  and  the  advanced,  or  thirteenth,  school,  besides,  we  saw  fit  to 
close  the  schools  after  a  session  of  sixteen  weeks,  having  $2.99  left  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  city  treasury.  This  term,  shorter  than  usual,  made  no 
special  hardship.  The  advanced  school,  with  three  others,  might  have  been 
continued  in  profitable  session  from  two  to  four  weeks  longer.  For  the  other 
schools,  a  longer  term  would  have  been  of  little  or  no  profit.  Teachers  and 
scholars  grow  weary  after  sixteen  weeks  and  the  task  becomes  irksome. 

With  this  report  we  present  several  tables  showing  fully  and  in  detail  all 
the  necessary  statistics  concerning  the  evening  schools  for  this  year,  and  the 
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past  two  years.    Hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  this  connection  tiie 
figures  contained  in  tlie  following  tables. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  seven  of  the  twelve 
schools  have  increased  their  average  attendance  over  that  of  the  last  two 
years,  and«  in  fact,  of  any  preceding  year.  One  school  had  the  same  average 
as  last  year.  The  Olneyville  school  had  a  smaller  attendance  than  last  year 
due  probably  to  the  Johnston  evening  school  held  in  a  room  cloae  by  and  to  a 
private  school  held  in  a  church  near  at  hand.  The  town  of  North  Provi- 
dence aada  night  school  Just  over  the  line  which  lessened  the  attendance  at 
the  Wanskuck  school  to  some  extent.  The  average  attendance  for  the  whole 
term  at  Mount  Pleasant  was  48  more  than  there  was  desk-room  for.  For  the 
whole  term  there  was  an  average  of  148  pupils  belonging  to  the  school  who 
could  not  be  accommodated  with  desks.  For  prudential  reasons  the  school 
was  not  allowed  to  be  over-crowded.  In  this  school,  as  well  as  at  Hedley's 
Hall,  there  would  have  been  a  loss  of  life  in  case  of  fire,  or  even  from  an 
alarm  of  fire  near  at  hand,  if  too  much  over-crowding  had  been  allowed. 

In  our  special  report  made  last  January,  it  was  stated  that  the  advanced 
school,  although  it  had  been  in  session  only  for  three  evenings,  gave  promise 
of  doing  a  good  work.  Our  predictions  became  true.  The  school  from  the 
first  night  to  the  last  was  a  success.  It  began  December  30,  1800,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  term  of  seven  weeks,  ending  February  13, 1891.  It  could  easily 
have  been  continued  for  a  month  longer.  Eighty-seven  different  pupils  were 
admitted  during  the  term.  The  average  number  belonging  was  61,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  52.  The  average  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  8fii. 
Eighty-one  pupils  were  fifteen  years  old  and  over.  The  average  age  was  a 
fraction  over  19  years. 

In  this  report  we  gave  the  reasons  why  and  wherefore  it  seemed  wise  to 
establish  a  school  of  this  grade.  We  also  discussed  its  scope  and  manage- 
ment. Hence,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  Every  detail 
of  the  management  was  so  arranged  beforehand  that  a  well  graded  school  of 
70  young  men  and  women  was  in  full  running  order  after  two  sessions. 

Of  course,  this  school  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  Its  success  has 
demonstrated  several  things.  First,  it  has  proved  that  there  are  in  this  towu 
young  men  and  women,  working  in  the  daytime  for  a  living,  who  are  eager 
and  anxious  to  attend  a  well-appointed  and  well-graded  night  school.  They 
are  willing  to  pass  by  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  dance  halls,  society  halls,  and 
so  on,  and  walk  a  mile  or  more  to  find  a  place  to  study  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping. Pupils  walked  on  cold  and  stormy  nights  from  Mount  Pleasant, 
South  Providence,  and  Olneyville  to  attend  the  Bridgham  advanced  school. 
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This  committee  saw  to  it  tliat  such  young  i>eople  were  rewarded  for  their 
self-denial  and  zeal.  Four  rooms  were  well  furnished,  well  heated,  and  well 
lighted.  The  latest  and  best  school  apparatus  was  furnished  free  of  cost 
Good  teachers,  and  enough  of  them,  did  their  part. 

Secondly,  this  school  demonstrated  that  night  school  pupils  of  a  mature 
age  can  use  exactly  the  same  seats  in  the  evening  that  are  occupied  by  day 
school  scholars  in  the  day  time,  without  injury  either  to  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  that  of  the  city.  Not  a  single  complaint  was  made  either  by 
any  teacher,  pupil,  or  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  that  any 
injury  was  done  to  the  property  of  others  by  members  of  the  advanced 
school. 

Now,  if  this  can  be  done  once  it  can  be  done  more  than  once.  If  a  school 
of  this  character  can  be  run  successfully  in  the  Bridgham  grammar  school 
building,  others  could  be  established  in  other  sections  of  the  city.  They 
need  be  limited  only  by  the  number  of  grammar  buildings  provided  there  are 
pupils  to  attend. 

The  Evening  School  Committee  of  next  year  should  see  to  it  that  at  least 
two  or  three  schools  of  this  grade  be  established  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
We  need  such  a  school  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Let  it  occupy  two  or  more  rooms 
in  the  new  grammar  school  building.  We  need  another  advanced  school  in 
the  Point  Street  Qrammar  building  to  accommodate  pupils  east  from  Broad 
street  and  from  South  Providence.  We  need  another  advanced  school  in  the 
Charles  street  region.  Just  where  it  could  be  successfully  located  is  not 
clear.  The  Doyle  avenue  school  building  would  appear  to  be  too  far  up  the 
hill. 

Such  schools  would  start  hard  and  grow  slow.  It  will  take  something 
more  than  a  formal  vote  of  the  Evening  School  Committee  to  establish  and 
to  continue  schools  of  this  grade.  It  takes  time  for  young  people  to  find  out 
that  there  are  such  schools  in  existence.  Pupils  have  little  opportunity  or 
disposition  to  spread  such  news  among  their  friends.  One  would  naturally 
think  that  they  would,  but  they  do  not.  In  our  opinion,  judicious  advertise- 
ments in  the  daily  papers  at  the  proper  time  would  do  much  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  such  exceptional  educational  privileges  that  are  fur- 
nished, free  of  cost,  by  the  city  of  Providence. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  these  advanced  evening  schools  should  be 
established  and  prosper. 

First— They  afford  superior  educational  advantages  to  a  deserving  class, 
hundreds  of  whom  live  in  our  community. 

Second— Such  schools  add  dignity  and  give  an  air  of  stability  to  our 
evening  school  service,  thus  adding  dignity  and  stability  to  our  whole  educa- 
tional system. 
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Third— They  will  act  in  due  time  as  ''feeders"  for  one  central  evening 
high  school,  in  which  young  people  may  study  under  the  best  teachers 
such  branches  as  business  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  mechanical  drawing, 
and  so  on. 

Fourth— It  is  an  act  of  simple  justice  that  the  city  should  afford  such 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  its  taxpayers  who  cannot  afford 
to  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  the  day  schools.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
school  building  in  the  city  should  not  be  freely  opened  to  educate  the  child- 
ren of  its  citizens  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  only  question  is  whether 
or  not  there  are  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  so  that  the 
public  money  need  not  be  unwisely  spent. 

The  evening  schools,  as  now  conducted,  are  in  many  respects  too  inde- 
pendent of  the  day  school  service.  The  time  has  now  come,  in  our  opinion, 
when  the  two  systems  should  be  more  closely  allied.  Each  part  of  our 
educational  system  should  work  in  unison  with  every  other  part  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

To  this  intent  many  things  about  our  evening  school  service  should  be  rad- 
ically changed.  First  and  foremost,  the  whole  matter  of  the  appointment  of 
teachers  should  be  revolutionized.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  this  city  for 
applicants  for  a  place  in  our  night  schools  to  present  themselves  at  the 
houses  and  places  of  business  of  the  seven  members  of  this  committee. 

During  the  past  summer  the  chairman  of  this  committee  has  registered  and 
noted  in  writing  the  qualifications  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  applicants. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  one  hundred  applicants  make  from  two 
to  three  visits,  and  then  multiply  these  figures  by  seven,  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  thing  is  apparent. 

The  whole  proceeding  is  undignified  and  unbusiness-like.  It  should  be 
done  away  with  at  once.  What  shall  take  its  place?  Time  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  discuss  any  scheme  in  detail.  A  bare  outline  would  be  something 
Uke  this: 

First— Two  hours  in  as  many  afternoons  in  September  might  be  set  apart 
for  such  old  teachers  as  wished  to  teach  again  to  present  themselves  at  the 
Superintendent's  office  for  examination  by  the  Evening  School  Committee. 
First  and  second  grade  certificates  might  be  issued  to  teachers  who  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination.  Such  certificates  issued  under  proper  restrictions 
should  warrant  an  appointment  in  the  evening  school  service. 

In  like  manner  new  applicants  could  be  examined  and  proper  certificates 
issued  to  them.  These  certificates  should  be  registered  and  copies  filed  for 
reference  in  the  Secretary's  office.  If  all  worthy  teachers  were  annually 
reappointed  there  would  be  from  thirty  to  forty  vacancies  to  be  filled  every 
year,  so  that  the  task  after  the  first  year  would  not  be  so  formidable  as  it 
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would  first  appear.  Preference  should  be  given  to  those  graduates  of  our 
schools  who  intend  to  teach  for  a  living. 

Again,  a  position  in  the  evening  schools  should  be  one  of  the  stepping 
stones  to  a  place  in  the  day  school  service.  If  a  young  woman  is  made  of 
the  right  stuff  for  a  teacher,  two  or  thiee  years'  experience  in  a  good  night 
school  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  her.  The  trouble  with  most  of 
those  who  propose  to  teach  is  their  lack  of  skill  and  tact  in  securing  the  good 
will  and  the  good  order  of  their  pupils.  To  some  it  comes  by  a  sort  of  in- 
tuition ;  to  others  it  never  comes.  This  power,  so  essential  to  success,  may 
be  developed  or  acquired  speedily  on  the  floor  of  an  evening  school.  In  no 
other  place  of  training  is  a  young  teacher  put  to  so  severe  a  test  She  may 
become  an  object  of  derision  or  of  respect  in  one  short  week.  She  is  stimu- 
lated to  do  her  level  best  on  all  occasions.  Pride  urges  her  to  do  as  well  if 
not  better  than  her  fellow  teachers.  Hence,  we  say  a  certificate  of  successful 
experience  in  a  good  night  school  should  count  for  a  certain  amount  of  time 
when  the  same  is  presented  by  an  applicant  for  the  training  school. 

One  of  the  strong  arguments,  it  seems  to  us,  in  favor  of  an  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools  is  that  one  of  his  duties  might  be  to  act  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  evening  schools.  We  now  pay  our  visiting  principal  about  ^^800 
annually,  and  In  the  lowest  calculation  he  always  saves  as  much  as  his  pay 
by  economy  in  his  management.  Hence  the  appropriation  for  evening 
schools  would  alone  contribute  over  $000  annually  to  the  salary  of  this 
official. 

We  believe  that  the  present  is  an  opportune  time  to  urge  many  important 
reforms  and  changes  in  our  evening  school  work.  By  a  vote  of  this  committee 
the  evening  school  committee  will  be  increased  to  ten  members  after  the  next 
organization.  This  means  that  the  evening  schools  will  be  managed  by  a 
committee  most  of  whom  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  their  management. 
It  will  be  found  that  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  bioth  in  educational  as  well 
as  in  domestic  affairs.  Theoretically,  ten  men  in  educational  matters  ought 
to  do  twice  as  much  work  as  five.    Practically,  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Again,  the  whole  matter  of  proper  accommodations  for  the  evening  schools 
demands  serious  consideration.  It  is  an  old,  old  story,  too  tedious  to  repeat 
on  this  occasion.  It  has  been  set  forth  time  and  time  again.  Enough  has 
been  said ;  something  needs  to  be  done.  The  fact  that  two  hundred  boys 
and  girls  were  turned  away  iu  one  week  from  the  school  on  Mount  Pleasant 
from  lack  of  seating  capacity;  and  that  one  hundred  were  shut  out  of  the 
Hospital  Street  school  for  the  same  reason  are  suggestive  facts  to  the 
thoughtful  citizen.  The  same  state  of  things  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
all  over  this  city. 

What  a  fuss  there  would  be  if  even  one  hundred  boys  and  girls  were  shut 
out  of  this  high  school  building  from  lack  of  seats,  and  another  hundred  had 
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to  sit  00  the  floor  and  study  their  lessons.  Yet  in  both  instances,  these  boys 
and  girls  are  the  children  of  taxpaying  citizens.  The  mere  fact  that  some 
of  these  children  are  the  offspring  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  makes  their  claim 
npon  the  care  of  the  state  all  the  stronger. 

Finally,  all  the  wheels  of  the  educational  machinery  in  this  city  are  now 
running  so  smoothly,  with  little  or  no  friction,  that  we  belieye  that  the  super- 
intendent, with  proper  encouragement  from  the  evening  school  coounittee, 
would  gladly  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  this  reform.  We  are  sure  that 
he  would  help  draft  a  general  plan  for  a  far  more  efficient  service.  At  best, 
the  way  is  so  hedged  with  difficulties  that  any  experienced  edacator  would 
only  lend  a  hand  from  a  high  sense  of  duty. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  for  one  moment  that  members  of  this  sub-committee 
have  neglected  to  do  good  work.  Men  whose  time  is  valuable  have  cheerfully 
worked  long  and  hard  for  the  good  of  our  night  schools.  If  they  did  the  same 
amount  of  work  annually  in  the  course  of  their  private  business,  five  hundred 
dollars  would  be  considered  a  small  pay  for  each  man's  services. 

To  such  unselfish  and  gratuitous  labor  is  due  the  present  efficiency  of  oar 
night  schools.  Of  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  appropriated  annually  by 
the  city  council  there  is  no  like  amount  which  is  so  Judiciously  and  economi* 
cally  expended  as  is  the  $20,000  voted  for  evening  schools. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  this  committee  to  single  out  the  services  of 
any  of  its  employees  for  commendation.  This  year  we  should,  however,  be 
lax  of  our  duty  should  we  fail  to  record  the  valuable  services  of  our  visiting 
principal,  Mr.  William  H.  O'Neil.  He  has  worked  long  and  hard,  and 
achieved  a  rare  success  in  his  arduous  and  oftentimes  unpleasant  labors. 
By  his  skill  and  sagacity  in  the  general  oversight  of  teachers  and  pupils,  he 
gained  their  respect  as  well  as  that  of  our  committee.  His  business  training 
and  experience  in  our  evening  schools  have  been  of  invaluable  service  to 
your  committee  this  wintec 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  Chairman, 
Albert  C.  Day,  Secretary, 
Luke  £.  Bartlet, 
George  W.  Bates, 
Fbsbborn  Coooeshall, 
Dennis  F.  McCarthy, 
George  C.  Phillips. 
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Statement  of  Expenses  of  the  Providence  Evening  Schools  fob 

THE  Term  of  1890-91. 

Salaries  of  teachers $14,942  00 

Salaries  of  janitors 579  00 

Rents : 1,895  00 

Books,  stationery,  supplies,  ezpressage,  etc 1,451  47 

Gas 547  75 

Coal 317  85 

Wood 20  75 

Printing,  advertising,  Ac 179  79 

Carriage  hire 45  00 

Use  of  furniture 18  40 

Total  expenses $19,997  01 

Unexpended 2  99 

Total  appropriation $20,000  00 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  for  the  year  now  ending  has  been  as 
follows: 

FIRST  quarter: 

High  school ^ 841 

Grammar  schools 5,040 

Primary          "    10,888 

Total 10,789 

This  is  a  gain  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  of  439. 

SECOND  quarter: 

High  school 803 

Grammar  schools 4,866 

Primary         "     11,707 

Total 17,376 

THIRD  quarter: 

High  school 774 

Grammar  schools 5,206 

Primary          *' 10,480 

Total 16,406 

FOURTH  quarter: 

High  school 730 

Grammar  schools 4^gl8 

Primary       "       10,679 

Total 16,227 

This  is  a  gain  in  enrollment  over  the  last  quarter  of  last  year  of  830. 
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The  report  for  the  year  shows  ^n  enrollment: 

In  the  High  school 849  with  an  attendance  of 714 

••     Grammar  schools 6,748          "             "          4.303 

"     Primary       **       14,498          "             "          8,343 


Total 21,0JW  13,360 

This  is  an  increase  in  enrollment  over  the  preceding  year  of  293,  and  in 
average  attendance  of  436. 

TitAiNiNG  Schools. 

The  first  Training  School  in  this  city  was  established  at  the  Camp  street 
school  in  September,  1885. 

The  experiment  met  with  success,  and  others  were  from  time  to  time  added 
until  we  had  five  Training  Schools  of  two  rooms  each  in  five  primary  school 
buildings.    (In  this  report  I  speak  of  primary  Training  Schools  only.) 

At  first  the  plan  was  that  the  pupil  teachers,  or  teachers  in  training,  should 
remain  in  the  Training  School  until  places  were  found  for  them  in  the  regu- 
lar work.  They  then  should  receive  appointments,  and  others  should  be  put 
into  their  places  in  the  Training  Schools.  This  indeterminate  element  in  the 
plan  was  essential  because  it  was  felt  that  otherwise  these  schools  would  in- 
terfere with  the  convenience  of  the  committee  on  qualifications  in  making 
appointments. 

Then,  too,  this  feature  was  essential  in  order  that  places  in  these  schools 
might  be  coveted  by  applicants.  By  entering  tlie  Training  School  the  appli- 
cant becomes  assured  of  an  appointment  to  the  first  vacancy.  In  getting  an 
appointment  to  the  Training  School,  she  distanced  the  other  applicants  in 
the  race  for  places.  This  she  was  glad  to  do,  and  we  had  little  trouble  in 
securing  candidates  for  the  Training  Schools ;  thougli  tlie  pressure  still  re- 
mained strong  for  places  without  going  tlirough  tlie  Training  School.  This 
pressure  gradually  yielded  to  the  logic  of  the  situation  when  it  became  evi- 
•dent  to  those  who  disdained  to  go  into  a  school  as  pupil  teachers,  that  those 
who  had  done  this  had  had  steady  employment  at  remunerative  rate  for  some 
time,  and  now  were  engaged  as  teachers  at  desirable  salaries  ;  while  those 
who  insisted  on  places  without  going  through  the  Training  School  still  stood 
waiting,  though  more  faintly  insisting. 

We  were,  on  the  whole,  fortunate  in  our  early  candidates,  and  when  they 

'  were  fairly  at  work  in  the  school-room,  it  became  evident  to  all  beholders 

that  these  young  ladies  were  doing  work  better  than  the  ordinary  teachers 

•could  do,  better  than  any  could  do,  except  the  best  among  our  experienced 

teachers. 

In  process  of  time  the  public,  as  well  as  the  School  Committee,  became  cog- 
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nizant  of  the  fact  that  tlie  Training  Schools  were  raising  the  standard  of 
work  and  improving  the  average  quality  of  our  primary  teachers. 

Applicants  began  to  perceive  that  in  entering  the  Training  Schools  they 
were  not  merely  securing  places  to  teach,  but  were  learning  how  to  teach. 
They  saw  that  without  the  Training  School  they  could  not  reach  the  standard 
set  for  new  teachers.  None  now,  except  experienced  teachers  from  without 
the  city,  are  asking  for  places  other  than  in  the  Training  Schools. 

But,  having  established  the  Training  Schools,  it  remained  to  make  them 
better.  The  uncertain  time  during  which  the  pupil  teachers  remained,  rang- 
ing from  two  months  to  seven  or  eight,  and  always  a  matter  of  contingency, 
made  any  definite  course  of  reading  or  study  or  any  well  completed  course  of 
training  in  methods  doubtful  and  inconvenient.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  a 
fixed  course  of  five  months  in  the  Training  School  was  arranged  by  the  com- 
mittee on  qualifications  ;  and  it  was  understood  that  graduates  from  the 
Training  Schools,  to  whom  appointments  could  not  at  once  be  given,  should 
be  employed  as  substitutes  so  far  as  opportunity  offered.  This  arrangement 
was  entered  upon  in  February  of  the  present  year,  and  has  proven  of  great 
advantage  to  the  primary  schools  in  furnishing  a  better  grade  of  substitute 
teachers  than  heretofore,  and  to  the  Training  Schools  in  enabling  them  to 
provide  a  definite  course  of  reading  and  training. 

The  time  has  now  come  in  which  a  further  advance  can  be  made,  and  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  qualifications  for  con- 
sideration, I  recommend  that  the  time  of  service  by  pupil  teachers  in  the 
Training  Schools  be  extended  to  one  year. 

There  are  three  classes  ef  questions  which  need  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection:   Questions  of  expense,  of  efficiency,  and  of  practicability. 

We  shall  need,  if  this  suggestion  is  approved,  to  double  the  number  of  our 
Training  Schools,  and  to  go  to  the  City  Council  for  authority  to  do  so.  The 
Council  limits  the  number  of  critic  teachers  which  the  school  committee  may 
employ,  to  five.  It  does  so,  I  suppose,  with  the  intent  to  restrain  the  school 
committee  from  an  extravagant  use  of  the  school  money. 

Let  us  investigate  this  question  of  expense.  Each  Training  School  con- 
sists of  two  school-rooms  with  a  pupil  teacher  in  charge  of  each  of  them, 
and  a  critic  having  the  oversight  of  both  rooms.  If  we  had  no  Training 
Schools,  each  lady  who  now  acts  as  critic  would  be  in  charge  of  one  of  these 
rooms,  and  some  other  teacher  of  the  other.  All  our  critics  are  teachers  who 
would  be  entitled  to  the  maximum  salary  of  primary  teachers,  if  they  acted 
as  teachers,  and  not  critics  ;  that  is,  each  would  receive  $G0O.  The  other  room 
would  be  occupied  by  a  teacher,  whom,  for  the  purpose  of  this  computation, 
we  will  suppose  to  receive  the  average  pay  of  primary  teachers.  The  av- 
erage salary  of  primary  teachers,  excluding  principals,  critics  and  pupil 
teachers,  is  $578.47  per  annum.     Upon  the  supposition  above  stated,  these 
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two  school-rooms,  were  they  not  occupied  by  a  Training  School,  would  cost 
the  city  for  salaries  $600+578.47,  which  equals  $1,178.47. 

If  used  for  a  Training  School  they  will  cost  the  salary  of  the  critic,  $650, 
and  the  salaries  of  two  pupil  teachers  at  $200  each,  making  the  total  expense 
of  the  two  rooms  for  salaries  $1,050,  which  is  $128.47  less  than  the  rooms 
would  otherwise  cost. 

But  I  do  not  desire  to  save  this  money.  I  am  content,  as  to  expense,  if  our 
Training  School  can  be  maintained  at  no  cost  to  the  city,  and  I  would  pro- 
pose to  pay  pupil  teachers  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  annum  for  their  first  half- 
year,  and  of  $300  per  annum  for  their  second  half-year.  To  the  critic  there 
should  be  given  $75  in  addition  to  whatever  her  regular  salary  would  be. 
This  would  make  the  Training  Schools  cost  more  than  now,  but  still  $3.47 
less  in  each  school  than  would  be  the  cost  if  the  Training  Schools  were 
abolished.  The  number  of  critics  ought  not  to  be  limited  by  the  Council. 
There  would  be,  under  the  plan  outlined,  a  slight  saving  to  the  city,  and  the 
number  should  be  governed  by  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

We  ought  to  have  critics  enough  to  afford  an  annual  supply  of  trained 
teachers  nearly,  but  not  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  demand  for 
teachers  to  fill  vacancies. 

The  position  of  critic  teacher  is  an  arduous,  oftentimes  a  vexatious,  and 
always  a  responsible  one.  By  the  present  salary  ordinance  principals  of 
buildings  of  six  or  more  rooms  are  paid  $75  more  than  the  salary  to  which 
they  would  be  entitled  as  teachers.  This  is  not  too  much ;  but  we  can  find 
principals  much  more  readily  than  we  can  critics,  and  the  position  of  the 
principal  is  less  laborious  and  difficult 

A  critic  must  be  something  more  than  a  good  teacher.  She  must  be  a 
teacher  of  teachers,  a  student  of  methods  and  of  the  philosophy  underlying 
methods.  She  must  be  not  merely  a  model  instructor  and  disciplinarian,  but. 
also  a  friend  and  counselor  to  the  young  ladies  whom  she  leads  through  tlie 
gateway  of  the  teacher's  profession.  It  is  difficult  to  find  such  teachers,  and 
*  self-distrust  makes  many  shrink  from  such  responsibilities. 

Though  we  have  done  well  with  the  Training  Schools  as  they  have  been, 
we  could  do  better  were  a  longer  time  allowed  for  training  the  pupil  teacher. 

As  it  is  we  are  not  able  to  give  a  sufficient  variety  to  the  training  of  the 
pupils.  They  learn  the  work  of  one  grade,  which  they  teach,  very  well; 
but  have  no  experience  with  other  grades. 

At  present,  at  the  end  of  each  half  year,  we  have,  say,  ten  graduates  of  our 
Training  Schools  who  are  awaiting  appointment.  The  first  vacancy  that 
occurs  is  given  to  the  young  teacher  selected  from  this  list  by  the  member  of 
the  qualification  committee  in  whose  district  the  vacancy  occurs.  This  mem- 
ber selects  the  teacher  whj^h  he  prefers  with  little  question,  and  often  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  grade  of  work  in  which  her  practice  training  has  been. 
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She  may  not  wish  that  grade  of  work,  but  rather  than  lose  her  chance  of  ap- 
pointment she  takes  it  and  does  the  best  she  can.  It  la  fair  to  say  that  she 
usually  succeeds  and  does  quite  well,  but  at  an  expense  of  anxiety,  of  extra 
labor  and  frequent  mistakes  that  destroys  half  the  value  of  her  training  and 
makes  her  for  the  time  very  nearly  an  inexperienced  and  untrained  teacher. 

I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  this  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
qualification  committee.  I  desire  rather  to  provide  for  it  by  securing  to  each 
trained  teacher  such  a  preparation  as  will  make  safe  this  selection  with  ret* 
erence  to  the  person  rather  than  the  grade  In  whicri  training  has  been  given. 

If  the  course  were  a  year  the  critic  would  be  saved  one-half  of  her  struggle 
at  the  beginning  of  each  half-year  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  suffering  loss 
because  both  her  pupil  teachers  are  without  training.  One  pupil  teacher 
could  be  appointed  in  September  and  the  other  in  February  of  each  school 
year;  all  the  primary  grades  could  be  represented  in  our  Training  Schools 
and  such  exchange  of  rooms  could  be  made,  as,  with  visits  and  instruction  in 
reference  to  grades  not  practiced  in,  would  enable  each  graduate  of  the 
Training  Schools  to  have  a  fair  preparation  for  the  work  of  any  primary 
grade. 

Universal  experience  seems  to  fix  one  year  as  the  minimum  time  during 
which  intending  teachers  should  receive  instruction.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  Normal  School  nor  Teachers'  Training  class  connected  with  city 
schools,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  is  less  than  one  year.  Pawtucket, 
our  neighbor,  has  recently  established  a  City  Training  School,  having  a 
course  of  a  year  and  a  half.  Indianapolis,  which  has  furnished  the  model 
on  which  our  own  Training  Schools  have  been  formed,  has  a  year  and  a  half  in 
its  Training  Scliool  course,  the  course  having  been  lengthened  from  one  jear 
to  one  year  and  a  half  during  the  time  that  I  was  Superintendent  of  the 
•schools  of  that  city.  It  ought  to  be  understood,  however,  that  this  includes 
a  much  more  complete  training  in  theory  than  we  yet  attempt  to  give  our 
pupil  teachers. 

The  candidates  for  the  Training  Schools  who  are  able  to  look  ahead  would 
approve  this  change.  Their  positions  in  the  Training  Schools  are  much  easier 
than  independent  work  would  be.  They  would  be  improving  personally 
during  the  second  half  year  much  faster  than  if  struggling  alone.  Their  re- 
lations to  their  critics  are  usually  most  friendly  and  enjoyable,  and  the  con- 
fidence and  strength  with  which  they  would  enter  upon  their  indei>endent 
work  as  teachers  would  be  much  greater.  Their  pay  during  their  second 
half  year  would  be  S150,  instead  of  S175,  as  It  would  be  under  present  regula- 
tions If  they  received  appointnient«,  of  which  they  are  not  certain. 

If  the  requisite  action  of  the  City  C(»uncil  can  be  obtained  there  would 
arise  the  practical  questions  to  be  solved  In  carry Itig  the  plan  into  execution. 
These  would  be  four:  To  find  about  ten  persons  to  act  as  critics;  to  select 
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twenty  school-rooms  over  which  these  critics  should  preside ;  to  transfer  to 
other  rooms  six  regular  teachers,  who  would  be  displaced  by  the  selection  of 
rooms  in  addition  to  those  now  occupied  for  this  purpose,  and  lastly  to  ap- 
point the  twenty  pupil  teachers.  These  practical  questions  all  lie  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  on  qualifications,  and  the  committee  will  not  find 
them  of  serious  trouble  at  the  beginning  of  any  half-year. 

The  Truant  Law. 

I  think  the  terra  ** Truant  law"  gives  us  at  once  a  misapprehension  of 
the  situation.  We  say  the  truant  law  is  not  enforced  in  this  city,  and  in 
the  same  breath  add,  **  There  were  4,327  children  in  this  city  who  did  not 
attend  any  school  last  year."  In  a  moment  we  add,  '*  Por  those  who  do 
attend  the  need  of  additional  school  accommodations  is  very  great.  If 
all  of  these  4,327  non-attendants  were  sent  at  once  to  school,  it  would  re- 
quire 100  additional  school-rooms,  costing  nearly  half  a  million  dollars, 
to  accommodate  them.  We  could  not  afford  to  build  so  many.  We  must  not 
enforce  the  truant  law." 

Now  much  of  this  thinking  is  the  result  of  niisappreheusion.  So  far 
astray  is  a  part  of  this  thinking  that  it  may  be  said  that  if  we  build  school- 
houses  with  fair  liberality  for  tliose  children  who  wish  to  attend  school, 
strict  enforcement  of  the  so-called  truant  law  would  not  demand  an  additional 
school-room. 

Let  us  dismiss  at  once  the  bugbear  of  expense.  It  is  true  that  we  need 
to  build  more  school-houses,  but  we  need  them  for  the  children  who  wish  to 
attend,  and  not  for  a  horde  of  non-attendants  who  are  to  be  forced  into 
them. 

Of  the  4,327  reported  as  non-attendants,  1,924  are  5  or  6  years  of  age,  1,470 
are  6  to  14  years  of  age,  933  are  15  years  of  age. 

.  Those  5  years,  6  years,  and  15  years  of  age  are  not  amenable  to  the  Truant 
Act  This  act  applies  to  but  1,470  children  in  this  city,  and  from  this  num- 
ber several  classes  are  by  the  law  exempted  from  its  requirements. 

The  rigid  letter-of-the-law  enforcement  of  this  act  would  not  increase 
the  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  by  more  than  250  to  300 
pupils,  and  these  would  be  scattered  through  every  ward  and  district  in  tlie 
city. 

Of  children  7  years  of  age  one  in  every  13  is  non-attendant;  8 years  of  age, 
one  in  every  29;  nine  years  of  age,  one  in  every  37 ;  10  years  of  age,  one  in 
every  40;  11  years  of  age,  one  in  every  30;  12  years  of  age,  one  in  every  14; 
13  years  of  age,  one  in  every  6;  14  years  of  age,  one  in  every  3;  15  years  of 
age,  one  in  every  2. 

Of  those  15  years  of  age  48  per  cent,  are  non-attendants,  but  to  these  the 
law  does  not  apply.    Of  those  of  this  age  wlio  do  attend  schools  83  per  cent. 
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are  in  the  public  schools.  Si  i>er  cent,  in  the  parochial  schools  and  8^  in  other 
private  schools. 

The  1,470  pupils  7  to  14  years  of  age  inclusive  not  at  school  may  be 
divided  into  several  classes.  The  term  *' truant"  applies  to  but  few  of 
them.  A  truant,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  schools,  is  a  pupil  who  has  been 
enrolled  at  school  and  is  absent  from  school  without  the  consent  of  his 
parents  or  his  teacher.  Most  of  these  non-attendants  are  absentees,  not 
truants.  Absentees  likewise  may  be  divided  into  those  absent  from  school 
with  the  approval  of  their  parents,  and  those  absent  without  such  approval. 
The  latter  class  comprises  those  who  never  relish  the  confinement  of  school, 
have  become  tired  of  school  restraints,  or  have  gotten  into  difficulty  with 
their  teacher,  and,  rather  than  submit  to  requirements,  stay  away  from 
school  against  the  advice  and  often  the  ineffectual  urging  of  their  parents, 
even  defying  their  authority.  The  parents  need  help.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  this  city  to  help  them.  Of  those  absent  with  the  approval  of  their 
parents,  a  class  considerably  smaller  than  the  others,  most  are  absent  because 
their  earnings  are  needed  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family  or  their  services 
are  required  in  the  household.  These  are  the  children  in  the  mills  and  facto- 
ries, the  cash  boys,  the  messenger  boys,  and  the  bootblacks.  These  are  the 
girls  kept  at  home  to  assist  their  mothers  in  the  care  of  younger  children,  or 
taking  full  care  during  the  day  while  their  mothers  are  at  work  in  the  mills, 
the  laundries,  or  in  other  households. 

These  children  at  work  are  often  subject  to  hardships  that  call  forth  our 
pity,  but  they  are  not  criminals  nor  on  the  road  to  criminality.  Many  of 
tlieiii  will  years  hence  be^ound  among  our  best  citizens.  To  have  to  work 
instead  of  going  to  school,  while  an  unfortunatt)  lot,  is  certainly  better 
than  to  go  uuvvilliogly  to  school,  and  much  better  thau  to  become  a  denizen 
of  the  street. 

The  duty  of  the  Truant  Officer,  as  it  formulates  itself  to  me,  is  to  assist 
those  pareuts  who  desire  that  their  children  should  be  in  school  to  secure 
their  attendance,  and  to  defend  children  who  are  being  unnecessarily  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  gettiug  the  elements  of  an  English  education 
from  the  laziness  or  selfishness  of  their  parents. 

The  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  this  city  over  the  execution  of  tlie  law 
is  one  uf  fees  for  the  officer  and  for  witnesses. 

Probably  some  legislation  will  be  required  to  make  clear  this  feature  of 
the  adiuinistration  of  this  act. 

It  is  a  tliiug  regrettable  that  the  execution  of  the  law  must  await,  if  it 
must  await,  such  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  is  good,  and  its  general  features  are  good.  Public 
opinion  in  this  city  appears  to  regard  the  law  as  just  and  proper,  a  good  law 
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to  he  upon  the  statute  books,  but  not  a  law  to  be  enforced.  This  antagonism 
to  its  enforcement— perhaps  I  should  have  said  this  apathy  in  reference  to 
its  enforcement— evidently  arises  from  various  misapprehensions,  to  one  of 
which,  the  expense,  I  have  already  alluded. 

I  judge  that  some  persons  fear  that  the  enforcement  of  this  law  may  be  of- 
fensive to  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  reason  for  such  objection 
will  not  be  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  no  effort  is  made  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  a  child  at  any  school  other  than  the  one  selected  by  his  parents, 
and  that  the  Truant  Officer  would  return  a  truant  to  a  parochial  school  or  a 
private  school  as  readily  as  to  a  public  school.  I  have  seen  no  indication 
that  this  law  is  not  as  satisfactory  to  the  Catholic  clergy  as  to  the  clergy  of 
Protestant  denominations. 

I  think  it  has  been  felt  that  the  law  would  interfere  with  the  employers 
of  child  labor,  particularly  in  the  mills.  Doubtless  the  law  could  be  made 
troublesome  to  such  employers,  but  there  has  been  no  disposition  to  do  this, 
and  no  such  result  has  followed. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  improvement  if  the  law  permitted  attend- 
ance at  an  evening  school  to  count  as  half-time  attendance  at  a  day  school, 
for  those  employed  during  the  day. 

It  is  the  street  Arab  upon  whom  the  hand  of  the  officer  sliould  fall,  and  not 
upon  those  whose  earnings  in  the  mills  are  needed  for  the  sustenance  of  a 
family. 

As  for  the  law's  interference  with  the  rights  of  parents,  it  ought  not  to  be 
so  administered  as  to  do  this,  nor  to  appear  to  do  it.  It  should  help  parents  to 
maintain  their  rightful  authority  over  delinquent  children  and  give  to  chil- 
dren those  natural  rights  in  which  the  State  is  so  much  interested  against  the 
oppression  of  parents.  No  parent  has  a  right  to  deprive  his  child  of  a  fair 
education  except  through  sheer  necessity. 

During  the  last  few  months  I  have  heard  more  than  I  ever  did  before  the 
call  of  parents  upon  teachers  and  the  Truant  Officer  to  assist  them  with 
wayward  children.    The  law  is  popular  with  parents. 

If  the  law  is  enforced,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  children  ?  The  ready 
answer  is,  send  them  Into  the  school,  letting  them  take  their  places  and  their 
chances  with  the  others.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  the  readiest,  but  not  the 
most  profitable  disposition  of  them. 

Those  forced  Into  school  are  never  welcomed  nor  helpful.  Of  course,  they 
are  older,  in  some  respect  wiser,  or  at  least  more  forward  than  those  with 
whom  they  are  put.  They  have  not  the  habits  of  study  nor  the  familiarity 
with  books  of  the  other  children.  They  submit  less  willingly  to  restraint, 
they  cannot  do  so  much  as  the  regular  pupils,  cannot  get  on  so  fast,  and  are 
deficient  and  discouraged  from  the  beginning. 
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The  course  of  study  is  not  the  best  for  them.  They  need  a  narrow  course 
in  the  three  R's.  Almost  everything  else  is  a  wasteful  burden.  School  days 
are  precious  to  these  children,  for  they  will  be  few  in  number.  What  they 
do  must  be  done  quickly. 

The  ungraded  school  is  the  only  institution  offering  for  such  youth  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  progress.  These  schools  should  be  in  different  portions  of 
the  city,  fewer  in  number,  but  having  the  general  location  of  the  larger  even- 
ing schools.  They  might  indeed,  occupy  the  evening  school-rooms  in  some 
cases,  and  in  otlier  cases  apartments  in  tenement  houses  might  be  secured. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  made  the  same  suggestion,  giving  more  fully  than 
I  now  attempt  to  do  the  reason  for  such  schools.  This  received  the  concur- 
rence of  the  School  Committee,  but  failed  with  the  City  Council. 

It  has  been  a  great  relief  to  me  personally  that  the  suggestion  did  not  ma- 
terialize in  a  school ;  for  such  a  school  would  make  me  more  work,  need  a 
more  constant  watch-care,  and  occasion  an  anxiety  more  continuous  than  any 
other. 

If  tlie  present  suggestion  meets  the  same  fate  as  the  previous  one,  I  shall 
have  the  consciousness  of  having  done  my  duty  with  as  little  trouble  to  my- 
self as  tlie  Truant  Officer  has  in  drawing  his  salary. 

The  School  Census. 

There  has  been  issued  recently  a  Bulletin  of  the  Census  Bureau,  contain- 
ing some  statistics  of  education  in  tlie  United  States,  and  the  returns  from 
the  city  school  census  for  the  present  5'ear  liave  been  tabulated. 

From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Census  Bureau,  we  learn  that  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  during  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890.  each  increased 
slightly  in  population,  but  lost  in  public  school  enrollment. 

Connecticut  increased  its  population  19.84  per  cent,  and  its  school  enroll- 
ment 6.68  per  cent. ;  Massachusetts  increased  25.57  per  cent,  in  population 
and  17.33  per  cent,  in  school  enrollment. 

Khode  Island  increased  its  population  24.94  per  cent,  and  gained  in  school 
enrollment  27.49  per  cent.  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  New  England  state  in 
which  the  increase  of  school  attendance  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  older  states  having  a  long  established 
school  system  in  which  the  school  enrollment  bears  in  1890  as  large  a  ratio  to 
the  population  as  it  bore  in  1880.  ^ 

In  Pennsylvania,  by  contrast,  the  gain  in  population  has  been  22.77  per 
cent,  while  the  gain  in  school  enrollment  has  been  but  1.50  per  cent. 

During  the  same  decade,  this  city  gained  in  population  25.65  per  cent,  and 
increased  Its  public  school  attendance  29.87  per  cent  In  the  same  time  the 
increase  of  attendance  in  the  Catholic  schools  was  16.93  per  cent,  while  in 
private  schools  the  loss  has  been  26.76  per  cent. 
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In  1880,  the  Catholio  schools  In  this  city  were  eqaivalent  to  24  i>er  cent,  of 
the  public  schools,  and  the  private  schools  to  8.6  per  cent. 

Now  the  Catholic  schools  are  equal  to  19  per  cent,  of  the  public  schools,  and 
the  private  schools  to  4i  per  cent. 

Had  the  Catholic  schools  made  the  same  growth  for  the  last  ten  years  that 
the  public  schools  have  made,  they  would  be  26  per  cent,  larger  than  they 
now  are. 

Had  the  private  schools  grown  at  public  school  rate  for  the  last  ten  years, 
they  would  be  twice  as  large  as  they  now  are. 

Making  now  our  comparison  between  the  census  taken  by  the  city  enume- 
rators in  1890  and  1891,  we  find  a  slight  loss  in  school  population  :  23,114  in 
1890,  and  22,862  in  1891,  a  loss  of  252  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15. 

In  this  time,  however,  the  public  schools  have  grown  from  14,843  to  15,544, 
or  701  pupils,  while  the  parochial  schools  have  fallen  from  3,227  to  2,962,  a 
loss  of  265  pupils ;  and  the  private  schools  from  717  to  673,  a  loss  of  44  pupils. 

The  number  reported  as  not  attending  any  school  was  4,327  in  1890,  and 
3,683  in  1891. 

The  enumeration  by  wards  shows  that 

The  First    Ward  has  lost  224  children  of  school  age. 

"  Second    "  "  "     123       "       "       "        " 

t<  T'hird       **  **  '*       23         **        **        **         ** 

"  Fourth    "  "  "       6 

"  Fifth      "  "  gained    64 

"  Sixth       "  "  lost     188 

"  Seventh"  "  "         9        *'       **       -        ** 

**  Eighth    "  "  gained  65 

"  Ninth      "  "  **      29 

"  Tenth     "  "  "     180       **       * 


Penmanship. 

No  advance  in  educational  theory,  or  educational  method,  has  displaced 
the  famous  three  R's— Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic— from  their  place  as 
fundamental  and  of  chief  importance  in  the  work  of  the  lower  schools. 

If  an  employer  questions  a  teacher  in  reference  to  any  youth  or  young 
man  whom  he  proposes  to  employ,  he  asks  three  questions:  Is  he  all  right  as 
to  character?  meaning,  is  he  honest,  truthful,  polite,  industrious  and  accom- 
modating? Does  he  write  a  fair  hand?  Is  he  good  in  figures?  And  these 
three  questions  cover  very  fully  the  ground.  Other  questions  are  amplifica- 
tions and  reiterations  of  these  or  of  minor  importance. 

If  we  fail  then,  and  so  far  as  we  fail  in  making  our  pupils  good  penmen, 
we  fall  in  accomplishing  one  of  the  most  important  things  for  which  schools 

are  maintained. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  not  doing  as  well  as  we  ought  to  do  in 
this  matter;  that  we  are  not  yet  doing  our  best;  that  we  are  not  doing  so 
well  as  some  other  places  in  this  respect-  The  Committee  on  Drawing  and 
Penmanship  have  felt  this,  and  felt  that  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship 
ought  to  be  employed  to  improve  the  instruction  in  penmanship  and  secure 
better  results  to  the  pupils. 

I  share  with  the  Committee  the  desire  for  improvement,  but  have  not  be- 
lieved that  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship  is  necessary  to  secure  it.  Pen- 
manship is  not  a  difficult  subject  to  teach.  Copy-books  contain  copies,  and 
movement  pads  provide  for  the  exercises  giving  muscular  facility.  If  we 
cannot  teach  penmanship,  what  can  we  teach? 

As  it  has  been  said  that  to  spell  well  is  no  credit,  but  to  spell  ill  is  a  dis- 
grace, so  it  may  be  said  that  one  may  teach  penmanship  well  without 
being  much  of  a  teacher;  but  one  who  teaches  penmanship  poorly  is  no 
teacher  at  all. 

To  teach  reading  well  is  difficult.  One  must  be  a  superior  person,  have 
special  adaptation  and  culture  to  be  an  excellent  teacher  of  reading.  We 
need  a  supervisor  of  reading  much  more  than  we  do  of  penmanship.  I  do 
not  ask  for  either. 

It  would  require  at  least  ten  special  teachers  of  penmanship  to  give  each 
class  in  our  schools  one  lesson  per  week.  These  teachers  would  be  an  ex- 
pense and  an  annoyance.  To  arrange  for  five  special  teachers  of  music, 
three  of  sewing  and  two  of  drawing,  so  that  they  shall  not  Interfere  with 
each  otlier  nor  disturb  too  much  in  one  day  the  general  programme,  is  already 
a  care.  I  look  upon  special  teachers,  below  the  higli  scliool,  as  at  best  a 
necessary  evil.  The  regular  teachers  should  do  the  work.  They  do  it  most 
cheaply,  and,  when  competent,  most  effectively.  Tills  is  to  be  taken,  of 
course,  as  a  general  statement,  and  not  as  a  reflection  upon  our  special  teach- 
ers, for  whom,  as  capable,  genial  and  efficient  instructors  I  have  cordial  ap- 
preciation. 

All  tliat  we  need  to  do  to  improve  tlie  penmanship  is  to  cause  teachers  and 
pupils  to  take  greater  interest  in  it.  We  can  improve  the  results  in  any  ob- 
ject by  the  same  simple  means. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  some  admirable  teachers  of  penmanship. 
Some  of  the  grammar  masters  write  as  well  as  any  teacher  of  penmanship 
we  would  be  likely  to  secure,  and  teach  the  subject  better.  Some  of  the 
ladies  teaching  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  obtain  in  this  branch  of 
work  most  creditable  results. 

For  a  few  months  past  we  have  been  giving  more  attention  than  before  to 
penmanship.  Some  grade  meetings  on  this  subject  have  been  held.  Uni- 
formity of  practice  in  the  mechanism  of  class  work  have  been  secured. 
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The  grammar  masters  have  given  what  time  tliey  could  find  in  the  first  week  • 
of  each  school  month  to  the  supervision  of  this  work  in  the  primary  schools. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Farley,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
system  of  penmanship  that  we  use,  has  been  with  us  and  addressed  our 
teachers  of  penmanship  by  grades.  He  gave  us  very  pleasing  and  helpful 
talks. 

We  have  had  two  examinations  in  penmanship,  reaching  all  the  pupils 
below  the  high  school  who  use  the  pen.  To  each  pupil  was  given  a  sheet  of 
paper  arranged  for  three  exercises  in  penmanship.  Two  of  these  exercises 
have  been  written.  The  third,  filling  the  page,  is  to  be  written  in  next  week. 
We  shall  then  have  specimens  of  the  penmanship  of  every  pupil  in  our 
schools,  written  near  the  beginning,  near  the  middle,  and  near  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  and  can  see  at  a  glance  how  well  he  writes  and  what  progress 
he  has  made  during  the  year.  Each  page  will  contain,  likewise,  the  teacher's 
name,  to  whom  the  credit  for  his  progress  should  be  given.  These  sheets 
are  bound,  after  each  specimen  has  been  written,  into  books  by  grades  and 
schools,  and  will  be  placed  upon  the  table  in  my  office  for  inspection. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  School  Committee,  the  teachers,  and 
the  public  to  inspect  these  papers.  They  will  show  the  work  of  every  pupil, 
whether  good  or  bad,  except  in  the  few  instances  in  which  the  pupil  was  not 
in  school  when  the  exercise  was  written. 

These  books  are  arranged  alphabetically— boys  first,  then  girls.  The 
specimens  written  by  any  pupil  can  be  found  as  readily  as  a  word  in  the  dic- 
tionary, and  can  be  compared  with  the  work  of  all  the  others  in  the  same 
grade  and  school.  The  work  of  any  teacher  or  of  any  school  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  other  teacher  or  school.  The  examiner  may  com- 
pare the  work  of  a  given  grade  throughout  the  city,  or  notice  the  general 
progress  of  the  pupils  as  they  move  upward  in  the  grades. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  copy-book  writing,  but  such 
writing  as  the  pupil  can  do  independently  of  his  book.  We  are  not  seeking 
to  display  beautifully  written  copy-books,  but  to  make  good  penmen. 

Every  parent  having  a  child  who  is  being  taught  penmanship  in  the  public 
schools,  would  aid  the  schools  and  increase  the  progress  of  his  child  in  this 
important  art  if  once  a  month  he  would  dictate  to  the  child  something  to 
write,  or  set  him  to  copying  a  paragraph  of  printed  matter. 

The  work  we  have  entered  upon  is  no  spasmodic  effort  for  immediate  re- 
sults, but  is  intended  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  steady  advance. 

Two  or  three  years  of  effort  will  bring  our  schools  to  a  standard  in  pen- 
manship in  which  we  may  take  satisfaction. 
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EvEinNG  Schools. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  little  interest  in  Evening  Schools. 
Those  of  the  past  winter  have  been  in  some  degree  forgotten  ;  those  of 
the  coming  season  are  not  yet  near  enough  to  have  plans  and  hopes  in 
reference  to  them  very  deeply  in  mind. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  a  suitable  time  to  say  something  on  Evening 
Schools,  in  the  hope  that  the  discussion  may  have  an  abstract,  imper- 
sonal air,  neither  of  praise  nor  censure  of  individuals  and  individual 
management. 

I  have  attended  but  one  meeting  of  the  Evening  School  Committee 
since  I  have  been  in  Providence,  and  that  meeting  was  the  one  first  held 
after  my  undertaking  the  charge  of  these  schools. 

As  soon  as  opportunity  offered  the  rule  stating  that  the  evening  schools 
should  be  managed  by  the  Evening  School  Committee,'*  in  connection  with 
the  Superintendent "  was  amended  at  my  suggestion  by  leaving  out  the 
reference  to  the  Superintendent. 

About  a  year  ago  the  school  ordinances  were  amended  by  the  city 
council  and  in  the  amended  ordinances  was  inserted  the  statement  that 
all  the  schools  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Tins  was  done,  so  I  was  informed,  to  bring  the  evening  schools  under 
the  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  day  schools. 

It  may  be  easily  inferred  that  I  had  no  hand  in  securing  this  result. 

The  purpose  of  this  writing,  in  part,  is  to  set  myself  nght,  so  far  as  I 
can,  before  the  School  Committee,  the  city  council,  and  the  public  in 
reference  to  evening  schools. 

First — I  am  in  full  accord  in  thought  and  sympathy  with  evening 
school  work  and  with  the  motives  and  intentions  with  which  these  schools 
are  established. 

5eco/uZ— I  have  enough  to  do  without  spending  time  and  labor  upon 
the  evening  schools. 

r/i/rd— The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  does  not  wish  me  to  inter- 
fere with  these  schools  nor  in  any  wise  to  take  charge  of  them.  This  is 
not  because  of  any  strained  relations  between  us.  So  far  as  I  under- 
stand, I  am  in  amicable  relations  with  each  member  of  the  committee  and 
in  cordial  friendship  with  some  of  them. 

This  difficulty  grows  out  of  traditions  and  conditions. 
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As  the  Evening  School  Committee  states  in  its  report  made  April  25, 
1S90:  **  It  has  been  customary  for  years  for  the  Committee  on  Evening 
Schools  to  assign  the  several  schools  to  the  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Each  member  of  the  committee  selects  the  teachers  for  his  own 
schools,  and  these  teachers,  together  with  the  visiting  principal,  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  this  member  of  the  committee  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  schools  so  assigned. 

Probably  each  member  of  the  committee  feels  that  any  active  partici- 
pation of  the  Superintendent  in  the  management  of  his  particular  school 
might  be  helpful  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  harmony  of  their  views. 

Doubtless  a  inodua  vivendi  could  be  agreed  upon.  The  Superintendent 
would  be  willing  that  the  appointments  should  rest  wholly  with  the  com- 
mittee ;  but  he  does  not  desire  to  assume  responsibility  where  he  has  no 
power. 

During  the  past  winter  I  have  visited  each  evening  school  once,  sev- 
eral of  them  twice,  and  three  of  them  three  times. 

My  visits  have  been  for  purposes  of  observation  only,  to  gain  some  im- 
pression in  regard  to  the  character  and  the  needs  of  these  schools. 

A  partial  representation  of  these  impressions  may  be  discerned  in 
this  paper. 

The  evening  schools  have  their'  origin  in  the  benevolent  and  public- 
spirited  purpose  to  afford  to  those  whose  earlier  opportunities  have  been 
too  limited,  the  chance,  if  they  will,  to  make  good  in  some  degree  this 
deficiency,  and  make  such  educational  advances  as  will  prepare  them  the 
better  to  be  serviceable  to  themselves  and  the  community. 

In  original  intent  the  evening  school  is  a  place  for  adults.  That  chil- 
dren eight,  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age  should  attend  these  schools  was 
no  part  of  their  original  purpose,  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  ordinarily 
it  is  wise  to  permit  it. 

If  a  child  has  such  occupation  that  it  cannot  attend  the  day  schools 
and  still  is  not  fatigued  by  its  daily  duties,  attendance  at  an  evening 
school  may  be  encouraged.  But  children  under  fifteen  yeai*s  of  age, 
who  can  reasonably  attend  day  schools,  should  be  required  to  do  so,  and 
those  who  must  work  during  the  daytime  are  usually  too  fatigued  at 
evening  to  permit  study  at  that  time  to  be  of  advantage.  The  tired  child 
in  evening  hours  should  rest  at  home  and  go  early  to  bed. 

Health,  strength,  growth,  and  freshness  are,  each  and  all,  better  than 
information  delved  from  books.    Some  learning  costs  too  much. 

Of  those  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  during  the  season  lSSS-1889, 
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1,800  were  under  15  yeare  of  age,  and  1,290  15  and  over.    Sixty  per  cent, 
were  less  than  15  years  of  age. 

For  the  season  of  1889-1890,  55  per  tent,  were  under  15.  For  the  last 
season,  1890-1891,  50  per  cent,  were  under  15  years  of  age. 

I  think  it  a  cause  for  gratification  that  the  proportion  of  children  to 
adults  in  the  evening  schools  is  growing  noticeably  less  in  recent  years. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  schools  in  this  respect : 
Harnson  street  shows  but  18  per  cent  of  children  under  15  ;  Pubhc 
street,  4*3  per  cent.,  and  Charles  street,  Hospital  street  and  Orms  street 
00  per  cent,  each,  and  Wauskuck  about  70  per  cent  This  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  looked  after.  Evidently  the  value  of  the  schools  bears 
some  ratio  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  That  Public  street  and  Harrison 
street  schools  were  the  best  and  Wanskuck  the  poorest  is  something  that 
no  one  will  dispute. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  With  an  en- 
rollment last  year  of  about  4,100,  the  average  attendance  for  the  latter 
half  of  the  term  was  but  about  1,300,  while  in  no  week  did  the  average 
attendance  reach  half  the  enrollment. 

This  fact  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Providence  evening  schools,  but  is  time 
in  considerable  degree  in  all  places  where  evening  schools  ai*e  main- 
tained. That  a  great  change  in  this  respect  could  be  made  by  proper 
management  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of  our  own  schools  the 
ratio  of  attendance  to  enrollment  is  twice  as  gieat  as  in  others.  A  fur- 
ther loss  lies  in  the  hours  of  session.  To  get  into  school  at  7  o'clock  is 
very  difficult  for  a  young  man  who  works  until  6  p.  m.  At  7.30  o'clock 
after  the  schools  have  been  nominally  in  session  a  half  hour,  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  pupils  were  usually  in  attendance  and  half  would  not 
reach  the  school  until  about  8  o'clock. 

A  session  from  7.30  p.  m.  to  9.15,  instead  of  7  to  9  p.  m.,  would  be 
shorter  than  now  by  fifteen  minutes,  but  practically  longer  and  to  pupils 
more  convenient  than  now.  If  it  be  objected  that  children  ought  to  be 
at  home  earlier  than  this,  then  a  fair  reply  would  be  children  so  young 
and  so  weary  ought  not  to  be  in  the  evening  schools  at  all. 

As  our  evening  schools  are  managed  an  attendance  of  five  evenings 
per  week  is  expected  of  every  pupil,  how  greatly  we  are  disappointed  in 
this  has  already  been  stated. 

From  the  older  students,  upon  whom  the  calls  of  home,  business,  so- 
ciety, church  and  recreation  are  laid,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  such 
attendance,  and  it  is  harmful  to  ask  what  cannot  reasonably  be  given. 
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An*angeinentB  should  be  made  whereby  certain  classes  of  students 
should  attend  but  two  or  three  evenin^^s  per  week,  and  when  they  did 
attend  they  should  ^et  something  worth  coming  for.  The  plan  for  se- 
lected classes,  hereinafter  mentioned,  would  meet  this  want 

The  falling  oS.  in  attendance  in  the  evening  schools,  after  the  first  few 
weeks,  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention  and  an  evil  requiring  a  remedy. 
Last  season  there  were  four  months  of  school.  In  the  first  month  the 
average  attendance  was  1,843  ;  in  the  second,  1,505  ;  in  the  third,  1,409  ; 
in  the  fourth,  1,292. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  dismiss  teachers  as  their  classes  became  re- 
duced in  numbers,  and  to  consolidate  the  pupils  remaining  with  other 
classes.  The  effect  of  this  is  usually  that  the  pupils  dislike  the  change 
and  say  that  as  their  teacher  has  gone  they  will  go,  too,  which  they  do. 
For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  consuming  tjiirst  for  knowledge  is 
the  occasion  of  the  attendance  at  these  schools  of  any  large  proi)ortion 
of  the  pupils.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  falling  off  between  the  first 
and  second  months  was  33S  pupils,  or  pupils  enough  for  more  than  thirty 
teachers. 

If  it  is  thought  that  about  ten  pupils  are  enough  for  one  teacher, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  arrange  the  pupils  in  classes  considerably  larger 
than  this,  say  fifteen  in  each  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  ap- 
point to  each  a  teacher  who  should  be  understood  to  be  in  charge  of 
that  class.  Also,  appoint  for  every  three  regular  teachers  a  supernumerai-y 
teacher,  who  should  assist  the  regular  teachers,  as  the  principal  might 
direct.  Then,  when  the  classes  began  t(f  diminish  in  number,  the  super- 
numerary teachers  might  be  gradually  discharged,  according  to  some 
equitable  regulation  of  the  committee,  neither  keeping  a  greater  num- 
ber of  teachers  than  a  just  economy  will  allow,  nor  destroying  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  classes. 

As  the  end  of  the  school  term  approached  and  the  volatile  ones  had 
disappeared,  the  few  pupils,  perhaps  only  four  or  five  in  number  in  some 
classes,  now  thoroughly  interested  and  settled  down  to  steady  work, 
might  be  permitted  to  work  on  with  their  teacher,  and  she,  in  the  in- 
terest of  equitable  expenditure,  be  paid  for  each  week  in  proportion  to 
the  average  attendance  of  her  class. 

If  the  rule  were  payment  for  eight  or  more  pupils  one  dollar  per  even- 
ing, then  the  teacher  could  readily  be  paid  pro  rata  for  a  smaller  num- 
ber, as  in  most  cases  she  would  prefer,  rather  than  to  be  dropped  en- 
tirely as  present  rules  require. 
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The  scheme  just  outlined  would,  I  believe,  tend  both  to  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  evening  schools. 

I  have  judged  that  some  improvement  could  often  be  made  in  the  se- 
lection of  books  and  studies.  Hardly  so  much  attention  as  its  import- 
ance demands  seems  to  me  to  have  been  given  ^to  penmanship,  one- 
half  hour  twice  a  week  is  a  small  amount  of  time  to  give  to  a  subject 
of  such  practical  importance  to  the  class  of  pupils  in  our  evening  schooK 
For  the  more  advanced,  who  need  only  practice  and  painstaking,  it  is 
too  little  to  be  really  worth  while.  But  for  those  writing  poorly  or  not 
at  all,  as  is  the  case  of  the  great  majority,  not  time  enougli  to  acquire 
the  art  is  afforded. 

Grammar  is  not  a  subject  for  evening  schools,  unless  it  be  for  one  pu- 
pil in  fifty.  But  language  study  is  just  what  this  class  needs.  Every 
pupil  who  can  write  should  be  taught  better  writing  and  business  forms, 
such  as  notes,  bills,  checks,  and  receipts,  and  be  instructed  and  exercised 
upon  them  until  he  can  write  them  readily,  correctly  and  intelligently. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  put  any  geography,  except  the  pri- 
mary, into  the  evening  schools.  The  primary  geography  is  better  fitted 
to  the  classes  than  the  common  school  geography,  and  contains  as  much 
of  geography,  except  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
as  is  profitable  for  study  in  evening  schools. 

History  is  an  unprofitable  subject  for  most  evening  school  pupils.  Some 
historical  reading  book  is  better  than  the  ordinary  text-book  in  such 
classes. 

The  experiment  last  winter  of  an  advanced  evening  class  or  school  at 
Bridgham  was  encouraged  by  me  and  watched  with  anxiety.  A  good 
thought  prompted  the  experiment.  Its  success  was  encouraging.  The 
plan  may  be  profitably  extended.  As  it  stands  in  my  mind  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  plan  is  this  :  Maintain  the  evening  schools  that  we 
have,  select  from  each  school  the  more  advanced,  reliable  and  industri- 
ous pupils  and  mass  them  in  large  classes  in  the  adjacent  grammar  school 
buildings.  Let  these  classes  be  of  selected  and  tolerably  well-graded 
pupils,  putting  about  twenty  such  pupils  into  a  class,  and  each  class  into 
a  room  by  itself,  in  charge  of  an  experienced  and  superior  teacher,  to 
whom  additional  pay  should  be  given.  As  principals  receive  $2.00  per 
evening  and  assistants  $1.00  per  evening,  these  teachers  might  be  given 
$1.50  per  evening. 

After  some  experience  in  the  management  of  such  classes  had  been 
gained  and  sufiicient  progress  of  pupils  had  been  made,  a  second  selec- 
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tion  might  be  made  and  pupils  from  these  classes  in  the  grammar  school 
buildings  could  be  selected  to  constitute  classes  in  such  special  and  more 
advanced  special  studies,  as  should  be  considered  most  popular,  useful 
and  practicable.  Such  classes  could  be  maintained  in  our  high  school 
building.  A  semblance  of  grading,  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  day  schools,  would  thus  be  introduced  into  the  evening  schools, 
our  present  evening  schools  constituting  the  primary  and  ungraded  de- 
partment of  the  system. 

I  am  aware  that  this  proposition  will  be  looked  upon  almost  with  hor- 
ror by  many,  as  a  desecration  and  probable  disfigurement  of  our  fine  day 
school  buildings  and  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  harm  to  our  day 
schools.  I  should  have  the  same  feeling,  with  equal  intensity,  if  this  plan 
were  to  be  put  down  upon  us  by  enactment.  But  if  it  could  be  entered 
upon  cautiously  and  progressively  I  see  in  it  great  gain  to  the  evening 
schools  and  very  slight  loss,  if  any,  to  the  day  schools. 

The  accommodations  in  nearly  all  our  evening  school-rooms  are  ex- 
tremely inadequate.  The  overcrowding  is  excessive,  injurious  to  health, 
fatal  to  discipline,  and  harmful  to  instruction.  The  graded  plan  would 
considerably  relieve  this  pressure.  Into  well-lighted  rooms,  with  large 
space,  comfortable  furniture  and  good  ventilation,  would  be  put  classes 
in  condition  to  do  much  more  work  than  now. 

The  cost  of  the  system  would  not  be  greater  than  at  present ;  for  each 
teacher  would  instruct  twice  as  many  pupils,  and  thus  the  needed  num- 
ber of  teachers  would  be  reduced.  And  yet,  when  I  say  the  cost  would 
be  no  greater,  I  must  be  understood  as  meaning  tiiat  the  present  attend- 
ance upon  our  evening  schools  could  be  better  taught  by  the  graded  sys- 
tem than  now  and  at  no  increased  expense.  I,  however,  believe  that  in 
a  few  years  the  value  of  our  evening  schools  would  become  so  evident 
and  so  much  appreciated  that  a  much  larger  attendance  would  require 
corresponding  expenditure. 

The  new  school  building  that  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  the  lot  lately 
purchased  on  Charles  street,  is  intended  to  be  used  for  both  day  and 
evening  school  purposes,  accommodating  the  day  school  on  Walling 
street  and  tlie  evening  school  in  Hedly  Hall.  This  will  be  the  first  build- 
ing erected  in  this  city  having  this  double  purpose. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL,  Sujyerintendent, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Jime  26.  1891. 
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ENGLISH  AND   SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Superintendent  qf  Public  Sc?tool8 : 

The  most  noticeable  feature  connected  with  the  English  and  Scientific 
Department  of  the  Providence  High  School  during  the  past  year  is  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  teachers.  At  the  close  of  my  last  report,  I  stated  that  the 
year  1890-91  would  "  probably  begin  with  only  two  regnlar  teachers  who 
have  served  in  this  department  more  than  one  year."  I  was  then  expecting 
to  retain  the  valuable  services  of  my  First  Assistant,  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker, 
who  had  been  ten  years  a  teacher  in  this  school,  nine  years  of  efficient  ser- 
vice having  been  rendered  in  this  department  A  few  weeks  later,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Baker  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Newport,  so 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  year  commenced  with  no  regular  teacher  be- 
sides myself  who  had  served  in  the  department  for  more  than  one  year,  and 
with  only  one  assistant  in  the  regular  school  work  who  had  rendered  even 
one  year  of  service.  Mr.  W.  C.  Burwell,  who  had  served  acceptably  for  five 
years  in  the  Classical  Department,  was  made  first  assistant  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  was  unexpectedly  called  to  enter  business  life  after  a  half  year  of 
service  in  his  new  position ;  and  Mr.  C.  W.  (Jerould  resigned  at  about  the  same 
time,  after  one  year  of  service  In  this  school.  Of  the  four  regular  assistants 
just  reappointed,  one  has  served  two  years,  another  has  served  one  year,  and 
two  have  served  one-half  year  each.  In  this  department.  Such  frequent 
changes  are  very  undesirable. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  H.  O.  Tripp  still  has  charge  of  the  work  In  the 
chemical  laboratory,  where  he  has  been  employed  during  the  winter  months 
for  thirteen,  years,  ever  since  the  present  building  has  been  occupied. 

During  the  past  year  a  teacher  of  gymnastics  has  been  employed  for  the 
boys,  who  have  had  regular  dally  exercise  during  a  portion  of  their  recess. 
We  deem  this  a  desirable  change,  and  hope  that  provision  will  be  made  for 
continuing  this  Instruction  and  exercise.  The  Illness  of  Mr.  Doldt  rendered 
a  change  of  teachers  necessary  during  the  past  year. 

Tlie  contest  for  the  Anthony  medals  has  been  made  a  separate  exercise 
during  the  past  year,  Instead  of  forming  a  part  of  the  annual  exhibition,  as 
in  former  j^ears. 
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The  numl)er  of  pupils  registered  in  this  department  for  the  year  1890-91  is 
202,  with  an  average  attendance  of  172.  These  numbers  are  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  this  department  of  the  school,  the  average  attendance  being 
12  greater  than  for  the  previous  year. 

Twenty-nine  graduates  received  diplomas  at  the  last  exhibition,  which  is 
also  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  department.  Thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  number  who  entered  this  class  received  diplomas,  which  is  four  per 
cent  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  In  1886  thirty-one  names  appeared 
upon  the  program  of  the  exhibition ;  but  of  these  only  eighteen  received 
diplomas. 

The  course  of  study  should  soon  receive  attention,  with  a  view  to  some 
slight  changes ;  but  the  opening  of  the  Manual  Training  School  will  affect 
this  department  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  undesirable  to  take  any 
action  upon  this  subject  at  present.  As  German  is  now  one  of  the  languages 
which  Brown  University  allows  students  to  offer  for  admission  to  the  course 
for  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  tlie  study 
of  that  language  might  not  be  pursued  to  advantage  in  this  school.  The 
number  of  pupils  who  enter  technical  and  scientitic  schools  and  colleges 
from  this  department  is  constantly  increasing,  and  their  needs  are  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


July  2, 1891. 


DAVID  W.  HOYT, 

Frincipal. 
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CLASSICAL   DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schooh : 

Of  the  class  that  graduated  in  1890,  the  larger  part  as  usual  entered  Brown 
University,  two  Vassar  College,  one  Smith,  one  Wellesley,  one  Harrard,  one 
Yale,  and  one  the  Jewish  University  in  Cincinnati.  Tliree  students  took  all 
the  entrance  prizes  at  Brown  University  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics  and 
French,  the  latter  ofiFered  for  the  first  time ;  one  of  the  students  entering 
Vassar  College  won  a  hundred  dollar  scholarship  for  the  best  entrance  exami- 
nation ;  and  the  student  at  Cincinnati  has  led  his  class  during  the  year, 
thereby  securing  a  five  years'  scholarship  In  that  Institution.  The  class  cer- 
tainly was  one  of  unusual  talent. 

This  department  has  experienced'  a  greater  number  of  changes  In  its 
teaching  force  this  year  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  The  resignation  of 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Webster  was  announced  In  the  last  report,  and  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Jacobs  was  promoted  to  be  first  assistant.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Burwell,  for  several 
years  an  efficient  and  successful  teacher,  was  transferred  to  the  English  De- 
partment. Mr.  W.  C.  Hobbs  was  second  assistant  during  the  first  term,  and 
was  then  transferred  to  the  English  Department ;  and  Mr.  Sidney  A.  Sher- 
man, for  five  years  principal  of  the  Amherst  High  School,  served  as  second 
assistant  during  the  last  term.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dennis,  Jr.,^rom  the  Suf- 
fieUl  Academy,  became  third  assistant,  while  Miss  Susan  S.  Brayton,  who 
had  been  in  the  school  but  one  term,  remained  as  fourth  assistant.  All  the 
teacliers  but  myself  were  either  new  to  the  school  or  were  engaged  in  new 
work.  It  can  be  seen  that  it  has  been  a  constant  care  for  the  teachers  to  re- 
tain old  traditions  and  approved  methods.  Old  methods  cannot  be  suddenly 
cut  off  and  new  ones  employed  without  loss.  The  old  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  and  the  new  and  better  evolved  from  the  old.    In  a  school  like 

« 

this,  where  the  same  studies  continue  through  the  course,  much  depends 
upon  the  unity  of  the  teaching  and  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  part  re- 
quired of  each.  I  have  to  thank  my  teachers  for  their  earnest  endeavor  In 
this  direction  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Webster,  now  traveling  In  Europe,  procured  while  In  Rome  at  our  re- 
quest a  large  photograph  of  the  Coliseum,  and  In  addition,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, purchased  and  presented  to  the  school  large  photographs  of  the 
Capitol,  Pantheon  and  Arch  of  Constantino.  These  have  been  framed  and 
now  adorn  the  walls  of  the  two  Classical  rooms.    Besides  these,  he  pre- 
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sented  a  set  of  thirty-six  hand  photographs  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of 
Sallust,  including  copies  of  paintings,  statues,  buildings  and  coins.  The 
school  was  so  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Webster's  interest  in  its  work  that  the 
pupils  have  placed  in  the  Junior  Classical  room,  where  Mr.  Webster  taught, 
and  in  his  honor  a  cast  of  a  beautiful  Greek  statue  of  exquisite  grace,  the 
Victory  of  Samothrace.  Our  rooms  now  are  very  pleasingly  and  instruct- 
ively furnished.  There  are  two  large  photographs  of  the  Roman  Forum, 
showing  recent  excavations,  andafiFording  the  basis  for  a  series  of  talks  upon 
Roman  archaeology,  and  a  long  panoramic  photograph  of  Athens,  which, 
with  thirty-two  large  hand  photographs  of  the  remains  of  that  ancient  city 
and  vicinity,  illustrates  some  lectures  upon  Greek  art,  architecture  and  an- 
tiquities. The  placing  in  the  school  library  during  the  year  of  Duruy's  ex- 
tensive histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  their  thousands  of  pperb 
illustrations  of  places  and  life,  is  of  inestimable  value.  Happy  is  it  for  the 
young  that  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  use  of  pictures  in  teaching. 
Besides  the  Victory  mentioned  above,  we  have  several  other  specimens  of 
the  plastic  art:  Minerva,  presented  to  the  school  by  the  class  of  '91,  Homer, 
from  tlie  class  of  '90,  Virgil,  from  the  class  of  '89,  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles, 
a  copy  of  the  celebrated  statue  recently  excavated  at  Olympia,  from  the  class 
of  '87,  Caesar  and  Cicero,  presented  by  the  Junior  Room  in  1888,  and  three 
busts  that  came  from  the  old  High  School,  Socrates,  Cicero  and  Daniel 
Webster.  We  have  also  a  very  large  map  of  Southern  Greece,  presented  to 
the  school  by  Arnold  Greene,  Esq.,  in  1883,  and  ground  plans  drawn  by 
the  scholars  of  the  school.  During  the  year  our  old  and  musty  maps  of  1843 
have  given  place  to  the  latest  and  best  ones  of  Klepert.  All  these  things  are 
great  helps  In  awakening  that  intellectual  life  which  we  desire  to  arouse  in 
our  pupils. ' 

The  colleges  of  New  England  have  come  to  an  agreement  upon  the  require- 
ments in  elementary  French.  The  new  requirements  largely  increase  the 
amount  of  reading  previously  demanded  by  Brown  University.  If  the  same 
thorough  grammatical  foundation  Is  required,  more  time  will  be  needed  for 
the  study  of  French.  It  is  hoped  that  time  can  be  taken  from  Greek  without 
failure  in  completing  the  required  amount  in  that  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  T.  PECK, 

Principal, 
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GIRLS'   DEPARTMENT 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

Sib:    The  whole  number  registered  during  the  year  was,     .       .  493 

The  average  attendance  was, 441.09 

Though  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  1890  was  9  more,  the  av- 
erage attendance  for  that  year  was  less,  being     436.05 

Each  year  shows  a  larger  average  attendance,  proving  that  the  growth  of 
the  Girls'  Department  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  No  one  interested  in  it 
can  fail  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  more  room  is  needed.  Indeed,  the  ac- 
commodation for  the  scholars  that  will  be  promoted  to  room  two  next  Sep- 
tember will  be  insufficient  for  them. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  enlarged  as  far  as  the  senior  class  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  introduction  of  drawing.  Under  the  efficient  instruction  of 
Miss  White  and  her  assistant.  Miss  Fraser,  much  interest  was  felt  in  the  les- 
sons, and  it  must  be  that  the  graduates  who  teach  will  be  better  prepared  to 
instruct  in  this  branch  than  any  previous  ones.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
drawing  lessons  must  be  given  in  a  corner  of  the  hall  which  is  necessarily 
used  as  an  entry  by  the  boys,  as  well  as  a  recitation  room.  The  confusion 
often  prevents  the  instructions  of  the  drawing  teacher  from  being  heard. 
This  is  an  additional  argument  for  an  increase  of  space  for  the  Girls'  De- 
partment. 

While  satisfied  that  the  present  course  of  study  was  arranged  wisely  for 
the  past,  it  seems  proper  to  consider  whether  new  conditions  in  education  do 
not  demand  a  revision  of  It.  When  collegiate  education  for  women  became 
possible,  the  few  who  desired  it  could  receive  the  preparatory  instruction  in 
the  Boys'  Classical  Department.  Now,  however,  the  number  of  girls  seek- 
klng  the  higher  education  increases  each  year;  moreover,  the  requirements 
which  the  colleges  for  women  demand  are  different  from  those  of  Brown,  for 
which  the  classical  department  especially  fits.  Excellently  as  It  trains  its  pu- 
pils, there  are  many  parents  who  prefer  that  their  daughters  should  be  In  a 
school  whose  conditions  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  girls  and  to  the 
institutions  to  which  they  will  go.  As  all  new  teachers  for  the  Girls' 
Department  are  college  graduates,  no  change  In  the  teaching  force  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  preparatory  department  for  college  as  an  Integral  part  of  It. 
It  win  supply  a  want  for  which  the  demand  has  existed  for  some  time.  It 
will  likewise  meet  the  needs  of  girls,  who,  not  intending  to  go  to  college. 
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wish  to  take  an  advanced  course  in  Latin  and  in  matlieinatics.  The  efiFect  on 
the  whole  school  will  be  stimulating  and  inspiring.  £ven  now  there  are 
girls  who  have  graduated  from  this  department,  and  by  private  study  have 
fitted  for  Yassar  and  Smith. 

Were  the  course  in  French  a  more  satisfactory  one  this  department 
could  fit  girls  for  the  literary  course  in  the  colleges  for  women  with  slight 
modifications  in  our  present  system.  As  it  is  now,  French  is  an  optional 
study,  with  two  lessons  a  week  for  three  years.  Earnest  students  do  not 
feel  satisfied  with  so  limited  instruction,  and  discontinue  the  study,  justly 
feeling  that  one  year's  study  after  they  leave  school  will  give  them  as  much 
as  the  High  School  does  now.  Systematic  and  daily  instruction  should  be 
given  in  French,  fitting  pupils  for  the  college  examinations.  Were  this  the 
case,  French  then  could  be  an  equivalent  for  an  English  branch,  and  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  studies  for  which  the  diploma  is  given. 

The  competition  for  the  Anthony  medal  was  conducted  upon  the  same 
principles  as  last  year.  All  the  girls  were  required  to  write  in  school  upon 
one  of  three  subjects  assigned  by  the  Judges.  It  was  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment to  set  apart  an  afternoon  for  the  reading  of  the  six  best  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  medal. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  the  class  of  '89  manifested  their  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  school  by  presenting  recently  some  choice  photographs 
which  they  had  ordered  from  Europe.  Though  the  city  provides  the  educa- 
tion for  its  young  people,  it  does  not  absolve  them  from  the  dyty  of  serving 
the  interest  of  their  school  when  possible. 

The  work  of  the  whole  department  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  conducted  on  the  same  principles.  The  ideal  is  to  incite  in 
the  girls  so  great  a  degree  of  earnestness  that  they  will  appreciate  their 
privileges  and  labor  with  the  teachers  to  gain  all  that  the  school  can  give. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SARAH  E.  DOYLE, 

Principal. 
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REPORT   OF   THE  CLASS   IX  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING   AT    THE 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Mr,  Horace  S,  Tarbell,  Superintendent  of  JSchoola : 

Dear  Sir  :  During  the  past  year  it  has  been  possible  for  the  class  in  In- 
dustrial Drawing  to  accomplish  more  than  usual  by  reason  of  the  addition  of 
an  extra  hour  each  week.  This  was  not  required  on  the  part  of  either 
teacher  or  pupil,  but  the  amount  accomplished  will  certainly  justify  its  con- 
tinuance next  year.  The  extra  time  has  been  given  to  the  Elementary  Class, 
thus  increasing  the  length  of  their  course  50  per  cent,  and  also  resulting  in 
the  doing  of  better  work.  Members  of  the  advanced  class  also  were  allowed 
to  attend  an  extra  hour  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without  interfering 
with  the  regular  studies.  The  introduction  of  an  advanced  text-book, 
which  I  am  preparing  for  the  use  of  this  class  next  year,  will,  I  hope,  en- 
able still  greater  progress  to  be  made. 

The  attendance  has  been  as  follows : 

*        NUMBER  ENTERED.    NUMBER  AT  CLOSE  OF  TEAR. 

Elementary,       ...       38  24 

Advanced,  ....       20  13 

Total,    ....       58  37 

Of  the  21  who  have  left  the  class  during  the  year,  8  have  left  the  High 
School,  6  have  been  requested  to  leave  for  not  attending  properly  to  the 
work,  and  7  have  left  for  various  reasons. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GARDNER  C.  ANTHONY, 

Teacher  of  Indust)Hal  Drawhvj. 

June  30,  I8i)i. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING. 


Mr,  H,  8.  Tarbell,  Superintendent  of  Public  /Schools  : 

The  term's  work  in  Drawing  from  all  grades  below  the  Iligh  School  has 
been  examined  by  me  at  your  office.  The  primary  work  exhibits  care,  neat- 
ness and  accuracy,  and,  in  my  opinion,  compares  favorably  with  that  done 
elsewhere.  Most  of  tho  drawings  from  models  or  paper  folding  were  first 
done  on  paper,  l>efore  being  placed  in  the  drawing  book  where  printed  copies 
and  guide  dots  are  given.  Comparing  the  first  drawing  on  paper  with  the 
second  in  the  book,  I  find  the  first  the  better,  both  as  regards  proportion  of 
form  and  freedom  of  execution.  Tho  drawings  are  on  a  larger  scale  when 
drawn  on  paper,  more  judgment  Is  required  to  place  the  drawing  In  proper  re- 
lation to  the  paper,  and  a  greater  interest  taken  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  be- 
cause it  is  all  his  own  work. 

In  consultation  with  the  teachers,  I  find  them  in  favor  of  blank  books,  and 
acting  in  accordance  with  their  judgment,  I  have  arranged  to  have  the  work 
of  the  third  and  first  half  of  fourth  years  done  in  blank  books.  If  the  ex- 
periment proves  a  success,  I  shall  advocate  the  abolition  of  printed  copies  as 
fast  as  our  teachers  feel  like  making  the  change. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  Primary  grades  will  be  as  follows  : 

First  and  second  years,  program  based  on  Prary's  **  Use  of  Models." 

Third  year,  two  blank  books  covering  the  book  No.  1,  and  part  of  No.  2. 

Fourth  year,  first  half,  blank  book ;  second  half.  No.  3. 

Fifth  year,  books  Nos.  4  and  5. 

The  work  of  the  Grammar  grades,  though  elementary,  shows  an  advance. 

A  request  from  the  teachers  for  instruction  in  object-drawing  was  com- 
plied with  as  far  as  practicable  at  the  time,  but  the  classes  were  too  large, 
and  the  place  of  meeting  inconvenient.  As  this  applies  to  the  pupil  teachers' 
class  as  well,  I  would  suggest  that  some  arrangement  be  made  another  year 
whereby  desk  room,  blackboards  and  light  (electric)  be  considered. 

The  senior  class  of  the  Girls'  Department  of  the  High  School  has  spent  one 
hour  per  week  in  free-hand  and  instrumental  drawing,  the  work  being  very 
creditable.  As  drawing  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  this  de- 
partment, the  furnishing  of  the  drawing  room  with  tables,  screens,  chairs, 
and  the  purchasing  of  good  examples  of  historic  ornament,  both  in  casts  and 

photographs,  becomes  a  necessity. 
9 
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The  pupil  teachers'  class  has  been  divided  into  two  sections.  The  ttai,  or 
those  entering  the  critic  schools  in  Febmary,  has  taken  the  work  of  the  pri- 
mary grades,  while  the  advanced  section  has  taken  the  work  with  the  High 
School  class. 

What  our  young  teachers  most  need  is  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  f rte-hand  drawing  to  be  able  to  criticisse  the  work  of  a  class  of  fifty, 
each  pupil  having  a  difiFerent  point  of  view,  and  the  ability  to  draw  qoieklj 
and  accurately  on  the  blackboard.  To  accomplish  this  end,  I  think  it  wooU 
be  better  to  give  these  pupil  teachers  more  work  in  rapid  sketching  on  large 
sheets  of  paper  and  blackboard,  the  work  to  consist  of  drawings  from  iDod- 
els,  plant  forms  and  historic  ornament,  leaving  to  the  critic  teachers  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching  this  subject  to  a  class  of  children. 

The  introduction  of  drawing  in  the  High  School  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  training  schools,  detracts  from  the  supervision  of  th&gramniar 
grades,  the  place  most  needing  it  I  therefore  strongly  recommend  the  em- 
ployment of  another  assistant. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ABBIS  M.  WHITB. 
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STATISTICS    OF    THE    PUBLIC     SCHOOLS 


OF 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Population  by  census  of  1880 101,857 

"       '"      "  1885 118,070 

"       "  1800.....* 131.749 

School  census,  January  1, 1891,  Males 11,547 

"      "     "    Females 11,315 

Legal  school  age,  5-15  years  total 22,862 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  by  report  of  census 

enumerators 15,544 

In  parochial  schools 2,962 

In  private  schools 673 

Not  in  any  school 3,683 

Number  of  schooldays  in  the  year 195 

l^umber  of  days  the  schools  were  taught. 186} 

Assessed  value  of  school  property $1,214,810  00 

Taxable  property  of  city $140,617,060  00 

l^umber  of  school-rooms  in  which  pupils  ars  seated  for  both  study  and  reci- 
tation under  one  teacher : 

Primary 181 

Grammar  schools 96 
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Number  of  school-rooms  in  charge  of  two  or  more  teachers  teaching  in  the 
same  room,  or  in  recitation  room  : 

Primary 29 

Grammar 15 

High 13 

Number  of  rooms  used  for  recitation : 

Primary 14 

Qrammar 12 

High.... 15 

Number  of  different  school  build! ugs : 

Primary 54 

Qrammar  only 12 

High 1 

Number  of  teachers,  June  26, 1891,  including  principals 421 

Males 25 

Females 396 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled 21,095 

Males 10,726 

Females 10,369 

Average  daily  attendance 13,359.7 

Males 6,747.0 

Females 6,612.7 

Salaries : 

Superintendent ^ 83,500 

Principals  of  high  scliool $2,500,  82,250,  $2,000 

Assistants  in  high  school 81>900  to  $600 

Principals  of  grammar  schools.    Males $2,000 

Females $1,000 

Assistants  in  grammar  schools.    First  grade $750 

Second  grade $675 

Other  assistants $625 

Principals  of  primary  schools $675,  $650 

Assistants '. .  .$600,  $450,  $350 

Critic  teachers,  grammar  grade,  (in  addition  to  other  sal- 
ary)         $125 

Critic  teachers,  primary  grade,  (In  addition  to  other  sal- 
ary)         $75 

Pupil  teachers $300,  $200 

Teachers  of  music.    One $1,700 

Four,  each $700 

Supervisor  of  drawing $1,500 

Assistant  supervisor  of  drawing $800 
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Principal  of  cooking  school $700 

Teachers  of  sewing $600 

Principals  of  kindergartens $625,  $525 

Assistants  in  **  $300  to  $500 

Teachers  in  evening  schools.    Principals,  per  evening. . .  $2  00 

Assistants,  per  evening $1  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  teachers'  salaries $274,902  02 

sites,  buildings  and  furniture 99,773  96 

repairs $42,710  08 

fuel  and  care  of  buildings *  36,561  04 

evening  schools 19,997  01 

supervision 5,700  00 

books  and  stationery 15,726  95 

miscellaneous  expenses ^ 1,861  69 

Total $4^7,232  65 
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The  School  Census  for  certain  previous  years 

HAS   BEEN  : 


1835 6,196 

1865 9,317 

1879 17,084 

1860 19,106 

1881 19,819 

1882 21,800 

1883 28,092 

1884 <.S1,670 


1885 22^15 

1886 Si,8U 

1887 23,381 

1888 23,064 

1880 22,017 

1800 23,114 

1801 


The  School  Census  by  Wards,  1891. 


WARDS. 

Childebn  or  School  Aob,  (6  to  15  Tbabs.) 

BOT8. 

OIRL8. 

TOTAL. 

I 

872 
006 

1,761 

456 

072 

1,268 

1,061 

000 

1,141 

2,110 

047 
1,107 
1,752 

422 

066 
1,061 
1,064 

860 
1,117 
2,001 

1,810 

2,106 

8,6U 

877 

11 

Ill 

TV 

V 

1,037 
2,.140 
2,116 
1,778 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IT , ,,. 

2J256 

X 

4,111 

Tnta.1  clfcT  .......■■■■>« 

11,547 

11,316 

22,862 
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A  Table  showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  for  certain  previous  years. 


1865 1,466 

1866 6,730 

1870 11,240 

1880 11,420 

1881 13,102 

1882 12,687 

1883 13,140 

1884 13,332 


1886 14,136 

1886 14,687 

1887 15,606 

1888 14,634 

1880 14,850 

1800 14,843 

1801 15,544 


A  Table  showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  by  Wards,  for  1891. 


wards. 

BOT8. 

OIBL8. 

TOTAL. 

T 

438 
78ft 
870 
305 
628 
086 
865 
630 
025 
1,408 

421 
827 
840 
275 
636 
8S0 
886 
601 
876 
1,427 

660 

11 

1.611 

Ill 

1,710 

IV 

680 

V 

1,264 

VI 

1,8M 
1.721 

VII 

VIII 

1J221 

IX 

1,800 

X 

2.096 

dtT 

7,fl88 

7,616 

15,544 
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A  Table   showing  the  Attendance   in   the   Catholic 
Schools  for  certain  previous  years. 


1835 

18S6 ; fiOO 

1870 2,670 

1880 2,750 

1881 2,742 

1882 2,833 

1883 3.107 

1884 3,147 


1885 3JS0 

1880 3,817 

1887 3,248 

1888 3,209 

1880 3,4(0 

1890 3,S27 

1801 2,082 


A   Table   showing  the   Aitendance   in  the   Catholic 

Schools  by  Wards  for  1891. 


wards. 

BOY  8. 

OIRL8. 

274 

80 
510 

51 
109 

80 

20 
134 

50 
104 

TOTAL. 

1 

If 

101 

54 
485 

07 
150 
100 

24 
133 

51 
157 

1,400 

435 
140 

Ill 

iv 

1,001 
118 

V 

VI 

325 
18U 

Vii 

63 

VIII 

267 

IX 

113 

X 

821 

City 

1,602 

2,062 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Private 
Schools  for  Certain-  Previous  Years. 


1835 2,136 

1855 , 080 

1879 800 

1880 970 

1881 857 

1882 ....  861 

1883 050 

1884..: 800 


1885 020 

1886 4 734 

1887 765 

1888 688 

1880 711 

1800 717 

1801 673 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Private 

Schools  by  Wards  for  1891. 


wards. 

BOT8. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

T , 

70 
63 
30 
16 
10 
20 
25 
30 
30 
16 

88 
75 
32 
35 
15 

4 
34 
28 
33 

1 

167 

IT 

138 

ITf... 

62 

TV 

51 

v 

25 

VI 

24 

VII 

59 

VIII 

58 

IX 

X 

72 

17 

Citv 

828 

345 

673 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Children  of  School 
Age  Not  Enrolled  in  Any  School  for  the 

Years  Named. 


1835 1,604 

1856 2,964 

1879 3,959 

1880 S,941 

1881 4.118 

1882 4.920 

1888 4,776 

1884 4,296 


1885 4,801 

1886 4.155 

1887 3,871 

1888 4,4SS 

1889 1,963 

1890 4,827 

1891 3,663 


A  Table  Showing  by  Wards  the  Number  of  Children 

OF  School  Age  not  Enrolled  in  any 

School  for  1891. 


wards. 

BOYS. 

OIRL8. 

TOTAL. 

I 

194 
97 
876 
67 
178 
154 
147 
116 
123 
439 

164 
119 
355 
61 
145 
138 
135 
116 
150 
409 

358 

II 

216 

Ill 

731 

IV 

128 

V 

323 

VI 

292 

VII 

282 

VIII 

132 

IX 

273 

X 

848 

City 

1391 

1,792 

3.663 

• 
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A   Table   Showing  the   Enrollment  by  Departments 
FOR  the  First  Term  of    Several  Years,  Indi- 
cating THE  Growth  of  the  Several 

Departments. 


Year. 

1860 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1S72 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890-1 


Primary, 


3,386 
3,374 
3,845 
8,746 
3,998 
3,416 
4,110 
3,903 
4.894 
5,154 
6,054 
5.432 
5.807 
5,462 
5,246 
5,670 
6,384 
6,807 
6,961 
6,970 
7,428 
7,625 
7374 
7,464 


Intermediate. 


1,817 
1,740 
2.084 
2,060 
2,030 
2,447 
1,929 
2.12.1 
S,680 
2,6o6 
2,659 
3,185 
3,232 
3,176 
2.961 
3,138 
3,358 
3.539 
8,327 
3,577 
3,574 
8,397 
3.494 
3,339 


Primary. 
14,496 


Grammar. 

High. 

Total. 

1343 

306 

7,352 

1.940 

383 

7.3K8 

2.0U 

350 

8,324 

2.227 

300 

6.333 

2.463 

S53 

8^56 

2,694 

269 

8.646 

2,698 

841 

9,072 

2,687 

393 

0,165 

2,978 

376 

10,928 

3.196 

394 

11,430 

3.569 

451 

12,129 

3.669 

500 

12300 

3.761 

526 

12.828 

3.697 

515 

12.846 

3,652 

417 

12,176 

3,666 

460 

12.874 

3.864 

545 

14.171 

4,267 

606 

15.221 

4,472 

704 

15.464 

4.512 

746 

15.635 

4.703 

7-24 

16.419 

4.869 

720 

16.611 

4.645 

707 

16,960 

4.6S9 

646 

16:i30 

Grammar. 

High. 

Total. 

6.718 

849 

21.095 

*■- 
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